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TO 


THE ENGLISH CONGREGATION AT ROME, 


(FEBRUARY-:llAY, 1860;) 


THE !IOST 'BEAUTIFUL FLOCK' I EVER SHEFHERDED; 


IN GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE OF THE DAYS 


WHICH THEIR KINDNESS MADE PASSING SWEET TO ME: 


AND \VITH A HUMBLE FRAYER 


THAT, TO SOME MEMBERS OF THAT FLOCK AT LEAST, 


THE IMPERFECT MINISTRATIONS OF THOSE DAYS 


MAY NOT HAVE BEEN UNBLESSED. 


Oriel, 1861, 




THE GOOD SH1iIPHERD, YROM TilE CATACOLlBB ; BEE PAGE 235. 


PRE F ACE. 


IN strictness, these were not" Letters froln Rome," A 
traveller who resides but a short time in that wondrous city, 
has no leisure to prepare Letters for the press. Scarcely is 
he able to jot down, with punctuality, the impressions of 
the passing hour; especially if, to every other claÌln on his 
time, are superadded the duties,-(let me rather say, tIle 
privileges,) - of a Chaplain. The title of the present 
volume, nevertheless, sufficiently describes its general cha- 
racter. Its miscellaneous contents must be ascertained from 
an inspection of the headings of its chapters. 
At Rome indeed, in the present instance, the intention 
of some day publishing anything about Rome, was but 
faintly entertained, if at all. Friends put such thoughts 
into one's head. The present writer, even on his return to 
England, by no means contemplated so serious a respon- 



Vlll 


PREFACE. 


sibility as a volume. It was at first only intended, briefly, 
to call attention to a few matters of interest,-the Codex 
Vaticanus, the modern Bomish Services, certain Inscrip- 
tions from the Catacombs. But a series of Letters, when 
once begun, has a strange tendency to grow. Twenty of 
those now published, (No. II. to No. XXI.,) under the 
title of "Letters to Home Friends," appeared in the " Guar- 
dian," between August 15th, 1860, and January 2nd, ] 861 ; 
thus enjoying the advantage of a wide and important cir- 
culation. They attracted such favourable notice, and a 
republication of the entire series was so strenuously recom- 
mended, that the intention was at last seriously entertained. 
Such has been the history of the present volume,-which 
would have been a less imperfect performance but that a 
very slender amount of available leisure could be bestowed 
upon it. Severa] I
etters however have been added; and 
the former twenty have been carefully revised throughout. 
It is hoped that the fac-similes of early Christian Epitaphs 
from the Cataconlbs, and other J\ionuments, with which 
these pages have been enriched, will secure for them a more 
than ephemeral interest. 
Some apology should perhaps be offered for the very 
unlearned character of the present volume: but in truth, 
with the exception of two of the letters, (Nos. II. and 
111.), it has been the writer's desire throughout to address 
intelligent, rather than learned readers. Hence the pecu- 
liar character of the last three letters; which are intended to 
embody a popular reply to the popular objections made by 
Romanists or Romanizers against our own Branch of the 
Catholic Cburch. 


HOUGHTON CONQUEST, 
Sept. 9th, 1861. 
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To J1Iiss Anna 0., and l.Iis8 Gertrude 111. Rose. 


:My dearest little girls, 
"Then Peter Heylyn, in ] ß54, published" A full relation 
of two journeys, the one into the main-land of France, the 
other into some of the adjacent islands; performed and di- 
gested into six 'books," -( as if he had been composing an 
Epic poem 1)-he began with some remarks on "The 
nature of tlte sea." He had so much to say about the 
winds, and the waves, and e"Ven the fishes, between Dover 
and Dieppe,-(indeed he had leisure to become acquainted 
with all three, inasmuch as he was thirty-nine hours in 
crossing the channel,)-tbat it is quite a relief, on reaching 
page 9, to find that he ever got to France at all. 
Your uncle is not going to imitate Peter Heylyn. Conti- 
nental travelling has long since lost its strangeness to Eng- 
lish people; and so long as a man keeps to the beaten road, 
a journey to Rome no longer affords scope for romantic ad- 
venture. Between 81. Paul's and 8t. Peter's, you could not 
B 
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even lose your portmanteau, if you were to try. It is quite 
distressing to find the avenues for a picturesque incident 
everywhere so effectually blocked up. " Clean cab? "-is 
shouted to you at Rome, as you descend the Piazza di 
SpaO'na ste p s b y one whose knowledge of English literature 
.... b' L,; 
is restricted to that pair of monosyllables. "Beautiful cas- 
cade! "-remarks the guide at Tivoli, who yet cannot advance 
one step further in the way of conversation. What wonder 
if an Englishman in the streets of Paris, when he appeals, 
(in his very best Frellcl1,) for the redress of some petty 
grievance, to a ' Commissaire,' is met with a reproachful re- 
monstrance? "Och,-yeu air Anglish mans! Then what 
for yeu nat tâlk to me Anglasc ? " 
A mighty convenience, no tioubt, Continental Railway tra- 
velling 1nust be allowed to be; but it has its own abundant 
drawbacks. To spin along from place to place at the rate 
of twenty miles an hour, is not the way to understand even 
the general features of a country. You enter a capital at 
Üs wrong end,-stop where you ought not, and do not stop 
where you ought,-can no more become acquainted with a 
lovely scene than with the slide of a magic lantern if the show- 
man is Î111patient,-are practically often compelled to travel 
by night,-and are treated to ft geological inspection of the 
strata, the moment you get among hills and are most de- 
sirous to contemplate tl1e surface of the earth.- \Y'hen at 
last you do come to a halt, it is sure to be at a place where. 
nIl is painfully well known; and where everything is ready 
done to your hand in "I\Iurray." 
And yet, to a watchful eye and ear, it is impossible to get 
over many yanIs of forejgn ground without noticing some- 
thing of sufficient interest even for a written memorandum; 
and such men10randa are generally found to interest those 
who never saw one's face, and care notl1ing for one perso- 
nal1y, At Rouen, after conducting me down a long fiigl1t 
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of steps into the subterranean church of St. Gervais, the 
sons-sacristan left me to ring tlte 12 o'cloc/c bell. Another 
bell, (for early mass,) which generally .woke me at G in the 
morning, supplied a further illustration of an English usage 
of forgotten origin. A thoughtful spirit cannot even con- 
template Dieppe, (to proceed no further,) as it first meets the 
eye,-so picturesque and peculiar in its architectural out- 
lines,-without being impressed for life by the utter seve- 
rance which may be effected by a few miles of intennediate 
sea. In fact, setting foot on French soil, to an attentive 
observer, is really like getting into a new world; so dis- 
similar is everything,-costume, language, manners, aspect, 
architecture, religion. However, even if nothing of the 
kind were the case; .if there were a turnpike road all the 
way to Rome; it would be natural to write some.what of a 
preliminary kind in a preliminary letter: and so I have 
determined to throw together a few of the impressions which 
survive most vividly in Iny memory, at the end of a year 
and a half; and to address tbe miscellaneous result to Jour 
dear little selves. 
That subterranean chapel of St. Gel\ais, which I spoke of 
just now, is a very extraordinary relic. It reminded me of 
the crypt of St. Peter's in-the-East at Oxford; but it is far 
more ancient. The proportions of it are 12 p
ces by 
6, with a semicircular apse beyond, which is It feet 
higher than the floor of the body of the chapel. The 
chapel, being divided by an arch, (which, like the roof, 
is semicircular,) is made to consist as it were of nave anel 
chancel. A stone seat surrounds the little edifice,-the 
part of the seat in the apse being a few inches higher than 
the part in the chancel; anù this last being higher than the 
seat in the nave. A semicircular recess in the wall, (on8 on 
tbe north, another on the south,) exactly reseal bliug the 
arcosoliunl of the Catacolllbs, is on either side of the west 
B 2 
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end of this chnpel: while another recess, 3 feet square, 
(a large square hole in fact,) is on either side of the 
chancel. The whole carries one back to a very remote 
period, I am persuaded. It was more like one of the ex- 
cavated chapels in the Catacombs than anything I have 
ever seen elsewhere. . . . . The cimetière adjoining the 
church of 8t. Gervais occupies the site of the ancient 
l\Ionastery, where "\Vil1iam the Conqueror went to die. As 
for the little circular crypt which was the scene of the con- 
finement and death of Pothinus, at Lyons, it will hardly 
bear descripti.on: while the ancient subterranean chapel of 
8ts. Alexander, Irenæus, and Epipodius, also at Lyons, 
dwells on my memory chiefly on account of the follo-wing 
affecting inscription which may be traced on a stone in the 
floor of a chapel adjoining :- 
"D.O.
L Oi gist Damoselle 1\larguerite La Barge de 
Lyon, decedée Ie 30 Dec. 16Ð2, agée de 45 ans, à qui ron 
na (sic) permi d' é1ire sa sepulthure dans ce lieu ::;ainct ou (?) 
à cause de la vie penitente queUe y amenée lespace de neuf 
ans pour estre eternellement unie aux martyrs de cette 
église queUe a si fidellement prié pendant sa vie.- Requi- 
escat in pace. Amen." 
Poor creature! to have been incarcerated in that dark 
hole for nine long years, from the age of 36 to 45. "\Vhat 
a burning desire must she have experienced, to be, when 
she departed, 'with CHRIST'! The solemn certainty that I 
behel<l the scene of that recent act of intense devotion 
11l0ved me far more than the tradition, (necessarily a falter- 
ing one,) concerning the chapel of Irenæus and the rest. 
"\Ve shall get to Rome by-and-by. I cannot forbear tell- 
ing you how exquisitely agreeable, even in winter, is the 
scenery all about Vienne. Indeed, the colours of winter, 
if the sun is but shining on them,-the rich browns, the 
soft greys and pale yellows,-even in England, always seem 
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to me more beautiful than those of summer. In the sunny 
south, you get besides projecting roofs of dull yellowish red 
surmounting white walls, above which they east broad 
shadows: and, on the occasion I am thinking of, the Rhone 
kept beautifully in sight, with its ruffled, and sometinles 
even rough waters of the J}alest turquoise green, flowing 
over a bed of yellowish shingle; which by the way is the 
prevailing soil over which the railway runs all the way to 
A vignon. (If ever you go over that ground, be sure you 
fight for t.he west, or Rhone side of the carriage.) . . . . . 
Too lovely a spot, (I said to myself,) for Pontius Pilate to 
have been banished to! These then were the hills among 
which that troubled conscience retired! . . . . The whole 
place seemed to me full of nothing but IlÍ1n. Truly, the 
thought that I was looking on the sights with which lie was 
once familiar, filled my heart so full, that there was bardly 
room even for the image of those early 1\Iartyrs, whose 
precious memorial-letter is one of the few authentic renlains 
of the first age of the Christian Church. 
You cannot imagine what an interesting town A vignon is; 
so full of picturesque and narrow curvilinear streets. Lyons, 
with all its interest, is still but an imitation of Paris; and 
Paris is only a beautiful London. But at A vignon you feel 
that JOu have got far away from common associations, and 
are in another world. Rouen is picturesque and interesting 
enough for anybody; but at A vignon YC!.l .know that JOu have 
got into tile south. The only nuisance there is the wind. 
It was blowing a hurricane when we entered tbe city, and 
the tocsin was ringing to give notice of a conflagration. 
Chimneys were being hurled down, and windows broken. 
Some persons call the wind' Borasque:' but the common 
name for it is ' 1\listrael.' At Lyons, it is called' Bise: It 
upset the omnibus at :ßlarseille, and really was such a visita- 
tion as I had never witnessed before in my life. I still hear 
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tllC old custode of th8 
Iuseum :-" V ous ne pouvez pas 
aller là haut, aujourd'hui,"-in reply to an announcement 
that I was in1patient to see the Cathedra1. " J e conçois. 
:ßlais oÙ est la Cathédrale?" "0 là haut,-tout près du 
Palais des Papes," "
lais je dois au moins aner voir la 
Cathédrale!" "0 diable ! "-and be collapsed as he said 
the word, staggering froIn leg to leg, and n1aking a dreadful 
face
 just as if some one had struck him a deadly blow in the 
stomach. And really it was no joke. I thought I should 
have been blown away. The only plan was to en1brace the 
wall, and creep along like a cat. 
The Cathedral is a curious though disappointing structure: 
but the votive offerings within are numerous and singular,- 
especially the fashion of hanging up worsted cords. "-hen 
ill, persons procure cords which have been blessed; bind 
them about their persons; and when recovered, offer them up 
to the Virgin,-who is the presiding deity at A vIgnon, 
as elsewhere in countries of the ROlnan obedieuce.- The 
Palace of the Popes is very interesting indeed, though re- 
duced to a mere barrack, and therefore nasty enough. But 
it requires little imagination to fill up the outlines supplied 
by the sombre feudal ruin,-half dungeon, half fortress, 
and no palace at all: abounding too in horrible stories, 
which the guide, (a soldier from Sebastopol,) delighted in 
n1aking hideous. It was a relief to get into the two 
chapels, and to scan the mutilated frescoes on their wRlls. 
1\lore refreshing however was tIle view from the windows of 
square tower, called La G lacière. In dIe far distance 
splendidly uprose 1\1. \T entoux; and all in front was seen 
the city,-an exquisite panorama. As it lay stretched out 
peaceful1y in the evening sunshine, it was impossible to behold 
it, find to suppress an exclamation of delight and admira- 
tion. There was the Rhone too, of so exquisite a tint! and 
eYer
.thing so rayishingly beautiful as to colour and outline; 
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. . . . But the an' of desolation find desertion was 
'hat 
struck me most. I thought that perhaps this might be a 
consequence, in part, of the storm of "ind which was 
raging, and which rendered walking disagreeable anel even 
difficult: but the guide said it was always so. Avignon, he 
said, reminded bim of Sebastopol after tlte siege. Ancl 
really, the place flas a kind of bombarded, slightly ruinous 
air; or at least it wears a look of decadence; which, su- 
peradded to so much of indescribable beauty and softness, 
inspires a tender and soothing sentiment, by no means uncon- 
genial to one who comes from a scene of lusty life. 1 gazed 
and gazed, and could not help retnrning to gaze again, 
The dialect of Avignon is altogether peculiar, and differs 
so considerably on the t"o sides of the city, that a speaker 
is detected in a moment, It is singular to find in a town 
two distinct languages going on at the same time. A book- 
seller talks to you in French, (with a highly provincial 
accent,) and in the same breath addresses his shopman in 
Patois which no amount of attention enables you to under- 
stand. The Provençal language abounds in proverbs, I 
find; as well as in Christmas Carols,-l\Toëls, which they 
pronounce "N ouvés." 
The next place was Arles, which I wanted to see chiefly 
because three British Bishops attended the Council "hich 
was held there, A,D. 314. But I forgot all about the 
Right Reverend bench tbe instant I entered the mighty oval 
of the ancient Amphitheatre, and began to admire tbe 
colossal masonry, the excellent contrivance for entrance and 
exit, the effectual protection of the spectators against the 
beasts, the provision that all the spectators should be able 
to see. How those ancient architects,-EgJptians, Baby- 
lonians, Greeks, Romans,-seem to have built for eternity! 
And how does all recorded Time seem to shrivel to a span 
while we contemplate their handy-work! . . . This amphi- 
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theatre was built over, till thirty years ago, and still wants 
excavation. What a capital fortress it must llave made for 
the Saracens! and what a splendid scene the storm by 
Charles 1\lartel, a thousand years ago, must have been! . . . 
On my way back frOIll Rome, I visited Nismes; and scruple 
not to say that the amphitheatre of that very interesting 
city is well worth inspection even to one who comes fresh 
from the Coliseum. It is wonderfully perfect; ancl what is 
l"emarkable, it is still applied to its ancient purpose. Ani- 
mals are baited in the area, or there is a species of exhibition 
going on within it, on Sundays, all through the summer, to 
the present day. 
There are also to be seen at Arles the wrecks of what 
must l1ave been once a most beautiful Theatre. Very ex- 
quisite must all its appointments once have been, to judge 
from the lovely fragments of sculpture which have survived 
the storm of twenty hundred years. The Church of S. 
Trophimus charmed me more, - especially its beautiful 
cloisters. '\Vhat haunts my memory most, however, is the 
ancient Cemetery of Arles, popularly called' Aliscamps/ (a 
corruption of Elysii OaJJlpi,)-now shamefully desecrated; 
but which was in use from Roman times until the seveD- 
teenth century. Then came the Revolution; then came- 
the Railway; and the locality, .sung by Dante and Ariosto, 
became a wilderness of ruineJ graves. The sarcophagi of 
the ancient inhabitants in pagan times, as well as those of 
the early Christians, were exhumed, and the dead were . 
heartlessly rifled. I ,vas particularly affected by the nar- 
rative of the concierge, who, in the ruined church of 
St. Honoré pointed to an open leaden coffin in which was a 
confused heap of bones and a skull. I t was the coffin of a 
girl of 18, which he remembered seeing opened. The teeth 
were all instant! y wrenched out for relics, and the poor 
body was despoiled. Traces of the girl's dress "Were dis- 
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ooverable, and her hair lay on either side of her face. . 
One is led to inquire,- '\Vhat right have men to act thus 
by the dead? Surely I cannot be peculiar in feeling that 
humanity cries out against these barbarous outrages, (of 
which we have had but too many instances in England!) 
performed on persons who are no longer able to defend 
themselves, and whose natural defenders are away! How 
does it come to pass that St. Cuthbert at Durham, and 
Edward I. at Westminster, and Bishop Fox at Winchester, 
and Charles I. at Windsor, may be pulled about, in turn? 
vVhat possible warrant can the lapse of a few centuries be 
supposed to convey for the commission of such outrages on 
the repose of the departed? . . . But to come back to 
Aries. You approach the ancient place of tombs through 
two long lines of empty sarcophagi. A more deplorable 
sight I never witnessed in my life. Let anyone who dreams 
of being remembered after death, or hopes that the place of 
his rest will be respected,-let such an one go take the walk 
I took on the wintry morning of the 13th February, 1860; 
and he will never be able to forget it while he lives. 8 
'\Vell, we must consider that we have passed the sterile 
wilderness which spreads between Aries and 1\farseille; and 
made all sorts of observations, as well as indulged in every 
possible form of remark. We have crossed the blue waters of 
the ßlediterranean, dotted over with pretty little bails, like 
the wings of sea-gulls. We have survived the impertinences 
a Since this was written, I have found on the last leaf of the 
pocket-book I carried "ith me, something scribbled which shows 
that exactly what is here offered in prose, sought expression on the 
spot in verse:- 
Let him who dreams of quiet after death,- 
And him who, (plumed with high conceit of birth, 
And ancient wealth, and all that makes men strong,) 
ClaÏ1ns for lúmself, a quite inviolate grave,- 
Go visit A.rles ! 
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of Civita Vecchia, and made a sweeping induction, (less in- 
correct than most inductions based on such slender grounds,) 
that we have alighted among a race of beggars: for to call 
them thieves, would be uncivil. We have entered Rome,- 
and felt disappointed. But Rome does not care about that. 
We shall learn to like Rome well enough, by-and-by. . . . 
As for the Carnival, (which was at its zenith when I first 
bebeld the Corso,) I will not tell you how stupid I thought 
it. Something shall be said on the subject on another oc- 
casion. But I will conclude this letter by describing briefly 
the events of the morrow,-my first day in Rome. 
1\11'. Thomas, (whom you know,) announced overnight 
that he bad a rare treat in store for me. l\liss Howard bad 
lent him her carriage, and he proposed a day at Ostia, (tbe 
ancient port of Rome, ) where there there had been some 
recent excayations. So next morning, at an ear]y hour, we 
started,-Thomas, IV,htjor Oldfield (and l1Ïs beard), ::\tIr. 
Combe, and I. 
Winding our "ay across Rome was all pleasan t enough. 
So was the exit from the city, which afforded a glimpse at 
the pyramid of Caius Cestius, and the temple of Vesta. 
But after that, it began to rain ])a.rd; and we were in an 
open carriage; and the scenery grew more and more hope- 
lessly uninteresting every mit
 we went. I am not slow 
at finding beauty; but really there was none to find. 
Heaved up on our left was the waste campagna, -diversi- 
fied on]y with an occasional swell in the ground, or by a 
herd of bulloc1{s, or a flock of sheep: shrubs rare,-trees 
rarer,-dwellings rarest of aH. On tl1e right, the muddy 
Tiber was to be seen gliding slowly between muddy banks 
skirted by muddy meadows. There was nothing else to 
break the singular monotony of the long joyless drive. A 
leaden sky over-head, and a steady rain. Of course we took 
care to twit Thomas with the "rare treat" he "as giving 
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us. At last I took refuge in tbe tbought that 'We were 
beholding tbe very sight which must have saddened the 
heart of every Roman soldier w bo in ancient days turned 
1Ús back on the joys of tbe capital to start for Greece or for 
.A.frica, for Britain or for Gaul; the sight which must have 
been seen by everyone who in ancient days came to visit 
Rome. This speculation amused me; and it grew more 
vivid as occasional traces of the ancient pavement of the 
'Via Ostiensis came to view, I am sure one needed amuse- 
ment: for the roae1 at last grew so execra ble that it seemed 
problematical whether we should be able to prosecute our 
journey,-and certainly whether 'We should ever get to Ostia. 
It was a relief to one's feelings to hear the driver objurgate 
eve11T peasant we met: but unhappily all the objurgation in 
the worIel was powerless to fin the holes in the road, Ülto 
which every few minutes our wheels went with a bump 
which plunged them into the mire above the axle. I kept 
a sharp look-out aU the time in order to ascertain bow far 
it would be possible to walk back to Rome, in case of a 
grand crash. However 'We got to Ostia at the end of 3 or 
-1 bours, 
'Yben we arri,ed there, we found an "Antica Osteria" 
of the In1111blest description, in wbich we despatched our 
viands; and now, a bright thought struck Tbomas. Some 
balf-a-dozen rough fellows were drying themselves and 
drinking, before the fire; whose huge jack-boots he pro- 
posed that we should bire, in order to see the excavations 
at Ostia (as he said) "with comfort." We bargained for 
the use of these machines at the rate of two pauls R- pair, 
and proceeded to get jnto them. But it was like putting 
one's leg into R vast ram's horn. "Thank you," I said, 
(as my friends strode past me, with the air partly of Italian 
brigands, partly of Cromwellian soldiers:) "you an tbree 
look very imposing, to be sure; but I would rather risk the mud 
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as I am. 1I 0 if you could but have seen their faces, at the 
end of twenty minutes,-so cruelly puckered up with some- 
thing between the affectation 'of high antiquarian enthu- 
siasm, and the reality of ill-concealed anguish resulting 
from a galletl instep and tortured heel! They limped 
about, ana hung out their tongues, quite piteous for to 
behold. However, we were all thoroughly delighted with 
what we witnessed, and which far surpassed our expecta- 
tions. It quite made amends for the drive. N ext to Ponl- 
IJeii, nothing more curious is to be seen anywhere. "Whole 
streets had been excavated, and we stood amidst the remains 
of an ancient palace, with its baths in excellent preserva- 
tion, and its mosaic pavements in perfect order; though 
,vith an indented surface, as if by the superincumbent 
pressure of the fallen masonry, now cleared away. There 
were bases of columns on every side; and the ground was 
strewed with bits of precious marble, which sparkled after 
the recent rain. 
'Ve l11ade a short visit to Castel Fusano, hard by ; a noble 
château, surrounded by a pine forest, and commanding from 
the summit a view of the sea. Then we pushed our way 
back to Rome, after having enjoyed ourselves immensely. 
As we went along, Thomas made us retract all our imper- 
tinences, and confess that the journey to Ostia llad been a 
"rare treat" after all, . . . . . . So soon does one learn to 
forget the petty annoyances of travel! So vividly, at the 
end of many months, does one retain the incidents of a 
joyous d
y like that! 


Your loving uncle. 
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THE CODEX V.\.TrcAXUS (B) .-DESCnIPTIO
 OF THE CODEX,-)UI'S QL\RTO 
EDITIO
 OF THE TEXT,-HIS OCTAYO EDITIOX OF THE KE'" TEST.-UIE
T 
PORTIOX OF THE S.\:1IE CODEX,-THE TRUE 
IETHOD OF EDlTIXG S{;CH 
A )[AX'GSCllIPT. 


To tIle Rev. the Principal of St. Edmund Hall. 
1\Iy dear Principal, 
This letter shall be addressed to yourself, because the 
subject of it will be specially interesting to you. 
There is hardly any object in Rome which I was more 
desirous of becoming acquainted with than that famous 
Greek manuscript of the Bible, about which we had often 
spoken together, and which scholars designate by the second 
letter in the alphabet. Though I saw it several times, I 
never but once had the opportunity of carefully and criti- 
cally inspecting it. How it happened that this one oppor- 
tunity was but of an hour and a half's duration, and fell on 
the very last morning of my stay at Rome,- so that I had 
literally to decide whether I would leave Rome without 
packing up my things, or without mcliing a basty collation 
of Codex B,-I forbear to explain. It were an uncongenial 
task: an ungracious as well as a most ungraceful proceed- 
ing. Rather would I record that lowed the privilege en- 
tirely to the prompt kindness of one of the most enlight- 
ened scholars and accomplished gentlemen in Rome,-the 
Cavaliere G. B. De Rossi; concerning whom I may have 
occasion to speak in some future letter, in connection with 
the Roman Catacombs, of which be is the best living in- 
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terpreter. But lest my foregoing allusion should seem to 
convey an imputation where really none is intended, let 
me state in the plainest manner that, as a general rule, I 
experienced the greatest possible indulgence, liberality, and 
consideration from all persons who came in my way at 
Rome; and that if my Vatican experiences on one occasion, 
presented somewhat of an exception to this remark, there 
had been enough of kindness already shown me to make 
me wish to forget what took place tlzell. I allude to the 
hour and a half so markedly, because it constitutes the only 
apology I am able to offer for having made such a very 
partial collation of the 1\18. in question, and examined its 
contents so very slightly. An hour and a half soon got's 
when the eye has to find its way through a forest of uncials. 
This was, moreover, such a very anxiolls and hurried hour 
and a half, that I cannot feel as confident of the accuracy 
of aU my observations, as I should have been had there 
òeen leisure for a second glance at the page before passing 
on. Thus, (to begin with what I an1 convinced 'was an in- 
accurate observation,) I find it hastily noted that the Codex 
begins with the words 7rÓÀLV dç 'YiÍv (Gen. xlvi, 28), and 
ends "With ap.WfJ.Ol' T(
 8H
 Kura (Reb. ix. 14); 'whereas it 
is evident that I ought to have written that last word with 
a 8. 
This famous Codex, then, which is numbered (as all the 
world knows) No. 1200, is a quarto volume, bound in red 
morocco, about four and a half inches thick; the vellum 
pages being ten and a half inches high, and ten inches 
across. Every page contains three columns, and there are 
about seventeen or eighteen letters in a line. The cali- 
graphy is exquisite, anel the 1\18" though it has not been 
always well used, is in admirable condition. The letters 
are very unlike what is C0111mollly represented; thus, ten 
lines go into the space occupied by seven which Tiscbendorf 
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has imitated. a As for the uncouth woodcut in Horne's In- 
troduction,b it scarcely gives any idea of the Codex Vati- 
canus at all: even the representation in Sylvestre's }:Jaléo- 
grapltie Universelle, is anything but accurate. And the 
same HUlst be said of the fac-sin1Ïle which 1\iai has given 
of an entire column. It gives quite a wrong notion of the 
original, which more resembles in the general chal'acter of 
the letters one of the. ancient rolls found at Herculaneum 
than anything else. There is no space between any of the 
,yords; 1101' was there, I believe, originally, a single capital 
letter to be seen in the volume from one end to the other. 
No part of the 1\1S. has at any time been miniated. There 
is an occasional division into paragraphs; but for several 
consecutive pages the writing is often continuous. Thus, 
although every descent in the genealogies (St. l\Iatt, i. and 
St, Luke iii.)-each of the Beatitudes (St. 1\Iatt. v.)-and 
each of the Parables in St, 1\iatt. xiii.-is, if I remember 
rightly, containeû in a separate paragraph; there is no 
break, I think, after St. 1\Iatt. xvii. 22, and 24, until JOu 
reach ch. xx. 17. 
The plan of the transcriber was to write each book 
steadily on, column by column, until he finished it. There 
he broke off, leaving the rest of that column blank; and 
(with one memorable exception, to be specified bereafter) 
he began the next book at the bead of tlte ne
7:t column. 
There is, therefore, only one entire column left blank in the 
whole 1\1S, 
Such is the celebrated Vatican Codex; and even from 
this description, its yery high antiquity may be inferred. 
It is essentially unlike our fanlous Codex Alexandrinus (A), 
preserved in the British 1\luseum. Even externally, the 
two codices present many striking l)oints of contrast. The 
ø, Ed, 7ma, 1839, p. cxxxiv. b V 01. II., P. I" p, 102, 
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pages of the latter are thirteen inches high, though but ten 
across. There are but two columns in a page; and every 
line, on an average, contains 24 letters. The space occu- 
pied by sixteen lines of B are occupied by only fifteen lines of 
A; but the letters in the latter codex seem much larger 
than those of the former. The whole of Codex A is broken 
up into paragraphs, corresponding with the sections of 
Eusebius, to whose canons the margin contains conspicuous 
references. Capital letters of different sizes abound; not, 
however, at the beginning öf the first word of each section, 
but at the beginning of the first entire line. Vermilion is 
introduced abundantly. Thus, the first verse of St. John's 
Gospel is miniated; the beginning of the Acts, down to 
the first syllable of 
l
á(JXHV, &c. But the. most striking 
discrepancy, after all, is in the general style of the two 
codices. Thus, though there is a pen-and-ink ornament at 
the end of every book in Codex A, (and that at tbe end 
of St. 1\1 ark has a singular family likeness to that at the 
end of St. John in the Codex B,) you see at a glance that 
they are executed in quite a different spirit. The general 
style of the writing and shape of the letters is of an essen- 
tially different character. In short, I am not at all surprised 
to find that Vercellone claims for the Vatican MS. an early 
place in the fourth century. lie argues that it must have 
been written at Alexandria; and the remarkable correspond- 
ence of its text with that used by Cyril of Alexandria in his _ 
commentary on St. John, supports this view. He is of 
opinion that it is one of the very codices, fifty in number, 
which Eusebius (at Alexandria) procured by order of the 
Emperor Constantine, a for the use of the Church of Con- 
stantinople; and it may reasonably strengthen him in this 
opinion, that it does not contain the last twelve verses of 
a Vit, Const. iv, SS 3(;, 37. 
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St. l\Iark's Gospel-a peculiarity which Eusebius insists 
upon as exhibited by the best codices of the Gospels. a 
The first thing which strikes even an unpractised eye 
with surprise in looking at this extraordinary 1\18. is the 
fact that the words [lre carefully accentuated throughout, 
and the initial vowels as invariably and carefully marked 
with their proper breathings. (Even the monogram 10 has 
its accent and breathing added.) This was of course the work 
of a much later age,-the seventh, eighth, or ninth century, 
for exan1ple. Furnished with this clue, one exan1Ínes the 
1\18. more attentively, and speedily becomes aware of another 
and a far more striking phenomenon; namely, that (for the 
most part) a very careful scribe has gone over the 1\18, a 
second time from one end of the volume to the other. This 
was evidently the work of the same skilful pen which added 
the accents: and not only must a most accurate hand have 
guided that pen, but a most scholarlike eye and. critical 
judgment must have informed that hand. The scribe (or 
critic rather) to whom the book belonged, finding himself 
in possession of a beautifully written 1\18., but of which the 
writing was already growing somewhat faint, when he set 
about deepening the colour of the ink, availed himself of 
tbe opportunity in that way to corroborate certain readings, 
and to express his condemnation of others. Thus, did the 
N ÈpfÀKV(1TlK(
V before a consonant offend him, or the E in 
such a ""ord as UKPHßWÇ ? He simply left both letters in 
pale brown ink. Did he disapprove of the spelling of 
TE(1'(1'f.PUKOVTU? He retouched every letter except the second 
E, and wrote A immediately above it. Did he wish to con- 
demn a whole sentence? Instead of drawing his pen 
through it, he simply left it pale, and withheld from all 
those words the honour of accentuation. Thus, happily, 


8 See the Quæstioncs (ul ilIarinulll, in 
Iaïs .J..\'?"ol:a Bibl, Patt" 
vol, iv, p. 251, 


c 
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one is able to form an exact notion how the 1\18. must have 
apl)eared before it underwent revision: for, as Vercel10ne 
ingenuously admits, (and that learned man is far better ac- 
quainted with the 1\'18. than any other person living,)- 
" The mistakes which the original scribe has made are of 
perpetual recurrence. They almost all, however, consist of 
simple omissions; omissions of one, two, or three words; 
sOlnetÏ111es of })alf a verse, a whole verse, aüâ even of seve- 
ral verses," After accounting for this on the wen-known 
principle that the eye of a copyist is constantly led astray 
by the proximity of a like word or expression, (which fully 
explains the omission of such a verse as 8t, 1\Iatt. xii, 47,) 
the learned. author adds,-" I hesitate not to assert that in 
the whole codex, which at present consists of upwards ùf 
1,4 GO l)ages, it would be easier to find a folio containing 
three or four such omissions, than to light on one which 
should be without any." Let me only remark on what goes 
before, that all the onÚssions in the present codex (1 St. 
Pet. v. 3, for instance) are not by any means to be attributed 
to oversight; on the other hand, the repetitious, which are 
very nUIllerOUS indeed, (and of which neither Card. 
lai, 
nor the learned writer from whom I have been quoting, take 
any notice whatever,) are clearly, one and all, mere in- 
stances of infirmity. 
I IllUst also n1ention that the ancient critical owner of the 
present codex has been guilty of the weakness of partially 
scratching out the small initial letter of each book- (origin- 
ally, an uncial unLlistinguishable from the rest)-and insert- 
ing into the margin, instead. thereof, a painted capital letter 
(blue and red), æùout three-quarters of an inch high. The 
style of this letter, and of the broad green bar (surmounted 
by three little red crosses) at the top of each book, seems 
(in the j ndg-ment of those who are best qualified to pro- 
llounce on such a subject) to indicate the same period, and 
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even to point to the same scribe who produced the accentu- 
ation of the volume. On the other hand, a particular 
ornament, delicately and skilfully executed with a pen, 
which is found at the end of Lamentations, Ezekiel, St. 
John's Gospel, and the Acts, is reasonably presumed to be 
of the age of the original :1\lS. I t is surmounted by a 
peculiar monogram of Christ (the letter P with a bar drawn 
horizontally across the prolonged shank), on which the Cav. 
de Rossi has offered some ingenious remarks. But I must 
beg to refer you to the excellent facsimile of the last few 
lines of St. John's Gospel, with which modern skill has en- 
abled me to enrich my volume. 
From what has thus been said, it will, I think, appear, 
that "hen the Codex B is quoted, it is a matter of no 
relevancy whatever, that we should be presented with what 
is found ,vritten 2. m. (secllndá 1Jlanu) as it is calleel. It is 
interesting, no doubt, to be put in possession of tlle text of 
this venerable codex as it was corrected by a critic of the 
seventh, eighth, or ninth century; but our respect and atten- 
tion are not divided between 1. D1. (the original scribe) and 
2. ID. (the comparatively modern critic). They are reserved 
wholly for the witness borne by the former. 
'Vhat need to relate to you the recent history of Codex 
B ? For the sake of others, however, it should be added 
that after the scholars of Europe had been put off for so 
many years with a few meagre, unsatisfactory, and contra- 
dictory collations of this famous codex,-with promises 
which still lacked fulfilment, and with assurances which 
were still destined to remain without proof,-to the gratifi- 
cation of all, there appeared in 1857 Oarà. 
Iai's long-pro- 
mised reprint, in five quarto yolumes. \\hat effectually 
damped the satisfaction with which this splendid contribu- 
tion to Biblical criticism was received, was the discovery that 
it was not a faithful exhibition of the codex, after all. 
e 2 
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There was, in fact, no making out w/tat it was. Mai died 
in September, ] 854. Accordingly, the editorship of his 
labours (originally undertaken in J 828) , devolved upon 
Vercellone, from whose' preface we learn what had been 
l\Iai's method, The learned Cardinal had been able to 
bestow on this great work only the hours which he had 
stolen from more engrossing duties; so that his five volumes 
,yere not finished until 1838. Once in possession, however, 
of the printed VOIUllleS, Mai made the notable discovery that 
the text of the precious codex had been far too inaccurately 
followed to make his editorial labours available for severe 
critical purposes. One would have thought that the learned 
Cardinal might have anticipated such a result with tolerable 
certainty, seeing that the text which he bad put into the 
printer's hands was not tIle text of tlte Codex at all, but 
another; and that he had been in the habit of simply cor- 
recting the proof-sheets of that other text by comparing 
them with the .Vatican 1\[8.! A singular, and almost 
incredible method, truly-as his learned editor admi ts. In 
the New Testament portion, Vercellone was compelled to 
cancel several sheets, and to make out a list of errata. 
Finally, with many expressions which showed tenderness for 
the Cardinal's reputation, and regard for his memory, he 
gave his friend's five volumes to the world. It was the 
first time the Greek Testament had ever been published at 
Rome. 
"Vhat, in the meantime, made it difficult to judge of the 
Inerit of l\Iai's performance, were the many indications" of 
minute and scrupulous accuracy which eyery page dis- 
covered. Vercellone's candid account of how the work had 
been executed at once disarmed censure; while Mai's many 
previous claims to our gratitude conciliated indulgence. On 
the other hand, what was one not led to expect from 1\íai's 
own announcement-" nos in edendo ad litte'J"aln Vaticano 
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Codice, (quod nemo antea fecerat, quodque maximi momenti 
utilitatisque est), multa deprehendimus Birchii et Bentleii 
sphalmata," &c.: the fifth of these being that Birch had 
read 
(jTl1(jEV for Ë(jT1]O'EV? In the face of a laborious enu- 
meration of inaccuracies, where a wrong accent, Of the 
omission of an iota subscript was noted, who could suppose 
that whole sentences would occasionally be exhibited inac- 
curately; and that one word would sometimes be printecl 
for another?-The New Testament portion of this work was 
instantly reproduced at Leipsic for a London house, and 
with a fresh crop of typographical errors,-e.g., in 1 St. 
John iv. 10. 
This was followed by a revised and corrected octavo 
edition of the New Testament portion of the same codex, 
which edition Cardinal :Nlai had prepared and printed before 
his death, and which it fell to the same learned man WllO 
had edited 1\Iai's other labours to put forth with a short pre- 
face about the middle of the year 1859. This Roman reprint 
was a great boon, being cheaper and smaller than its prede- 
cessor. It has the (modern) pagination of the original 
codex noted in the margin, which is of incalculable conve- 
nience for purposes of collation. But what makes it im- 
measurably more valuable is \T ercellone's assurance that it is 
more accurate than the quarto edition. On this inlportant 
subject I shall have a few words to say by-and-by. 
Like its predecessor, however, the octavo reprint is open 
to many obvious objections. vVhy is the text interpolated 
throughout,-as the sign (t) shows? Of the entire good 
faith of 1\Iai and his editor, no one doubts: but, lUt/nanum 
est errare: and who can repress a sense of misgiving when 
it is discovered that the object has been to ]Jroduce (t text, 
not to p rillt a codex 
 vVhat mean the provincialisms in 
the verse interpolated at St. 1Ylatt. xxiii. 13? vVhy, again, 
is the original reading often thrust into the margin, "While 
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tbe correction of the recent scribe is adopted into the page? 
A well-known crucial test of a codex in uncials is furnished 
by the omissions of the words Èv 'Epl(J'l{J in Eph. i. 1. N O"\'Y, 
Codex B oJ]
its these words ;-but }.[ai actually inserts 
tlteln! In a note, he informs his readers,-" Èv 'EpÉ(J't.p est in 
marge à 2. m." Just as if tltat were any reason for inserting 
them into the text! In Acts xviii. 21, 
È is found, -with a 
hint in the margin, "
È deest ill cod:'! . . . . Graver ques- 
tions arise on a more careful examination. For the present, I 
am content to ask only why the whole has been broken up into 
chapters and verses in the manner of an ordinary English 
Bible? Of such an important 1\18. as the present, a fac- 
simile like tbat which 1\lr. Scrivener has exhibited, (facing 
the title of his recent admirable labours,) would be most 
welcome. N ext to a fac-simile, it would be best to see the 
codex reprinted, page by page, column by column, capital by 
capital, in the same style as Baber's or even "\V oide's, 
reprint of our own Codex Alexandrinus. But there could 
be no difficulty, at least, in publisl1ing a faithful exhibition 
of the text, somewhat as follows:- 
TÚV }.tfV 'lrproTOJl XÓYOJl 
È1roLl'J(J"áJ.Ll'Jv 1r
pì 1ráVTCD 
'ID e
ÓcþLX
 c rov Tfp
aTo 
'ï
 1rOL'iLV T
 KàL 
L
á(J"Kfi 
lIXPL cij
 
}J-{pa
 ÈVTnXa 
J.L
vo
 TÔL
 à1rO(J"T6XOL
 

Là 1rVilJ}J-aTo
 áyíov ovs" 
È

Xi
aTo åVEX
f1-cþel'J 
ó'i
 KàL 1rapi(J"Tl'J(J"
V 
av 
, 

 " 
TOV 
Cf)VTa J.L
Ta TO 'lra 
e
 LV åVTÚV Èv 1rOXXO;
 
T
KJ.Ll'JpíOL
 
l 
J.L
pCf)V 
a 
T
(J"(J"
páKOVTa Ò1rTaVO 
J.L
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 àVTÔL
 KàL ^
'}'c;) 
Tà 7r
pì Tij
 ßa(J"LÀiLa
 TOV eVe 
a See Basil, OP1). i. 254-5, and Garnier's note. 
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Invent, if you will, some method of indicating that tbe 
letter 1\1 (in ÙVEÀn/lp(J1J) has been left in pale brow11 ink by 
the learned corrector of the 1\18, Call attention to it, if you 
please, by repeating that letter (J1) in the right-hand margin. 
1\Iake us a\yare that a comparatively recent hand has nnm- 
bered the sections, by inserting the letter A, in a different 
type, over the initial T. Kay, for convenience' sake, let 
small Roman and minute Arabic numerals, on the opposite 
side, inoffensively indicate the division into chapters and 
verses, But you have thus, surely, had sufficient liberty 
allowed yon! I fear that the nlethocl here advocated win 
offend some critics. But pray let Ilie ask, where is the 
licence of editorship to stop? 1\lanifest errors (we shaH 
shall perhaps be told) may be corrected, But is it so? 
How then is anyone but tbe editor to form an accurate 
opinion of the character of the codex? And further,-,,-hat 
certainty have you and I that the said editor's judgment or 
learning are trustworthy? But there shaH be no doubt on 
either score. He shall be at least competent to OJllit the 
perpetual diphthong (H) wbere a single letter (l) should 
appear. Is he not however thereby depriving us of a well- 
known me fins of judging where the codex "
as written? 
And if 'YHVW(JI
ETE may be corrected, why not Ó-ÚVOflUL (St. 
1\Iatt. xxvi. 53), and t
xo(J"av (St. John xv. 22) ,-forms of 
ortbograpl)y which are retained by Cyril of Alexandria, in 
whose city this 1\18. is supposed to havt." been written? But 
what can be the use (it will be rejoined) of printing the 
infinitive termination, E(J"(JUI, as it is so often found in "Very 
ancient l\ISS,-f(J"(Jé? The use of being accurate, I reply, 
it is ill1possible to foresee. But (to give a single example) 
one use of printing Èp1U4f.(J"()Ul in 8t. John ix. 4, as it ap- 
peared in 1\Iai's quarto edition, find not (as it appears in the 
octavo) after the modern method, is, that it actuallv serves 
'" 
to explain the reason of the forDl in W"hich Origen quotes 
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that very place in vot iii., p. 201, finel vol. iv., p. 27 : Jerome 
also on Jer. xiii. (vol. iii" 502); on Gal. (vol. iv" 313); 
and on Eccles. (vol. ii., 767). In the meantime, what can 
be the use of 'luisre]JresentiJlg the text of a codex which 
you propose to exhibit? \Vell, but anything unreasonable,- 
for example, spelling Felix, in Acts xxiv. 22, <Þ[Àtt:-this, 
at least, may be corrected. So, I suppose, l\Iai reasoned; 
for he prints the word <ÞijÀL
, as it usual1y appears. Yet 
Vercellone appeals to this very JJeculiarity as a convincing 
proof that this MS. was written at Alexandria! His words 
are-" L'altra cosa è, che il nome del preside Romano di cui 
si fa menzione negli Atti apostolici (xxiv. 22), cioè Felice, 
nel nostro codice è scritto <Þ[Àt
, come appunto si scrive nei 
fraIllmenti della versioni copta publicata dal 'V oide." But 
I llllist. conclude this subject next week. 
Turvey Abbey, July 31, 1860. 
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THE TWO ROJIAS EDITIOXS OF THE CODEX ,ATICAX{;S (B).-COLJ
ATION 
OF SE\
E
 TEE
 PASSAGES.-THE FIRST EDITIO
 FCRTHJ:.R CORRECTED 
1
 THIRTY-THREE PL\CES.-FURTHER OBSERVÅTIO
S O
 CODEX (B).- 
VERCELLOXE,-THE YATICAX LIBRARY. 


To tlte sallie. 



I y dear Principal, 
I resume tbe subject where I left off last week. T\\o 
Roman editions of the text of the Codex Vaticanus of the 
New Testament being before the world, the question imme- 
diately arisps-( 1) What is the superiority of the one over 
the othet? and (2) 'Yith what amount of accuracy does 
either represent the original codex ? 
N ow, on comparing the two books only superficially tû- 
gether, one is made aware of many points of dissimilarity 
bet"
een them, TI)e earlier (quarto) edition is printed in 
paragraphs; the later (octavo) is divided into verses. But, 
unfortunately, the paragra.phs of the printed book do not 
corresjJond u'itlt tIle parafj'J"ajJ!ls of tlte code:r. Next, the 
marginal annotations in the two editions are not the same. 
(1) SOll1e are found to be most perp12xingly at variance. 
Thus, ÈlfJJij()ij(J'QV (St. J oln i. 13) is first said to be writren 
f'}'fVV. 2. m,: afterwards, we are told, "altera N. (!) verbi 
f'}'fVV. superponitur à 1. m."-'Ve are left to infer (from 
the margin of the octavo) that 
l1}VV'Y}lfVOVÇ is found I. ID. 
at Acts. vii. 56. But the margin of the quarto informs us 
expressly tlJat the reading of the codex is 2LfVV'}'.-Hope- 
less is the confusion in St. 
Iark ii. 4, 9, 11, between 
KPÚßUTOV, 
!>áßßaTov, KpáßaTTov, and h'páßßaTTov) occa- 
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sioncd by the conflicting evidence of the two editions and 
the table of errata.-The text of the quarto (at Acts xx. 
16) exhibits KÉKPlK(: the margin, "1. m. KfK(>H.": the 
octavo, I(fKrlKH,-and nothing in the margin! \Vhich of 
the three is right ? 
(2) That the second edition should often supply valuable 
information where the first edition is silent, was to have been 
expected. But it is perplexing to find that occasionally a 
valuable secret, which was duly recorded in the margin of 
the quarto, disappears entirely from the octavo. Thus, for 
8v ft7f'OV (St. John i. 15), we are told (in tbe quarto) that 
the codex reads, "I. m. mendose, ó d7T(
V." On so im- 
portant a subject, why is the octavo edition silent ?-In the 
quarto, against NHK6
r]f-loç (St. John iii. 4), it is noted, 
"ita 1. m. N"HK. Sed antea NtK." vVhy are those last three 
important words dropped when that note COInes to be re- 
printed in the octavo edition? - 'Vhy is the statement of tbe 
first edition concerning the last balf of Acts xxiii. 28- 
(" sequentia verba sex in margine codicis sunt") suppressed 
in the second edition ? 
On closer inspection, the existence of many discrepancies 
in the text ( of which no notice is taken in any part of 
either edition) becomes appDrent. A specimen of these 
will be most conveniently exhibited in two parallel co- 
lumns :- 


lJIai's First Edition. 


JJfai's Second Edition. 


1. St, l\Iatt. iii. 14. Kal o'v. om, o'V, 
This l)lace I referred to, and founel that the reading of the codex 
. " 
18 Kat. o'V. 


2. St. l\Iatt. vi, 4. O'ov 
 lÀ
1]JL. 
I found in the codex-O'ov 
 l'l\
1]p.. 
3, St. l\Iatt. x, 32, lv ovpavoîr, 
I found in the coc1ex-lv Toîs- ovp. 
4. St. l\Iatt, xiv, 7. alTT](HTat.. 
I found in the codex-alTT]U1]TaL. 


om, 
. 


Iv Toír ovp. 


al T
U1]Tat.. 



5, St. l\Iatt. xviü, 14. p.ov TOV Iv. 
I found in the codex - /-wv TOV l v. 
6. St. l\Iatt. xxiv. 17. 
pal n. 
I found in the codex-
pat Tá. 
7. St, 1\Iark v, 29. 


páve1'J. 
I found in the coelex-l
1'Jpálle1], 
8, St, l\lark vii. 33. l(]"rilla

v. 
I found in the coelex-'uTilla

, 
9. St, l\Iark viii. 14. l1f'
ÀáeOllTO. à1f'
ÀáeoVTO. 
I found in the codex-I. m. l1f'
Àáe
IITO,-2. m, 0 "Titten above the 
third 
. 
10, St, l\Iark viii. 17. UVll
íTE (marg.) 
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û1ll. 


TOV. 


'" \ 
Itpat Ta. 



 
1]páve1'J. 


34. È uTilla

. 


uvvlfl.Tt: (nwrg.). 


I fear my observation here is not trustworthy; for I have 
made a memorandum to the effect that one line ends tbus- 
ov
È (J'vvl, (the last two letters being beyond tbe column) ; 
and that 
Tl, in the text line (a word wbich Cod, B is said to 
omit, but which exists in the text us receptu8) is spelt with 
a diphthong (EL). 
At all events, (J'VV[HTE IS certainly the reading of the 
codex,-not (J'VVELTE. 


11. St, l\Iark viii, 19. ÖT
. 
I found in the codex-öTE, without the lCat 
12. St, l\Iark xü. 4. llC
cþaÀalCl)uav. 
I founel in the codex-;IC
cþaÀlCl)uall. 
13. St. Luke vii. 1. 'E1f'
ì ôi. 
I found in the codex-
1f'fl.ô
. 
14. St. John viii. 23, vp.
'i!; llC TOV TOVTOV. vp.
îs llCTovTov ,.ov. 
I found in the codex here-TovTov TOV. 
15. St. John viii, 23. 
lp.ì 
IC TOV 
ICÓUP.OV TOVTOV. 
I found in the codex here-Tov lCóap.ov TOÓTOV. 
16. St, John ix. 10. 
1I
c[>Xe1'Juáv. 
I founel in the coclex-
lI
ci>xe1Juáll. 
17. The title of St. Paul's Epistle to the Colossians is thus 
exlllbited by the two editions :- 
KOAA

AEI
. 
(mrtï"g,) , 2, 111. KoÀoauaEÎs-. 


\ ., 
Kat OT
. 



 lC
cþaÀíCl)(J'av 


2E1f'
l.ô
. 


., \' , 
HP.1. 
 IC TOVTOV 
TOV ICÓUP.OV. 


Èv
CÞxe1'Juáll. 


KOAO

AEI
. 
(marg,) ale m. KoÀauu. 


But why "alia manus" ? Why not" I. m:'? The first 
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edition. of 1\Iai represents tl1e truth of the codex-both in 
its title and in its subscription. 
The result of tbis collation is not very satisfactory. Out 
of the seventeen places enumerated above, in seven instances 
the earlier (quarto) edition of Mai is tlle more accurate: in 
ten, the later (octavo) edition exhibits the truth of the 
codex. As for the marginal capitals, often omitted in the 
first edition, and supplied in tbe second, I believe they may 
be assumed to be always correctly supplied. I verified three 
in St. 1Iatthew-.viz., PIZ, PIU, PMB. And now, let us 
endeavour to look a little furtber. 
In several points of discrepancy which I had not leisure 
to verify, it is easy to perceive that the second edition of 
Mai must almost infallibly exhibit the truth. Such are the 
following :- 


In all these cases the diphthong is doubtless the original 
reading of the codex. 
St. Luke ix. 12. c H 
È. 
St. Luke xv. 29. 'lrarpÌo 
St. Luke xXÜÌ. 35. ÈK ÀíKròr. 
St, Luke xxÏÜ. 38, (3a(J"LÀíVS. 
St, John i, 50. ' A'lríKpí.B1]. 
St, Jolm iv. 5. 
tXàp. 
St. John iv. 9. ua}Lapdn
os. 
81. John iv, 42. ón olJl(Én. 
St. John xÏÜ, 8. I1](TOVS aVTCê. 
St. John xvii, 6. ovr 
É
CðKá
. 
St. John xx. 17. 'lrarÉpa }LOV. 'lrOPíVOV. 
Acts vii, 56. 
L
VOtì'}LÉvovs. 
Acts xvii. 20, 8ÉÀOt. 
Acts xxiii, 28. '}'véðvm. 


St. 
lark xiv. 37. (marg.) 2, m. íluX. 
St. John vi, 13. ('I1wrg.) 2, m. KpíLB. 
St, John xiii, 27. (marg.) 2, m. ráxnov. 
2 Cor. xii, 11. (marg.) 2. ill. Àdav. 
Co!. ill. 7. (marg.) 2. ill, vVVíí. 


(marg.) 1. m. 
luX. 
(marg.) 1 m. heic Kp
Le. 
(marg,) 1. Ill. ráx
tov. 
(nwry,) 1. Ill, À
íav. 
(ma}'g.) 1. ill, vvvn. 



H
1], 


'lrarpì aVTov. 
Ó 
KÀ
I(TÒr 
Ó {3u(J"LÀ
ùr. 
, A'lr
Kpí.B1] aVTCê. 

vXàp. 
uaJLapdn
os ovu1]s. 
rI 
Olli. on. 
om, )I1]uovs. 
otJr ;
CðKár. 


om. }LOV. 

L1]1I0tì'JLÉvovr. 
8ÉÀH. 


È7rt:Ylléðvm. 
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Acts xxiv. 11. 
 8wßflCa, 
Acts xxv, 26, ypátaL. 
Acts XXTI. 4, p.ov T
lI, 
St. J mnes m. 4. ßOVÀfJTUL. 
St. James iv. 10, iVW1rLOV TOV. 


.,. 
om. TJ. 
ypát eù . 
Oul. T
V. 
ßOí/^fTaL. 
om. TOV. 


Either Birch, or BartoIocci, or both, confirm the readings 
found in tlte second column, which represents 
IaiJs second 
edition. 


1 81. Pet. i. 14. uvuXfJJLG.nCóp.fva (so 
corrected by hand). 
The margin of the octavo edition happily explains that 
the actual reading of the codex is-val. 


UVUXfJ p.unCóJLfVOI.. 


2 8t, ret. ii. 18. marg. 1. ID. p.aTmóTfJr. 
1 Cor. iii, 2. 8vvuuBf. 


cod. JLUTULOTTJTfJr. 
È 8VlIuuBf. 


The reading of the earlier edition of 
Iai, in both the 
above places, was clearly a typographical error. 


1 Cor. xii. 19. Tà 'TI"éÍVTa. 


, 
OJil. Ta. 


Birch confirms the reading in the second column. 


Gal. m. 2U, U'TI"ÉpJLu. 


U'TI"ÉpJLUTor. 


I infer from Tischendorf that (rTrÉ.PflaTo
' is the reading 
of the codex. 


Eph, v. 1-:1. ËYftpaL. 
Eph. Y. 10. é:Jðuî
 1rVfvJLunlCu'ir. 
Phil, li. 9. ôllop.a. 
2 Thess, ii. HI. ó BfÒ
. 


ËYftpf, 
U/Il. 1rvfvp.aTtK.aî
. 
TÒ ðvoJLa. 
om, ó. 


Birch confirms the readings found in the second column. 
In the foregoing thirty-three places, therefore, I think it 
may be assumed that the second edition of 
Iai exhibits the 
truth of the codex. Of its superior accuracy in Acts xxvii. 
14, 'T ercellone twice assures us (p. v. and p. 201) ; and eight 
or nine places he COITects in his preface; (where, by tbe way, 
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fOf 'i1'porþl1T
v(J'af1Ev we are doubtless to read 'i1'poErþl1TEÚ(Ta'l
v). 
In the following places, I suspect that tIle first edition is 
fight :- 
Acts xvii. 34. (marg.) 2. lTI. àpECJ)'TrayíTJ']r. (mar[J.) 2. 1l1. àpEO'Tr. 
Acts xxi. 28. (7Jlltì'[J.) ICEICOI.VWV1]Kt:. (mar[J,) 2, In. ICEICOI.VWV1]lCfV- 
1 St. John iii. 21. tXO/LfV. Êxn. 
Certain words in either edition I pass over; assuming 
them to be mere typographical errors. As, in the quarter- 
àÀE
av
Pl1vtiJ (Acts xxviii. II). In the octavo-
vÀáðEÀfþOL 
(1 St. Pet. iii. 8); àðHaÀl7T'TWç' (I Thess. i. 3); 2. m., Ú/1ElV 
(St. John viii. 24), &c. In both,-à'}'w7Twv (St. John xiv. 
24); TÒ (Roln. vii. 22) ; TOVTO (I St. John iv. 10), &c. 
A discrepancy between the two editions of J\Iai is also 
found (as you have yourself shown me, by furnishing me 
with the result of our learned friend's a patient collation), in 
the following places, where it would be agreeable to know 
which is the actual reading of the codex :-St. l\Iatt. xxvi. 
60. St. Luke ii. 33: iii. 14: yi. ] 7: viii. 51: ix. 10, 37 : 
x. 39: xii. 20: xvi. 4: xvii. 24: xviii. 9, 30: xix. 8: 
xxii, 30, 42: xxiv. 21. St. John v. 10: x. ü: xii. 40. 
Acts ni. 11: x. II: xiii. 26: xvi. 11, 31: xvii. 21: 
xviii. 21: xx. 9, 1 Ü, 23, 29: xxiii. 22: xxvii. 21 : xxviii. 
11. 8t, James iii, 5. 2 St. Peter ü. 12. I St. John iv. 10. 
Rom. viii. 5: ix_ 20, 33. 1 Cor. i. II. 2 Cor. x. 10. 
Eph. iv. 20: v. II. I Thess. iii. 8. Heb. vii. 4 : viii. 11.- 
How easily might this list be extended! and in how many 
places must there stilllul'k an error in botl/; editions! Such 
I suspect to be the following:- 
(1) St. Luke viii, 12. ålCovuavTEr. 
(2) St, Luke vill, lû. ÀVXlIíar TíBTJUI.V. 
(3) Acts xx, 32. ðovlIm T
lI ICÀ1]povop.íav.: 
(4) 1 St. Pet. iiÏ. 13. fl TOV. 
a The Rev. E. H. Hansell, B,D., Prælector of Theology, 1Iag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 
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(5) 1 Cor, li. 13. 
LðaKToí
 '1iVEvp..aTo
. 
(6) Phil, ii. 8. p..
 ði. 
(7) Col. i, 4. àyá7T1JV El
. 
(8) Col. Í. 1û. wávTa Èv, 
(9) Col. Í. 18. ÈUTLV 
 àpX
. 
(10) Co]. Í. 20. È7rl yij
. 
(11) Col. i, 27, ö ÈUTLv. 
(12) St. l\Iatt. xxyi. 17. 
TOLp..éJ.UCI}p..Év. 


1\Iura1to says that in the above places he himself read as 
follows:-(I) Ù"OVOVTEÇ;. (2) À. f.7TlT[(J. (3) Ko art. (4) 
iàv TOV. (5) 
t
U
T(
 7TV. (6)" Birchius, et l\Iajus nobis 
retulit f11}

v:' (7) Ct. T11v EÌç. (8) 7r. Tà iv. (9 ) No art. 
(] 0) f7Tì TijÇ; yijç;. ( ll) öç; ÈerTLlI. 
1Iost of these observations are, as JOu may easily divine, 
the result of subsequent study. Had I been as familiar 
when I was at Rome witb the text of Codex B as I have 
becolne since, I should bave examined it to far better pur- 
pose. Let me, in conclusion, state what else struck me in 
the manuscript, and so dismiss tbe subject. 
At St. 1\Iatt. xxi. 4, one's eye is arrested by the following 
inaccuracy of the original scribe. I place between crotchets 
what has been left unaccentuated :- 


TÒ p
8E 
 ðLa TOV '1iÀ1JpCl}81J TO P1J8EvJ ðLà TOV. 


At St. 1\latt. xxyi. 56, I read-
pv-yov [Ot 
E K()UT1}erUVTEt; 
T01J I1}rrovl' HþV'}'OV] Ot 
f, &c. 
At St. Luke i. 37, the \\ords-öTL OVK à
vvuTijerH-are 
repeated. They make a line. 
At St. John xvii. 18, 1 Ü, I found-Kà-yw à7r
erTHÀu 
" , " [ "\ 
UVTOVÇ; HÇ; TOV Kuerf10V, KU-YW U7rEerTH^U aVTovç; ELÇ; TOV 
- ] ,(, , - " "\ 
Koerp.o 
Ul. V7rEf> UVTWV E-YW K, T. ^. 
It would have been desirable, I tbink, for the editor to 
allude to tbis class of errors. It helps a man to form his 
own judglllent of the amount of care with which a codex 
bas been copied. 
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In St. John ix. 4, the reading is-
Û Èrr&
f(J'8E, 1. m. 
Above the final E is written (2. m.)-ul. . . . In ver. 11, 
can the reading of the codex be T
V 
ElÀwà/l; or is my 
hasty pencilling incorrect? 
In St. John viii. 24, the reading, I think, is E1;rov ov 
v/lEiv,-not 2. m. but I. ID. 
In St. J obn xvii. 15", the codex reads OVK frWTW tva C:P
lÇ 
, " .., , " À ' tr , '" .. 
aVTovç EK TOV 
O(J'/lOU, a^ lva TlJP1/rI
1t; aVTovç EK TOU 

ó(J'l1ou. (Then comes a line 1. m. which has been so tam- 
pered with 2. m. that without more time than I had to 
bestow it was Ùnpossible to decipher the words. The next 
line goes on,) OVK El.rIlV Kuf)wÇ K. T. À. . . . Not a hint of 
all this is given in either of :
Iai's editions of the text,- 
which is certainly to be regretted. It creates an uneasy 
misgiving as to wbat may exist of the same kind elsewhere. 
And this place in St. John is not a mere error of the tran- 
scriber. A thanasius quotes the words, as they are found 
above, at p. 1035 (al. edit, p. 825) of his works. 
You have now before you the sum of my observations on 
Codex B. 1\1 Y eye was arrested by several other peculiari- 
ties which interested me not a little, and which I very care- 
fully noted; but which, on obtaining access to a copy of 

Iai's reprint, I found were before the world already; so that 
it would be of no use to repeat them. You may imagine, 
for example, how perplexing it was, amid an unbroken page 
of uncials, to observe that the only commencement of a 
fresh paragraph was with the words-MlÀÀwv 

 àvußaívÚv 
"Il1O"OVÇ EÌÇ (Ifpo(J'óÀuf1a a formula which, as my memory 
told me, occurs nowhere in the Gospel! Else"where, to light 
on the word (J'vo"Tr H þof1lvwv-which I was Sll're is not found 
in the Gospels at all. So at S t. John ix. 11, I coulc111ardly 
believe my eyes when I read ÈKEivOt; ó avÐpw7ToÇ ó Àf-YÓf1EVOÇ 
'Il1rIOVÇ, &c. &c. And so in other places. 
To conclude. The more I reflect on this celebrated 
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codex, the more convinced do I feel of its very remote 
antiquity. After comparison with other of the oldest extant 
codices, I see not how it can be thought more modern than 
the beginning of the fourth century. The fact that it has 
marginal references to a system of sections wholly diverse 
from those of Eusebius, is in itself a strong evidence of its 
very high antiquity. }'Iay it not be assumed that it is an- 
terior in date to the Council of Nicæa? 1Vhy should it not 
belong to the third century ? 
But the antiquity of a codex, and the authenticity of its 
text, are very different things. I have always thought that 
the text of Codex B is one of the most vicious extant.. It 
abounds in most important omissions, a vast number of 
which are not to be accounted for by the carelessness of the 
transcriber; and in the peculiarity of some of its readings 
it is found to be supported by none but the Cambridge 
Codex D, the character of which (and a very bad character 
it is) may be seen at the end of :àIiddleton on the Greek 
Article. Tischendorf, I am aware, has made the text of the 
Vatican MS. the foundation of his own (7th) edition. This 
is not the place for inquiring whether he has acted judi- 
ciously in so doing, or very much the reverse. 
That Codex B omits St. Luke xxii. 43, 44: St. John, 
v. 3, 4, and vii. 53 to viii. ll,--as well as the last twelve 
verses of St. l\lark's Gospe],-is a matter of general noto- 
riety; but it is not so generally known, with reference to 
this last omission, that besides the blank remainder of the 
column after the words iCPOßOVVTO 'Yá
, it leaves a u'/tolp 
colunlJ1- blank; thereby intimating, in t1le most eloquent 
manner possible, tbat there has been something consciously 
left out. For tllat blank column at the end of St. l\lark's 
Gospel is the only blank column in tbe whole Codex. 
As for the two editions of the text now before the world, 
enough has been said to enable you and others to form SODle 
D 
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idea of their value. They are of the utmost importance, 
(the octavo edition especially,) and for the most part, they 
fire trustworthy. (That there has been no intention to 
deceive, what need to state?) But the possession of neither 
renders the other qnite superfluous. Nor are they, both to- 
gether, such a faithful exhibition of the Codex as to super- 
sede the necessity of further collation. A singular illus- 
tration of the difficulty of achieving perfect accuracy in 
such undertakings is furnished by the enumeration of 211 
errors charged again
t Birch by 1\1 ai, in his Appendix, 
whereof no less than fifteen are corrected by l\Iai in his 
second edition, in a manner inconsistent with the actual 
readings of that edition of his own text! Vercellone could 
render no more acceptable service to Biblical scholars than 
by presenting them with the text of the Oodex Vaticanns in 
a new and corrected form, somewhat after the fashion recom- 
mended in my former letter-verbatÍJn et literatÍJn. 
Some words of that scholar were quoted above. They 
are found in his Dissertation "Dell' antichissimo Oodice 
Vaticano delle Bibbia Greca" (Rome, 18ßO), which is a 
pamphlet worth your reading. I cannot name this learned 
gentleman without recommending to your notice the very 
laborious and admirable edition of the Vulgate which he 
has now in hand, and of w hien part has already appeared. 
I t ought to have a place in all our college libraries. Vercellone 
assured me, by the way, that it is a mistake to suppose tbat 
there was no established Latin text of the Bible before 
Jerome's \Tulgate. There was a "V etus Itala,"-which. in 
the main, has continued the Vulgate text of the 
 ew Testa- 
ment to this day. 
Here I lay down my pen on the subject of Codex B. I 
did not imagine, when I took it up, that I was going to 
write two such dry, and long, and unreadable letters,-dry, 
I mean, to the generality; for to the initiated I trust they 
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win not prove unacceptable. I felt so entertained myself, 
that I flattered myself I was going to be entertaining. It is 
impossible, in truth, to approach the subject without being 
transported in imagination back to the gorgeous Library of 
the Vatican, in which the Codex is preserved. And U'/lO 
that has ever surveyed that long suite of apartments, (there 
are forty apartments in all, and I think nineteen in a suite,) 
-those ceilings and walls glittering with arabesque paint- 
ings, and those many mysterious presses full of 1\188., of 
which only a few choice specimens are ever produced to 
vulgar eyes, such as yours and mÌt"\e: 'wllo can recollect it 
all,-the costly objects of art displayed within, and the deli- 
cious gardens spread without,-unconscious of a thrill of 
pleasurable emotion; of sincere admiration and delight? 
So present bave those many gorgeous accessories been to nl)7' 
own memory, all the time I have been writing, that I can 
llardly divest myself of tbe delusive expectation that they 
will have suggested thmnselves to the reader also, and com- 
pensated in part for my own dryness and dulness. 
Houghton Conquest, Aug. 8, 18GO. 


D 2 
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MODERN nO:\IISH SUNDAY SERYICES.-HEARIXG ::\L\.SS.-THE ROSARIO A
D 
BEXEDIZIOXE, - TRIDUOS A
D NOVE
AS, - THE YIA CRuCIS l
 THE 
COl.ISEU.:\1. 


To tlie Rev. tlte Regius Professor of Divinity. 

fy dear Dr. Jacobson, 
It used to be a frequent subject of secret wonder with me, 
before I went to Rome, how in the world the spiritual life of 
a Roman Catholic population is sustained. The Breviary 
and the l\Iissal,-.their P'ra!Je'r-book, ill. short,-being in 
Latin, (which cannot, of course, be generally" understanded 
of the people,") how, do the unlearned,-bow, in other words, 
do the great bulk of the population,-contrive to satisfy their 
own spiritual necessities and yearnings? Let Romanism be 
as corrupt as it will, splendid churches Rome certainly 
possesses; and we hear that these are generally open, and 
often largely frequented. How do the worshippers occupy 
themselves there? Are they coutent to listen to 
Iatins and 
Vespers, week after .week, without understanding more than 
a few words of either? How is it possible that they can, 
in this way, learn the common principles of morality; or 
Inaster the necessary outlines of the Christian faith? It 
was no answer to these questions to be assured that the 
Breviary services,-
latins, and Vespers, and Compline, and 
the 1'est,-are 'Not used for purposes of parochial worship 
ill church. This rather increased the difficulty than re- 
moyed it. 
For it suggested the additional inquiry,- If then, practi- 
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.. 
cally, the Breviary and l\Iissal are '/lot the RODlish people's 
Prayer-book, wbat becomes of that boasted possession of 
theirs? ,"Yïth ttS (God be praised!) our ancient Breviary 
and 
Iissal,-revised, condensed, and improved in every 
page,-are to tltis /lour the people's Prayer-book. Has 
Rome, then, practically pa1 0 ted u"ith, her inheritance? 
'Vhat she has done with it may reasonably form the subject 
of a separate letter. Enough on the present occasion that 
I should recall, as faithfully as 1 am able, how the Bomish 
Church sustains the spiritual life of her children, when they 
present themselves in the courts of the LORD'S House, and 
come together to worship. The Breviary services she 
certainly does ?lot give them. 
Not to waste words,-if Going to Clturclt be a correct 
popular description of the Anglican notion of being ex- 
ternally a religious person, Hearing Massa describes 
accurately the Romanist view of the same character. By 
"going to Church," we mean, of course, attending either 
"l\Iorning Prayer," or "Evening Prayer," or both: and 
these, as we know, involve alike, almost invariably a SeTillon ; 
while t11e former implies inevitably the Communion Service 
8]SO. But" hearing .1\Iass" is a very different affair. It 
consists simply in seeing and hearing, or at least observing, 
the priest celebrate. An undevúut person 'will join a }'lass 
which has begun already; aDd thus get his devotions over 
in twenty minutes or less. Howeyer, it is no more fair to 
cite the practice of the un devout of one communion tl18.n of 
another. Let me rather describe the practice of a devout 
worshipper. He, (I should perhaps rather say sIte,) tries to 


a. In the 1)Opu1ar devotional n1anna1s, js gene1'ally found the" l\Iodo 
f1i wlire 1a S, 
Iessao" So in F1'ench books of a similar class: 
"Prière avant la l\Iesse pour se disposer à 1a bien entendre." In the 
COllll)endiUlll of Christian Doctrine, it is asked, h Quanti e quali 80no 
i Com..andamenti dt:;lla Clúese? Sono sei: Cdir fa S, Jle.ssa," &c. 
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hear l\Iass as often as daily (just as the more devout of our 
own people try to get to church every day) ; and communi- 
cates (just as among ourselves) once a month, or oftener. 
Carefully performed, the service of the l\lass lasts ha]f an 
J10ur,-wl1ich is felt to be but a small space of time to give 
,veekly to public worship. Accordingly a pious person will 
attend tlt.O or three },f asses in succession, on Sundays; 
and, on occasions of communicating, will stay to hear one 
l\lass more. Such are the devotions of the forenoon. What 
need to remark on the contrast (not to go any further) 
between the method of tbe two Churches? To say nothing 
of the language employed, our genera] practice is to have the 
ancient Prayers, Hymns, and Creeds of the Church,-a por- 
tion of the Psalms, - a Lesson from either Testament,-the 
Litany, and a Sermont-together .with such parts of the 
Communion Service as are read when there is no celebra- 
tion. Their general practice is to have none of these; but 
tIle u'hole of the Communion Service, on the contrary; at 
which the congregation are present without communicating, 
-Q thing which we, with the ancient Church, entirely 
disallow. a 
The ordinary forenoon devotions of a Roman Catholic are 
further attended with the following differences of detail- 
viz" that a person goes to any church (for the parochial 
feeling is unknown in this respect); enters at any time 
between 5 a m. and noon; kneels in the vicinity of some 
altar where l\Iass has not yet begun; follows the Latin 
service as closely as the worshipper knows how; and seldom 
makes responses. (These are made by the little boy who 
waits on the priest.) "\Yhen a person intends to con1muni- 


a The detailed proof of this assedion, (which WOlÙ<.1 be out of 
l)lace here,) ,,'ill be offered by my!;elf in a separate publication. I 
should not have thought snell proof necessary, but that the state- 
nlent in the text has been (with more vigour than learning) assailed, 
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cate, the usual practice is to go early,-at five, half-past 
five, or six o' clock, for example; on other occasions, at ten 
or eleven. At that time JJlessa Cantata is commonly cele- 
brated. This is the l\Iass most largely attended, and lasts 
for an hour,- I believe I have now fairly described the sum 
total of the ordinary public worship of a respectable Ro- 
roamst on Sunday. For perhaps he does not go to church 
in the afternoon at all. 
A yet closer approximation to the Anglican method is 
exhibited by those people who are careful, on Sundays, to 
listen to that celebration of 
Iass, (called, I believe "
lessa 
conventuale,") in the course of w bich the " paraco" delivers 
a discourse on the Gospel for the day. I believe this is 
'i'llva'riably a "spiegazione del' Evangelio/' and lasts for 
three-quarters of an hour. Half an hour 'Would be thought 
distinctly too short a time. (A" predica," or sermon, lasts 
for a "piccola ora," and is a different thing.) This service 
occupies, in all, from an hour and a quarter to an hour and 
a half. Persons who are careful to attend it win probably 
be of the number of those who make a point of entering a 
church in tbe course of the afternoon, "l)er visitare il 
Sagramento e la Virgine:' a This" visita" occupies a few 
minutes, and is elnployed in reciting five "Pater- N osters," 
as many ".A. ve- 
larias" and "G]orias;' in honour of the 
five 'Wounds of our Blessed LORD; or three of each, in 
honour of the Holy Trinity. To these are added three 
Ave- !Iarias to the Blessed 'Tirgin. In the popular de- 
votional manuals, prayers are commonly found which pious 
persons are instructed to use on the occasion of this visita. 
I believe the only other ordinary service on Sunday 
evenings in a Roman Catholic church consists of the Rosario 
della J.1Iadonna find the Benedizio'lle. Saying the Rosary, 


a There is a little DIannal of Liguori's,- risittl ((7 SF;, Sacramento 
ed a JlarÎl:t f:>antissima, pel' cia!;can [JiOrJlO del mese, 1837. 
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(a method stated to have been devised by St. Dominic in the 
twelfth century,) means nothing else but repeating 150 Ave- 
l\Iarias, 15 Pater-N osters, and as many Glorias, in honour of 
the Virgin; and at every tenth Ave and single Pater- 

 oster, 
meditating on one of the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary, 
five of which are "gaudiosi," five "dolorosi," and five 
"gloriozi:' Thus, the first "mistero gaudioso" was the 
....-\nnul1ciation; the second, the visit to Elizabeth, &0. To 
this devotional exercise certain indulgences are annexed. 
Benediction, (which the Fl'ench can Salllt,) denotes the 
display of the consecrated wafer, with the IJ.itany of the 
Virgin, and the "Tantum ergo," (or two last verses of the 
l1ynln "Fange lingua gloriosa.")-lnto that Litany, by 
the way, has been lately introduced the invocation, "Re- 
gina, sine labe originali concepta, ora pro nobis." -Such is 
the" evening s.ervice" at Rome. But there are churches, of 
course, in that city, where Vespers, (often with Inusic,) may 
be attencled: because at Rome there are so many conven- 
inal societies, one or other of which is attached to every 
principal church. For this reason, by the way, Ronle itself 
does not furnish a fair sample of the Romif3h system. 
However, it is of Rome only that we are now to speak. 
The question, of course, obviously and immediately 
arises,- How can the spiritual life of a people, or rather the 
yearnings of a devout soul after public worship> be sustained 
upon such meagre diet as this? Yet more,-How can the 
common sort, without more public instraction than has been 
described, pick up the necessary outlines of divine Truth
- 
the very elements of religious knowledge? The answer is
 
that though what is spoken of above is the whole, 01' almost 
the whole, of our public method, the foregoing meagre out- 
line is not by any means the whole of the provision nlade b.y 
the Church of Rome for the lay members of her own Com- 
munion. Banish from you!' mind all thoughts of the Bre- 
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viary services. '\Vith tne1Jt the laity have nothing at all to 
do. No. The remedy is found in something vastly more 
modern, something vastly different from tltat,-as I am 
about to explain. 
Opportunities are afforded to devout people of frequent- 
ing the church for the purpose of congregational worship by 
the often recurring announcement of a Triduo or a Novena, 
as it is called, in honour of a certain Saint. These special ser- 
vices, extending (as their name implies) over three or nine 
days, originate occasionally with the ecclesiastical bodies them- 
selves; on great festivals of the Church, for example. 1\lore 
often, I believe, they are the expression of individual piety. 
Anyone desiring a favour at the hands of one of the saints, 
-So Giuseppe, S. Luigi, S. Ignazio, or more likely the 
1\Iadonna,-orders a Triduo or a Novena in their honour. 
But in time of national trouble, this is done by public 
authority, and seven years of indulgence are promised to 
those who are present on anyone of the days: plenary 
indulgence to as many as, after confession and Holy Com- 
munion, shall attend devoutly, on each day. A confraternity 
very often institutes a Triduo; the precise character of 
which depends on the liberality of those who set it on foot, 
and on the usage of the church at which it is celebrated; 
for every principal church has a method of its own. There 
is a strong family likeness, however, between them all. Cer- 
tain prayers in the vernacular tongue, the Litany of the 
Virgin, hymns, and the Benediction, together -with sundry 
pieces of vocal music,-these elements commonly make up 
the office. A sermon is also often introduced. Then, the 
walls of the church where the function (fu'llziolle) is to be 
performed are invariably hung with pariti, or silk hangings 
(pink, white, blue, and yellow),. fringed with gold. The 
effect of this is tawdry, and very much indeed the reverse of 
solemn; but it evidently delights the people. Some chan- 
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deliers are also hung about, and a profusion of candles 8l'e 
lighted above the altar. 
I can recall two such services very distinctly. One was at 
the church of S. l\
raria della Pace. At 5 p.m. there was the 
Litany of the Saints, and by 6,30 all was ended. The 
church was small and dark, and densely crowded with 
persons of a very humble class, presenting an affecting 
spectacle; for though the devotions were partly in Latin, 
the poor people responded freely. At 7.30 began a second 
service, (for men only,) consisting of the Litany of the 
Virgin and a Predica. There was some lively music, of 
course.-A Tridno at S. Andrea delle Fratte was a more 
considerable affair; as brilliant, in fact, as eighteen cut- 
glass chandeliers and some hundreds of candles could make 
it. After a sermon by a friar, which lasted an hour, (a pa- 
negirico on S. Francisco de Paolo,) eight or nine persons 
in a temporary orchestra performed some pieces of yocal 
1nusic, an organ and a species of horn accompanying. 
These sounded like airs out of an opera, but the words were, 
of course, meant to be solemn. One of the men had such 
a ridiculous falsetto, that all the congregation began to 
laugh whenever his part became conspicuous. Then came 
some prayers, followed by the Te Delon. vVhat was strik- 
ing and beautiful, at the petition, " 'Ve therefore pray Thee 
help Thy servants," &c., the whole congregation suddenly 
knelt. The church was full, and the people were for the 
most part highly attentive; but there ,vas very little real 
solemnity in the thing, of course. It was clear that the 
dense assembly present regarded the whole affair in the light 
of a musical entertainment, combined with a certain amount 
of religious ceremonial, which happily reconciled the often 
contending claims of duty and pleasure. 
Another devotional exercise which is highly popular with 
the people is the Via Cr'llcis. OUf LORD is feigned to have 
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either halted ",ith His Cross, or to have sunk beneath the 
burthen of it, fourteen tÏInes before He reached Calvary. 
These are called the" stations " of the Cross. Accordingly, 
to move from one station to another with the priest and his 
attendants, and to join in the prayers which are offered up 
at each, or to listen to the short exhortation which is often 
delivered at the same time,-constitutes a distinctfitJl
ione, 
or office. What need to say that it is written in the ver- 
nacular tongue, an
 is altogether a modern invention? Here 
is a short and not unfair specimen :-" Stazione IV. GesÙ 
i/lColltra la sua SS.l.Iad?'e. 0 Divin Figlio de .l\Ial'ia! 0 
Santissima 
Iadre del mio GesÙ: eccomi a J vostri santissimi 
piedi umiliato e compunto: son' io quel traditore , che fab- 
bricai, peccando, il coltello di dolore, che trappasso i vostri 
tenerissimi cuori:' . . . . The" 'Via Crucis OJ is practised in 
the highest perfection in the Colise1,nn, which has been con- 
secrated, and around the area of which, large stations are set 
up. Every Friday the "Via Crucis JJ is to be seen there, 
about two hours before A ve 
laria; but on the afternoon of 
Good-Friday the exhibition is altogether of a remarkable 
character. This year the impassioned friar, apostrophising 
the bleeding wounds of his huge Crocijisso, melted the con- 
tadini, or country people, to tears. A motley crowd attended 
the procession round the vast oval of tbe Coliseum, much 
excited as well as much affected. It was described to me as 
a truly extraordinary spectacle. 
I was not able to be present; but it is not difficult to pic- 
ture the scene from what one 11as witnessed on other occa- 
sions. Tbere is something exceedingly striking in the con- 
trast between that awful ruin, standing up in severe massive 
grandeur, and any short-lived modern pageant which is 
transacted within it. One can quite understand Gibbon's 
statement, that "as 11e sat nlusing anlÎdst tbe ruins of the 
Capitol,; while the bare-footed friars were singing vespers in 
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the temple of Jupiter, the idea of writing the decline 
and fall of the city first started to his mind." Tltat y,as in 
1764,-a hundred years ago: but a hundred years are as 
nothing when you stand among the wreck of ancient 
Rome . . . . On the evening when I saw the" 'Tia Crucis JJ 
in the Coliseum, twelve members of a confraternity, (their 
faces concealed,) together with about as many ladies in black, 
(one of the foremost bearing a cross,) entered; a Capuchin 
preceding, attended by two persons carrying lighted lamps. 
A few score of piously disposed people b
ought up the rear. 
After a short predica, the visit of the Stations commenced. 
1Ieanwbile, the soft sunlight fell in a flood on the mighty 
ruin, making it look exceedingly beautiful as well as exceed- 
ingl y grand. More than half was in shadow. The wild 
flowers 'were all in blQom, ana the birds were singing as in 
England; 'a colony of rooks in particular kept up a con- 
tinual cawing,-a sound which one seemed to understand. 
The exhibition was not the less striking because it was so 
unostentatious, and as it were private. 
This "esercizio" (the "Via Crucis ") is sometimes per- 
formed with considerable variety. At the Caravita, on the 
evening of Good-Friday, for example, there is a scenic 
representation, with lively tunes played on a barrel-organ, 
and short hymns sung. On other great days, as the Inven- 
tion of the Cross, it is preceded by a procession.-I will 
continue this subject in my next. 
Houghton Conquest, Aug. 21, 1860. 
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T' ORE.-RELTGIO'CS COXFRATERXITIES,-PROCESSIOr; TO TEE 
CHURCH OF S. PRASSEDE.-STAZIOXI.-ADORATIOX OF RELICS.-RELICS 
EX'C)IERATED,-THE TITLE OF THE CROSS. 
To tI,e saIne. 



Iy dear Dr. Jacobson, 
To continue my enumeration of the several modern public 
devotional exercises of the Burnish Church. 
Therp is another solemn act of worship, "Which consists in 
the adoration of the Sacrament of the LORD'S Body. 
"L'Orazione dell' Quarant' Ore ad onore di GesÙ Sacra- 
mentato," is an act of devotion performed in several of the 
churches of Rome in succession, throughout the year, 
according to a l)l'inted scbeme,-a copy of which hangs in 
the sacristy of every church. One priest kneels before the 
sacrament until he is l'eìieved by another; and persons 
devoutly disposed who enter the church, join silently in the 
act of aelorarion. The altar is profusely lighted, and tlle 
church is hung with j){lriti; tbe pavement being strewed 
with box anel other evergreens. At night, menlbers of the 
"Pia unione di Adoratori del SSe Sacramento" present 
themselyes at the church doors, and are admitted for the 
purpose of prayer. This Office, saiel in round nunlbers to 
last for "quarant' ore," lasts really for forty-eight hours, 
beginning at noon on 'Vedneðday, 1st February (for instance) 
at the church of SSe Vincenzo eel Anastasio; at noon on the 
ensuing Friday, at S. 1\laria in Vallicella; at noon on the 
Sunday after, at the Trinità de' Pellegrini; at the same hour 
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on Tuesday, at S. 1\Iaria del Fopolo; and so on throughout 
the year; so that never for an instant, night or clay, shall the 
sacred object be without ,\yorshippers. But observe, the 
Service of the "Quarant' Ore" ceases abruptly at noon on 
the Thursday in Holy- 'Veek, and for twenty-fQur hours is 
entirely discontinued. It is resumed at noon on Easter-Eve; 
this year, at the splendid Church of S. Ignatius, where, as 
JOu may imagine, the effect was very solemn and striking. 
The sacrament is exposed for worship in lllany other churches 
of Rome besides those contained in the "giro ordinario," 
but without the same circumstances of outward solemnity. 
The devotion of the people at this" funzione "is remark- 
able. 
J\Ientioning the" pia unione," &c., reminds me to advert 
next to the Dlunber of Confraternities at Rome, and to the 
great extent to which re1igious associations are there carried. 
Every parish has such a " confraternita;'-one of Inen, an- 
other of women. But these voluntary associations are more 
than twice as many as the parishes, (of which there are only 
50,) and are formed for all sorts of purposes,-as for ac- 
cOlnpan)'ing the Sacrament when it is carried through the 
streets to be administered to a dying person; for visiting the 
sick; for burying the dead; for praying for the conversion of 
sinners, and so forth. The J?oint to be here noticed, how- 
ever, is rather the outlet fur religious feelings ensured by 
tbese institutions; the opportunities they supply for acts of 
social worship; and the scope they afford for the exercise óf 
many other of those instincts which are written deep in the 
nature of l\Ian. Shortly before Ash-Wednesday, a public 
notice (" Inyito Sagro") is issued by authority setting forth 
that inasmuch as certain of the principal Relics and "sacre 
lmmagini" are to be exposed during the ensuing season of 
Lent, in certain churches specified, the Confrat.ernities of 
Rome afe exhorted by the Pope to resort in procession to 
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those churches. Then follow the names of six,-St. J obn 
Lateran, S. 
Iaria 1\Iaggiore, St. Peter in Vinculis, S. Croce 
in Gerusalemme, St. Peter's, S. Prassede; to each of which 
are assigned about fifteen Arch-Confraternities; two or 
three of which are appointed to visit that church on the day 
specified. Thus, on the first Sunday in Lent, "the Capella 
di Sancta Sanctorum e S. Giovanni in Laterano," was visited 
this year by the "Archiconfraternita del SSmo. cuore di 
Gesù in S. Teodoro H: "Di :ßI. SSma, Addolorata in S. 
Tomnlaso in Parione": and" Delle Sacre Stimlnate di S. 
Francesco." In all, 
7 of these Associations are eLumerated. 
The visit to the church is paid in the evening, at about 
five o'clock,-two hours or so before the Ave 1\Iaria. I 
witnessed three such visits, which were made in quick suc- 
cession at the Church of S, Prassede, on the last Sunday in 
Lent. The .first indication of the approach of a confrater.. 
nity was a veiled crucifix appearing at the door, immediately 
after which the procession entered. On either side of the 
chief functionary walked one bearing a huge candle; and 
about thirty or forty persons followed, walking two-und-two, 
among whom were certain officials, recognisable by their 
wands or staves. The Cappellano of the society, attended 
by a few who bore candles, brought up the rear. All wore 
the same dress,-a sacco or skirt, and a 1nozzetta or cape, 
of white, violet, or blue; and a badge on tbe left arm. A 
ca}J]Juccio concealed the features of eve1 1 Y person, except in 
the case of tlle ecclesiastic who accompanied tlle confrater- 
nity. A small party of females in black closed tbe proces- 
sion. The three or six in front were evidently ladies, the 
chief of '\V horn supported a large crucifix in her hands; one 
on each side of her carrying a large candle. They wore 
black veils, but their faces were visible, and nothing could 
exceed the decorum and propriety of their den1eanour. They 
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appeared wholly unconscious of anything but the religious 
act they were engaged in. 
The ceremony is soon described. The procession entered 
slowly at the west door, moved up toward
 the altar, and 
when the foremost were within a few yards of it, all knelt 
dO'\\Tß for a few minutes on the pavement of the church to 
worship. At a signal given by one of the party, (he tapped 
the pavement with his wand,) they rose, and slowly defiled 
off in the direction of the chapel wherein is preserved the 
column of the Flagellation (!). By the way, no one of the 
other sex may ever enter that chapel, except on one day in 
the year,-the very day of which I am speaking; and on 
tllat day men are as rigorously excluded. '\Vell, all knelt 
again for a few minutes; then rose, and moved slowly 
towards the door, departing as they came, aud making way 
for another procession to enter. . . . . . It was altogether a 
very interesting spectacle. Utterly alien to our English tastes 
and habits, certainly; but the institution evidently suited 
the tastes of the people exactly, and I dare say may be con- 
ducive to piety, and recommend itself to their religious 
instincts. Coming from their several parishes, and return- 
ing, they chant Psalms. 
It follows naturally to speak a littJe more particularly 
about the adoration of ReliJs; for this is just another of 
tbose many definite religious acts which make up the sum 
of popular devotion, and supply the void occasioned by the 
entire discontinuance of the old Breviary offices. - 
In the "Diario Romano," (a little book describing what 
is publicly transacted, of a religious character, during every 
day in the year,) daily throughout Lent, and indeed on every 
occasion of unusual solemnity, (of which, I think, there are 
85 in all,) you read, " Stazione,"-at such a church. This 
( whatever it may imply beside) denotes that Relics are dis- 
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played for adoration in that church, on the day indicated. 
The pavement is accordingly strewed with box; lights burn 
on the altar; and there is a constant influx of visitors to 
that church throughout the day. For example, at S. Prisca's, 
a little church on the Aventine, there was A. "Stazione," 3rd 
April. (In the Romish J\Iissal, you will perceive that on the 
Feria tertia l\Iajoris hebdomadæ, (this year, Apr. 3,) there 
is Statio ad S, Priscallt.) 1'1. very interesting church, by 
the way, it proved, being evidently built on a site of immense 
antiquity, -traditionally said to be the house of Prisca. 
You descend by 31 steps into the subterranean edifice, At 
this little out-of-the-way church, there were strangers arriv- 
ing all the time we were there. Thirty young Dominicans 
from S. Sabina, hard by, streamed down into the crypt; 
knelt for a time; and then repaired to perform a sin1Ïlar act 
of worship above, at the altar. 1\lr. and .l\Irs. Payne, who 
conducted me to the spot, showed me, in the vineyard im- 
mediately opposite, some extraordinary remains of the walJ 
of Servius Tullius. On our return, we observed fresh parties 
straggling towards the church, bent on performing their 
"visita." It should, perhaps, be mentioned that prayers 
have been put forth by authority, to be used on such 
occasions. a 
I must not pass by this subject of Relics so sJightIy; for 
it evidently occupies a considerable place in the publie 
devotions of a Roman Catholic. Thus, the" Invito Sagro," 
already adverted to, specifies whic/t relics will be displayed 
in each of the six churches enumerated-Ceo g., the heads of 
SSe Peter and Paul, their chains, some wood of the Cross, 


a. E.g" "Orazioni da recitarsi nella yisita delle Stazioni" (1828), 
An{l so, elsewhere; for instance in a curious little volume, " X otizie 
compendioze delle sagre stazioni, e chiese staziollali ill Ronla" 
(H:\;Jj), 


E 
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&c.) ;-"-granting seven years of indulgence for every visit, 
by whomsoever paid; anel promising plenary indulgence to 
every person who, after confessing and communicating, shall 
thrice visit each of the aforesaid churches, and pray for 
awhile on behalf of Holy Church. There are besides, on 
nine chief festivals, as many great displays of relics at 
RODle: the particulars of which n1ay be seen in the AJlllée 
Litu1"gique, pp. 189-20G. I witnessed one, somewhat 
leisurely, at the Church of the Twelve Apostles, on the 
afternoon of the I st of l\Iay. 
There was a congregation of about two or three hundred 
in church, while somebody in a lofty gallery displayed the 
Relics, his companion proclaiming with a loud voice what 
each was. "Questo e il braccio," &c. &c., which such-an- 
one gave to this "alma basilica," -the formula being in 
every instance very sonorously intoned. There was part of 
the arm of St. Bartholomew and of St. James the Less; 
part of St. Andrew's leg, arm, and cross; part of one of 
St. Paul's fingers; one of the nails with which St. Peter was 
crucified; St. Philip's right foot; liquid blood of St. James; 
some of the remains of St. John the E,
angelist, of the 
Baptist, of Joseph, and of the Blessed .Virgin; together 
.with part of the ::\Ianger, Cradle, Cross, and Tomb of our 
LORJ?' &c., &c. Of course n1any persons knelt, (though by 
no means all), while this strange (and painful) exhibition 
,vas going on. . . . . Are we to suppose, (one feels inclined 
to ask oneself,) that these people believe all that they hear; 
or that they di:sbelieve it? If they believe,- how exceed- 
ingly infatuated lllust th ey be! If they disbelieve,-how 
dan1aging tu the religious life must the insincerity and hol- 
lowness of such a service become! Above all, how nlust it 
provoke unbelief in things which are worthy of all accepta- 
tion ! 
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Tbe veneration of Relics in the Romish Church is real1y 
carried to an extent which is scarcely credible. If, by a 
desperate effort to be complaisant and accommodating, one 
could wink at certain of the re]ics shown one, would not the 
most ordinary instincts of piety, not to say the merest com- 
mon sense, compel one at last to turn away with sorrow and 
displeasure rr:At Amalfi, they assert that St. Andrew is 
buried; St. 1\íatthew at Salerno; St. 1\lark at Venice. Good. 
Let us suppose that a skeleton, traditionally reputed to be 
the skeleton of an Apostle, was long since conveyed to 
Amalfi, &c. But what of the '/JUlny skulls, arms, legs, &c., 
of tbe same saints which are to be seen at Rome, and else- 
where? St. Andrew's skull, for instance, at S1. Peter's,- 
bis leg at the Church of the T-welve Apostles, and one of 
11Ïs ribs at S. 
laria in Campitel1i,- St. 1\fatthew's arm at 
S. l\Iaria 
Iaggiore and at S. Prassede, &c. &c. &c. Why, 
again, (if they will invent such things,) display (of all 
heads in the world!) the head of John the Baptist? a 'Vhy, 
(of all fingers,) pretend to show the unbelieving finger with 
which St. Thomas touched the side of his risen LORD? b 
. vVhat lJrotesque notions, too, are they for ever 
laying hold of! The idea, for instance, of showing the 
porphyry slab on which the soldiers cast lots for the seam- 
less coat: the stone on which the cock stood when he 
crowed twice: a column of the Temple which was' split 
when the veil was rent in twain! (it has been sawn length- 
ways, evidently:) the impression made in a block of marble 
'by our SAVIOUR'S feet, (and good gracious! such feet!) 
when He was taking leave of St, Peter in the Via Appia (1) : 
the identical column against which He used to lean when 
He taught in the Temple,-and which possesses miraculous 
a. At the Church of S. Silvestro in Capite, 
b At S. Croce in Gerusalenlme. 
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properties in consequence, a &c. &c. Must not all 
this, sooner or later, produce irrev
rence? It certainly 
seems to destroy the faculty of intellectual perspective; for 
one find
 "a napkin stained ,vith the blood of St. Pbilip 
N eri," mentioned in the same breath with "a veil steeped 
in the blood anù water which flowed from our REDEEMER'S 
side" ! I am not now dragging into light a thing 
which the authorities of the Romish Church desire to keep 
back; or which they seem half ashamed of; or which is 
disappearing from public notice. If such were the case, I 
should certainly have passed it by in silence. But it is 
not so. "\Vherever you turn, JOu are shown nails of tbe 
Crucifixion, or fragments of the Cross, or thorns of the 
Crown. It is no secret. These relics are appealed to in 
the printed aificltes, put forth by authority; nay, they are 
proudly blazoned on tbe walls of the churches. At St. 
Peter's, for example, above the four most conspicuous 
statues, one reads in large letters, of,-" ParteJJt Crucis 
quam Helena Imperatrix e Calvario in urbem avexit : JJ (this 
is over St. Helena :)-" LOJlfjini lance{l1U quam lnnocentius 
VIII. Pont. l\fax. à Bajazete Turcarum Tyranno accepit:" 
(this is over" Sanctus Longinus l\fartyr," -a name invented 


a This column is enclosed with
n iron rails. and kept under lock 
and key, in the right-hand corner of St. Peter's, as you enter, The 
inscription on the base, (which follo"ws,) is very singlùarly cut, with 
many strange contractions:- 


REC EST ILLA COLU11
A IN QUA3! D03IINUS XOSTER JESUS CHTIISTUS 
APPODIATUS, DU)I POPULO PREDICABAT, ET DEO PATTII PREC:ES I
 
TE31PLO EFFU
DEBAT, ADHERENDO STAEAT: QUE UXA CV1I ALIIS 1.7X- 
DEcnI HIC CHtCU3ISTANTIEUS DE SAL03IO:XIS TE1IPLO, IN TRIUMPHU)I 
HCJUS TIASILICE, HIC LOCATA }<'UIT: DE1IONES EXPELLIT, ET AE IN- 
::\IUXDIS SPITIITIEeS VEXATOS LIEETIOS REDDIT: ET :i\IULTA 3IITIACULA 
COTIDIE F.\.CIT: PER REYEItENDISSDIV3I PATRK\! ET D01IIN'C31 D031I- 
NUS CARDIXALIS DE unSINIS OR
ATA AXNO D01ITXI, ::\IoCCCCoxxx VIII, 
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for t11e soldier who with his spear (ÀórX1J) pierced the RE- 
DEEMER'S side) :-" Sancti Andreae c{lJntt quod Pius se- 
cundus ex Achaiâ in Vaticanum asportandum curavit: n 
(this is over St. Andrew) :-" Salvatol'is ÙJlaginel1
 Vero- 
nicæ sudario exceptaln,"-which is above the statue of 
" Sancta Veronica lerosolymitana;" a name which I sup- 
pose has been in like manner coined in allusion to the phe- 
nomenon of the handkerchief. These several relics are ex- 
posed on great days. At S. Prassede, on either 
side of the tribune, is an enumeration of relics, (inscribed 
on a large marble pannel,) which would make you stare. 
I copied, (thanks to the patience of a brother and sister 
who were unwearied in giving me pleasure,) the right-hand 
inscription, which is verbatÙn as follows. (That on the left 
is in the same strain exactly.) 


HIe SITAE SU.NT INFRASCRIPTAE RELIQUIAE. 


Dens Sancti Petri Apostoli. 
Dens Sancti Pauli Apostoli. 
De reliqiis S.AnaniæApostoli. 
Sancti T erentiani 1\Iartyris. 
De camisia (!) Beate l\lariae 
Virginis. 
De cingulo D. N. JESU 
CHRISTI. 
De brachio S. Philippi Apos- 
toli. 
De virga 1\Ioysi. 
De brachio S. Barnabae 
Apostoli. 
De terra super qua D. N. 
JESUS CHRISTUS oravit 
ante Passionem. 


De brachio S. Severini l\Iar- 
tyris. 
De Reliquiis S. Benedicti 
Abbatis. 
De Reliquiis S. Sabae Ab- 
batis. 
De Reliquiis S. Gal1i A b- 
batis. 
De Reliquiis S. Constantiae 
Imperatoris Filiae. 
De Reliquiis SSe Quadra- 
ginta 1Iartirum. 
De velo Sanctae Agatae. 
De arundine et spongia qua 
potaverunt DOMINUl\I nos- 
trum JESU:I\I CHRISTU1\f. 
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De capitibus Sanctor. Petri 
et Pauli, 
De Reliquiis SSe Cosmae et 
Damiani. 
De costa Sancti Alexii. 
De brachio Sancti Colum- 
bani. 
De brachio Sancti Sebas- 
tialli. 
De brachio Sancti Nicolai. 
De sepulcro Beatae Virginis 
l\lariae. 
Imago SALVATORIS quam S. 
Petro Apostolus donavit 


Pudentio patri Sanctae 
Praxedis. 
De Reliquiis Sancti Joannis 
Baptistae. 
De linteo quo DOl\IINUS ab- 
stersit pedes Discipu- 
lornm. 
De IJannis quibus involutus 
fuit DOMINUS JESUS in 
suâ N ativitate. 
De veste inconsutili D. N. 
J ESU CHRISTI. 
Tres spinae de Coronâ D. N. 
JESU CHRISTI. 


When a fragment of }luman bone is shown you, y?U can- 
not of course disprove the assertion that it belonged to any 
Apostle or Evangelist who may be named. So, of the hay 
said to have come from the stable of Bethlehem. But of 
tbe inscribed Title of the Cross, (preserved at the Church 
of S. Croce in Gerusalemme,)one takes leave to form a pri.. 
vate opinion. It may be, (for aught that I see to the con- 
trary,) a thousand years old; but it was evidently the 
fabrication of some person wPo did not understand Greek. 
He took the words from the Vulgate, (St. John xix. 19,) 
and traced them from right to Jeft,-out of respect for the. 
Hebrew, I suppose. Above the word N azaTenllS, he wrote 
what he evidently considered a sufficient Greek equivalent, 
-
'8v{:vu(;uN. Now, once more, let me not be thought 
ungenerous in bringing forward this transparent forgery. If 
well-informed Romanists disbelieved and rejected, or openly 
disallowed and were ashamed of it,-I should have been the 
last to call attention to it. But, on the contrary, Cornelius 
à Lapide, (in his Commentary on St. 1\1 atth. xxvii, 37,) de. 
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liberate]y informs his reader,-" This title is extant at 
Rome in the Basilica of S. Croce, &c, "here I have often 
seen and done my devotion to it," (" veneratus sum.") 
He goes on to describe it minutely. The same writer in- 
serts several personal details concerning Vel'onica, find notices 
her handkerchief in the SaIne way, in his note on vel', 32. 
The Ab
é Barbier de 1\Iontault, a very zealous Romanist, 
has the following remarkable statement on tIJe subject of 
Relics, in the All née Litul'[Jique â ROlJle, p. 151. 'VitI. 
reference to the" foule d'ossements de martyrs extraits des 
catacombes," exposed on a certain Friday in J
ent at the 
Church of S. Lorenzo in Lucina, be says-
' Le plupart 
des corps saints trouvés dans les catacombes manqnant de 
noms propres, ont reçu, lorsqu' on les a exposés à la vene- 
ration pnblique, des JlOlllS de circoJlstaJlce, qui n' ont qu' 
'llne signification vague, comme Felix, Fortunat, Victor," 
&c. Is this then the at'owed history of the skeletons in 
glass cases one sees in many of the churches? The skele- 
ton of S. Felix, for instance, at the Church of S. 
Iaria de 
Angelis,-dressed, anù crowned with flowers, and kneeling 
on one knee; with a palIn-branch in one hand, and a bottle 
of his own blood in the other? . The simplicity' 
of such a confession silences criticism; for it calmly trans- 
fers the whole question of Relics to a region with which 
criticism has no acquaintance,-the world of shado,,'s! 
But it is exceedingly difficult,-(practically, GOD grant 
that it may ever be impossible !)-for a people like our- 
selves, who have been taught, above all things, to seek for 
THE TRUTH, to understand the intellectual position of one 
who can reverence what he knows to be a nonentity; and 
who does not hesitate to use language which, by common 
consent, has been consecrated to severe matters of fact, 
concerning matters which, according to l1Ïs own showing, 
only pretend to be matters of fable. 
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I 11ave dwelt somew11at displ'oportionally on Relics; but 
they play so conspicuous a part in the religious s)'stem of 
the country, tl1at, in enumerating the several substitutes 
which ha.ve been invented for tbe old Breviary Services, it 
would 1).ot be nearly enough to þave discussed the subject 
in a few lines. A visit paid to a church where such objects 
fire exposed, is a distinct as well as popular religious exer- 
cise; and it alwa)Ts seemed to me to be performed with 
great reverence and devotion. I will l)roceed to something 
else in my next letter. 
Houghton Conquest, Aug. 22d, 1860. 
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YISIT TO 'SAGRE DDIAGIXI.'-1IIRAC-cLO-cS PICTURES, l'cC.-THE ' CROCI- 
FISSO' IN THE C.-DIPO YACCIXO,-1IARIA 1:;AXTISSDIA DEL PARTO.-SCEXE 
IX THE CHURCH OF S, AGOSTIXO.-AXOTHER I
 THE CHGRCH OF S, CARLO. 
-RE1IARKS OX THE DEYOTIOXS OF THE R01IAN PEOPLE. 


To tlte sal1le. 

ly dear Dr. Jacobson, 
I resume the subject of the public religious Services of 
Rome.- Besides visits to Relics, (which are only occasion- 
ally displayed,) distinct mention should be made of the 
visits paid to Images; for these evidently constitute an in- 
tegral part of the popular religion of the day,-at least 
among the lower classes. 
About what is so well-known as the daily act of homage 
paid by devout Rornanists to tIle statue of ::::)t. Peter,-whose 
bronze foot is well nigh kissed away in consequence,-it is 
needless to say much. Sufficiently pictu'resljue, it certainly 
is, in that vast and sumptuous shrine, to a bystander,- 
either when some very humble, or some very exalted per- 
sonage is the chief performer. At Easlt,r tin1e, one is per- 
petually strolling into St. Peter's; and thus it happened 
that one often witnessed the devotions of the peasantry 
from the remoter provinces. There was no mistaking the 
class of individuals who had come on this piJgrim-visit,- 
men so wild in their appearance and strange in their cos- 
tume; often with rough shaggy beards, long black e1f- 
locks, and bronzed features. From their suppliant beha- 
viour and awe-struck mien, it was evident that they thought 
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they had reached, as it were, the very gate of heaven, 
when they were able to crouch down before the grim, grace- 
less image of the patron-saint of Rome . A strange 
contrast to such scenes, was witnessed on the 9th March,- 
when the Pope performed the ceremony of salutation. (I 
believe he repeats it at noon, every Friday in Lent.) He 
,vas preceded and surrounded and followed by a considerable 
escort of ecclesiastics, gentlemen, and guards. The pre- 
vailing colours were lilac and black. Some of the costumes 
were interesting enough. All reminded Ine of what is to be 
seen in pictures and ancient dra,vings. 
The Cardinals, (about thirty in number,) knelt in a line 
on either side: then, sundry bishops, and other dignitaries. 
The Pope was dressed like no one else-in white, with a 
scarlet cape, and white skull-cap. He first repaired to a 
kind of prie-dieu in one of the chapels, for a few minutes, 
and prayed; then rose, and all moved to another chapel, 
,vhere he prayed again: after which, he repaired to the 
statue. He approached, kissed the foot, placed his head 
under the sole of the foot, and kissed it again. An at.. 
tendant wiped the place. Then each of the Cardinals in 
succession kissed once, with an inclination of the head, so 
as to let the extremity of St. Peter's foot touch the centre 
of their forehead. All this, however, and more 
perhaps, is so generally known that apology should be 
offered for its insertion. Let me speak of what does not 
lie so entirely on the surface. 
Of certain pictures, statues, and crucifixes in some of the 
churches of Rome, a marvellous opinion is entertained. a 


a There is a scarce yolun1e on this subject, (of which however no 
use has been made in the text.) entitled, De' Pl'odigi avre1Zuti in 'Inolte 
sagre inmwgini specialmcilte di ..JIarirt SflJltissimrt SCC071110 gli aZltentici 
Processi compilati in Rvma, (by D. G. l\Iarchetti "ESaIl1inatore 
Apostolico del Clero e Presiclente del GesÙ.") Con breL'e 'raggZlaylio di 
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A portrait of the Blessed'Tirgin at S. 1\Iaria in Cosmedin,- 
(a very interesting old church near our English burial. 
ground,)-claims to have worked miracles. Another, in a 
church on the Cæ1ian, is stated to have spoken to Gregory 
the Great. At the church of S. Agostino, there is a fine 
statue, called" l\Iaria santissima del Farto," which has also 
wrought sundry wonders. But among all the objects of this 
class to which the people of Rome" ha fatto particolare 
ricorso in tutte Ie più grandi affiizioni della Chiesa," (I am 
recalJing the words of an "Invito Sagro" dated 27 1\larch), 
" speciale fiducia " has always been shown to an " antichis- 
sima imagine di Gesù Crocifisso" preserved in the Campo 
V accino. After a triduo had been duly performed at the 
Church of S. Giuseppe de' Falegnami, where this crucifix 
was exposed to pubJic veneration, (30 and 31 1\larch and 
1 April,) it was carried in procession to the noble Church 
of S. Carlo, in the Corso, in order that a larger number of 
persons might visit it; and thence it was carried back to its 
ordinary abode, by the Pope, in person. 
The ceremony of conveying this image in procession 
down the Corso, was witnessed on Sunday afternoon, April 
] 5th. A great crowd of persons attended. The win
ows 
and balconies, (all full of people,) were hung with red 
cloth, as during the Carnival; and when the crucifix came 
by, everyone knelt. It was about five feet high, with a red 
canopy over it, and was borne on men'::; 
houlders; several 
confraternities attending, and a large body of ecclesiastics, 
with the usual accompaniment of lighted candles: alto- 
gether a most strange sight! vVhile this image was at 
S. Carlo, I stepped in repeatedly to observe the devotions 
altri simili Prodigi cOJllprorati Ilelle Curie Vesco't,ili deUo Statn Pon- 
tijicio-Roma, 1797, PI). 29
. Engravings and accounts are given of 
twenty-six pictures of established efficacy, l\Iany others are enume- 
rated, The book was issued by authority. 
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of the people; and it was impossible not to be struck by 
their reverence, and the devotedness of their demeanour. 
\Vhatever my own personal convictions may 11ave beeD,- 
whatever, on such occasions, the prevailing sentiment cannot 
but be, of a man whose religion is exactly symbolised by 
that most Catholic of all manuals, the English Boole of 
C0111mOn Prayer, - it cannot be wrong to bear faithful 
witness to what I saw. It should be added that Romanists 
often shook their heads when they IleaI'd me express delight 
at the apparent piety of the common people in church. I 
can but say that I seldom saw levity of any sort: but, on 
the contrary, repeatedly witnessed acts of devotion which 
affected lne to tears. Let me recall two distinct occa- 
sions, out of the many which present themselves to my 
memory. 
One, was at the Church of S. Agostino, which stands in 
an unfashionable part of Rome, and where there are a1 ways 
plenty of poor people,-which made me go in the oftener 
to see what they were all about. As already stated, there is 
a remarkable image there, of tbe Blessed Virgin and Child, 
-so bedizened with finery, (necklaces, crown, ear-rings, 
&c.,) that JOu see, at a glance, it must enjoy very special 
favour. On every great day, (St. Joseph's for instance, 19 
1\1arch,) the attendance is very considerab Ie. Lights stand 
in front; and there is a little lamp ,vhich burns at tbe side, 
(a glass cup of oil with a floating wick,) into which almost 
everyone dips a finger. Scores of poor women came up, knelt 
devoutly for a time before this image in prayer, often folding 
to their bosoms a swaddled infant, or holding by the band a 
little creature hardly able to walk; then they rose, dipped 
the tip of their finger in the oil, and anointed tbeir own 
bead, forehead, temples, inside the mouth, behind the ears, 
and under the chin; or made the sign of the cross. This 
done, they proceecled to administer tbe same kind of thing 
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to the child. (Such a droll part of the operation tltis often 
was! Can't you fancy your little Longley's face, or better 
still, Robert, while submitting to it ?) N ext came a genu- 
flexion to the image, and perhaps a finger dipped in the 
holy water at the door, or a kiss to a small picture of the 
image, close to the entrance of the church; and away they 
went, leaving their place to be filled up by another, and 
another, and another. Under this image of ")Iaria san- 
tissima del Parto," you read,-" N. S. Pio PP VII concede 
in perpetuo 100 giorni d'indulgenza da lucrarsi una volta 
il giorno da tutti queUe che divotamenta baceranno il piede 
di questa immagine, recitando un Ave :ßlaria per Ii besogni 
di S. Chiesa, 7 Giug. 1822:' 
I ought to have Inentioned that everyone, on coming up, 
kisses the foot of the image with the same honours which 
are paid in St. Peter's to the famous statue of that saint. 
It is considerably worn away in consequence. A little 
money-box beside the foot seemed to be receiving many a 
widow's mite. A more busy scene, or a more devout cere- 
mony, cannot be imagined. 
The other occasion above alluded to, occurred at S. 
Carlo's Ohurch in the Corso (18th Apl'iJ,) while the" Cro- 
cifisso .. was there. A poor countrywoman entered; a tho- 
rough contadina, with large clouted shoes, faded finery, 
and a face which had apparently seen the scorching suns of 
some five-and-forty summers. She first eyed the image at 
tbe extremity of the church with attention, and then slowly 
advanced up the middle of the nave, with an expression of 
awe which caught my vacant eye at once. Nobody else was 
heeding her a bit; and slle, certainly, was heeding nobody. 
The congregation (for there were hundreds in church) were 
listening to the sermon; (not a little unction in tllat quarter, 
I assure you, but I could not quite understand what the man 
said;) and she was much too ordinary a personage, bent on 
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performing much too ordinary an act, for anyone to arouse 
her self-consciousness by staring at her. Down she knelt, 
,vhen she had reached about the middle of the church; 
folded her arms in her apron, and began to pray. A more 
picturesque poor wretch you never saw. At the end of 
about six or seven minutes, she raised her eyes, crossed 
herself; then slowly bowed down and kissed the floor. 
Then she rose, curtseyed to the crucifix with something be- 
tween love and reverence, and crossed herself again. This 
done, her business in church was clearly ended; and she 
,vent, swinging along, towards the right-hand door, (i. e. the 
left-hand entrance), where she dipped her finger in the boly 
water and again crossed herself. But she was lingering 
somewhere,-and a quick ear soon detected the rattle of 
some baiocchi which she was dropping into a box. (It 
proved to belong to the Instituto di CflJ'itå. ) Just below 
the box, is another receptacle for holy water, in which the 
poor creature again dipped a finger; after which she slipped 
out, as unperceived as she had entered,-except by One 
above. It was very heathenish,- but it was very beautiful. 
Talking of the mixture of love and reverence in this poor 
creature's manner, reminds me of a sailor's conduct, in the 
neighbourhood of Cape l\Iisenum, which is not far from 
Baiæ. On a little rocky headland there, stands a so-called 
statue of the Virgo lmmacolata; but it seemed to me an- 
tique,-a very pretty draped figure of dazzling white 
marble, fished up out of the bay somewhere in the neigh
 
bourhood, probably. The devotion of the rough sailor who 
rowed us the spot, (29th 1\Iay,) was really touching. He 
kissed the statue's feet, patted it under the chin with his 
finger and thumb, (uttering a low sound of endearment, as 
if he were caressing a favourite child,) and then kissed his 
own fingers. I aslied him if he was fond of the figure,- 
just by way of ' getting a rise' out of the man. He tossed 
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:MIXED El\IOTIONS OF A BEHOLDER. 
" 


that his lot was not cast witl1Ín tbat Church; and yet, the com- 
mon instincts of pastoral sympathy, (you, as a clergyman, will 
know what I mean,) must make his heart overflow with plea- 
sure at every indication that the system, (however vicious in 
itself,) is at all successful in training hearts for heaven. I 
would defy any clergyman, let his views be 
hat they might, 
to survey, in some out-of-the-way church, the large circle of 
seated persons, commonly of the humblest class, listening 
with rapt attention to some very familiar exposition of 
Christian duty, which was being delivered to them with in- 
fini te unction and gesticulation by an impetuous, earnest, 
speaker, standing on a palco, (or little low scaffold,) just 
above their heads,-without experiencing the liveliest emo- 
tions of pleasure; and, (if the truth must be spoken,) a 
secret ejaculation,-" I only wish I could make people 
attend half as well to me!" "\Vhat need to say that, on tIle 
1J}/tole, what the man said was generally sound and true 
enough? That the pleasure of the imagined 
spectator of such a scene will be wonderfully disturbed on 
getting into the street, and seeing written under the effigy 
of the Blessed Virgin the words, EAIII
 Hl\ION, a-it 
cannot be necessary, I suppose, that I should assert. Tllat 
is quite a different question, and can admit of no manner of 
doubt or opinion. "So did not St. Paul speak, 'when lie 
trod these streets!" said I to myself; (thinking of Acts 
xxviii. 20). But I have been so diffuse on this subject, 
that I must conclude for the present. 
Houghton Conquest, Aug. 31, 1860. 


a A lady dicl the writer the honour to senc1 hiIn word that if he 
expected these letters to be read by any of her OW11 sex, he must in- 
stantly inlprove his style: for that, "Codex lcas very dry." For her 
sake, I shall henceforth interpret any Greek or Latin worùs I lilay 
be cOlnpelled to use, So, to begin,-the two words above 'written, 
mean OUI
 HOPE, 
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LETTER VII. 


A PROCESSIOX TO THE BASILICA OF ST. JOHX LATERAN DESCRIBED.- 
THE CATECHIS}JI.
THE 'TRE ORE DI AGOXIA DI GESU CRISTO' DE- 
SCRIBED.-THE 'ORA DESOL\.TA DI :MARL\. SS.'-JOHN EVELY
 AT 
RO:\IE. 


To the sanle. 


My dear Dr. Jacobson, 
It seems natural to say a few words next about Proces- 
sions. This kind of exhibition, so utterly alien to our 
English habits, is a well-recognized method of public 
devotion in countries of the Roman obedience. Indeed, 
to judge from wbat was to be witnessed at Nismes, (12th 
June,) Processions must be even more popular in France 
than in Italy. To count the numbers present was quite 
impracticable. The whole town appeared to be taking part 
in the pageant. 
Not to travel out of the proposed field, however: at 
Rome,-whether to accompany an image; or, because it 
is one of the Rogation days; or, (as on St. l\Iark's day,) 
because on that day all tbe clergy in Rome walk from St. 
1\fark's Church to St. Peter's,-Procebsions are common, 
Well understood by the people, conducted with zest and 
spirit, and taken part in by members of numerous religious 
associations, (whether conventual or secular,) who are accus. 
tomed to act in concert, and are undistracted by commercial 
avocations,-it is needless to say how readily they supply a 
popular outlet for devotional sentiment. Of all the pro- 
cessions which it fell to my lot to witness, none was so 
-picturesque as one which I overtook on Rogation Tuesday, 
F 
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(15th 
Iay,) on its way to the Church of St. John Lateran, 
which is about a mile or so beyond the lin1Ïts of Rome. 
The procession had not long set out, having only recently 
formed itself in the Forunl; but it seemed to be trending 
away for a long distance ahead, -members of different 
religious orders, thirty or forty of each, walking two and 
two; and every fresh society being preceded by a coloured 
banner, find a crucifix, or some similar object. They were 
acconlpanied by several lesser dignitaries of the Church, 
and (I think) by a Cardinal. 
But to say truth, it was more the inanimate accessories of 
the scene, on the occasion alluded to, dlan the procession 
itself, which made the sight so striking. In front, in aU its 
colossal grandeur, standing out in sweetest sun and shade, 
uprose the Coliseum,-a structure which it 'vas ßlways a joy 
even to look at! Then, there was on every side something 
to attract and charm the eye. The exquisite freshness of 
the early vegetation,-the unearthly beauty of every tint,- 
the sharp transparent shadows,-the warm red colour of the 
travertine stone, in striking contrast with the delicious blue 
sky overhead,-above all, the profound air of desolation 
,vhich seemed to brood over the entire scene,-could not fail 
to affect the spirit of the beholder. And thus it wound 
along, amid the wrecks of ancient Ronle, past all those 
fragments of ancient temples,-tbe procession I spoke of,- 
reciting the I..itany: Meanwhile the little bells rang out as _ 
it passed the different churchEs on its wa)", until at last it 
reached the Basilica of St. John Lateran. There, between 
two rows of ecclesiastics who were expecting its arrival, and 
over a pavement strewed with evergreens, the procession 
Inoved, .w'ith many a cross and candle, towards one of the 
siùe-chapels, where stands the altar of the Sacrament. At 
this spot, the Litany was again solemnly recited; after which 
the procession moved towards a temporary altar in the body 
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of the church, chanted the Te DeU1Jl, and offered prayers to 
St. Peter and St. Paul, whose heads ( ! ) were exposed above 
the high altar of tbe basilica. This done, the procession 
dispersed. . . . I have attempted to recall what was really a 
beautiful scene; but you are not to suppose that it was 
altogether without drawbacks. The whole was rather pic- 
turesque than devotional; and the childish effect of the 
feeble 1ittle organ playing a kind of opera-tune as the 
procession wound along eastward from the great entrance of 
that glorious basilica was inexpressibly ridiculous to an 
English ear. For grand and pure devotional expression 
there is certainly nothing in the world to be compareù to an 
English cathedral service. The testimony of the Abbé X. 
Barbier de 
Iontault (a very zealous Romanist) on this 
subject, is quite unexceptionable. "La musique," (he says,) 
"se maintient à Rome dans une sphère d'idées et d'har- 
monie, qui ne conviennent point à l' église: elle est légère" 
bavarde, stérile, et sans inspiration,"a 
At Rome, as elsewhere, Lent is the special season for 
de,otional exercises. As already hinted, it is then that the 
confraternities frequent certain of the principal Churches; 
then, chiefly, that Relics are exposed; and it is the great 
season for Sermons also. I was so unfortunate as to miss 
the CatecldsJJlÏ, which were held for a week,-from the 
fourth to the fifth Sunday in Lent,-at forty of the churches 
in Rome. TIÜs is an institution of Pope Benedict XIV. 
The method observed was, two hours before the Ave J\laria, 
to ring a bell; and while the people were assembling, to 
recite a third part of the Rosario. Then follo\\ed the 
catechising, which lasted for an hour; after which came the 
Atti C'J"istiani,-four short Italian pl'a)"ers which seem very 
popular, and which are called acts of Faith, Hope, Charity, 
a L'.Année LitllJ'gique à Rome, p, 4. 
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and Contrition. The Litany' of the Virgin, and a few 
collects, comlllonly closed the service; but in some churches 
there was the Benediction, (or display of the Sacrament,) 
with the hymn "Tantum ergo." These Catechismi are 
reckoned a very important method of giving instruction to 
the people. As an inducement to be l)resent, one hundred 
days of indulgence are promised for one attendance, and 
plenary indulgence to anyone who shaH be present five 
times: such indulgence being applicable to souls in Pur- 
gatory. 
Other Lenten services there are which I did not see: but 
of the service called the TTe Ore, I am able to give 
yon some account, for I saw it performed at the splendid 
church of the Gesù, and a very singular exhibition it was. 
It is restricted to a single day in the year, Good-Friday; 
and may be witnessed in about a dozen churches at Rome, 
where it begins at one, and is over at four o'clock in the 
afternoon. The church, which was partial1y dar1iened, con- 
tained some two or three thousand people, A large crucifix, 
with candles on either side, was seen above the altar. On a 
lo,v scaffold, or paleo stood (or rather, lno
'ed) a very 
eloquent Jesuit. At his side, but a little below him, was an 
assistant. Both had chairs, and a low table by their side; 
but the Jesuit made very little use of either, as you shall 
hear. 
The "Tre Ore di Agonia di GesÙ Cristo" is tbe name of 
a peculiar devotional exercise, singularly characteristic, as it 
seems, of the taste and method of the Roman people. It is 
not unaptly described in the AJlJlée LitllJ'giqlle, as a " Ser- 
n10n entrecoupé de différents lTIOrCeaux de musique:' It 
had been going on for some time when I entered. The 
assistant official, frolll his lower paleo, first read from a 
book, (tamely enough,) a J{ind of meditation in ItaJian 
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on one of our LORD'S seyen sayings on the Cross; but he 
had not proceeded for more than five minutes, when tbe 
Jesuit preacher, starting up refreshed, began to pour himself 
out in an e]oquent rhapsody, the theme of it being the same 
saying of our LORD-viz., His address to tbe repentant 
malefactor. How the nlan did fume and rave! At the end 
of a few minutes he became like one frenzied. To say the 
truth, it was rather the vehemence of a ranter than the im- 
passioned utterance of an artist. He worked himself up at 
last into a kind of fit. \Vhat was curious,-when, at the 
end of ten minutes, he dropped on his knees, (where he 
remained for about two minutes, and, as I afterwards found, 
was supposed to be engaged in prayer,) he went on in the 
same vehelnent style. His body still underwent the same 
paroxysm of passion, as while he stood preaching. He still 
threw his arms about, clasped his hands together, gesticu- 
lated, and raved. He literally walked about on his knees. 
At the end of two minutes, however, he ceased; and a fine 
bass voice callle to his relief. A famous singer 'Was stationed 
in a little gaHery, "Who, for the space of about five minutes, 
sang some Italian verses, (" Quando morte co11' on'ide 
artiglio," &c.,) in very admirable style. But however 
solemn the subject of this" strofe," there was no manner 
of solemnity in the performance, I t was altogether like a 
lively air from an opera, (sung in tbe " amor mio," " questo 
cnore" fashion,) and the people evidently listened to it with 
the same satisfaction as if they bad been in a theatre. By 
the way, it was a singular indication of tbe prevailing senti- 
ment, that on inquiring in the sacristy who the preacher 
was, the sacristan kept on gh-ing me the name of the 
singer; feeling sure that I must be inquiring after him. 
This singular exhibition, then, was repeated seven times. 
First, one of the seven sayings on the Cross, read by an 
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_ assistant, together with part of a printed meditation thereon. 
Then, an impassioned harangue, lasting for about ten 
minutes, during which the preacher apostrophised every- 
thing and everybody who came in his way. Next, on his 
knees, he went off into an agony (or whateyer it is to 
be called) of prayer. Last of all, the operatic performance 
from the gallery brought tlte act to a conclusion. . . . Tl1e 
interest depicted on every countenance was intense-. 'Vholly 
unconscious was the audience of any itnpropriety in the 
spectacle. I t shall only be added that this function of the 
" Tre Ore" was the invention of the Jesuit Alfonso )Iessia, 
who composed it in Spanish for the use of his own church 
at Lima in Peru. So successful was it in all the parishes of 
Lima, that it rapidly spread through Peru, Chili, Quito, 
Carthagena, Panama, and l\Iexico, and was finally natural- 
ised at Rome. A considerable indulgence is enjoyed by 
those who assist at its celebration. 
But a yet more singular and characteristic function takes 
place in about five churches on the evening of Good-Friday, 
beginning one hour after the Ave J\faria. It is called the 
" Ora desolata di 1\Iaria SS.u It combines the operatic and 
the theatrical element even more successful1y than the" Tre 
Ore," and may therefore well be a great favourite with 
the COlnmon p.eople, who floc1
 to it as they would to a 
melodramatic entertainment. They certainly behave with 
exemplary propriety, though not exactly as if they were in 
church. 
The east end of S. Marcello was hung with silk curtains, 
red, white
 and blue, so as to resemble rather the stage of a 
theatre than anything else. Above the altar, behind a row 
of candles furnished with shades of coloured paper, (which 
discharged the office of foot-lamps,) was a representation of 
the scene of the Crucifixion, (like a scene in a play,)-the 
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Blessed Virgin being conspicuously stationed in front, (a 
figure the size .of life,) sitting by the side of the Holy 
Sepulchre, wearing a crown, and dressed, like a tremendou
 
doll, in pink and blue satin. The" Ora desolata" consists 
of a recitation of the Rosary for about two minutes, (during 
which, all kneel who can;) operatic music and singing for 
the space of five minutes more; and then, twenty minutes 
spent in preaching,-nothing very thoughtful of course, but 
an earnest apostrophe to the feelings.-In the church of 
" S. Lucia de Ginnasi aIle Botteghe oscure," (which is in a 
yet hUJPbler quarter of Rome,) the exhibition ,,-as even n10re 
strange and perplexing. It would be hard to describe it 
accurately without using ridiculous expressions in connec- 
tion with very sacred things, so it nuty be as well to pass it 
over: but I shall never forget the jaunty look of the 
image of the Virgin,-with her blue shawl, pink silk dress, 
rosy cheeks, black hair, and golden crown. 'Vhat ,,'oul (1 
" Sillion Bar-jona," or " Saul of Tarsus;' have said to tltis.z 
thought I. Nothing less than irreverence of course was 
either intended or conveyed; but it was ne,c.-ertheless inex- 
pressibly distressing to an English eye. The same indul- 
gence as before is promised to those who partake for an 
hour, or less, in this act of devotion. 
John Evelyn, describing the doings in Rome on Good- 
Friday, 1645, says,-" At night there was a procession of 
several who most lamentably whipped themselves till the 
blood stained their clothes, (for sonle llad shirts,) others 
upon the bare back, having vizors and masks on their faces; 
at every three or four steps dashing the knotted and ravelled 
whipcord over their shoulders, as hard as they could lay it 
on. whilst some of the religious orders and fraternities sung 
in a dislllal tone, the lights and crosses going before, uJaking 
altogether a horrible, indeede heathenish pOlllpe. . . . The 
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next dRY, there was much ceremony at St. J ol)n de Lateran; 
so as the whole weeke was spent in running from church to 
church, all the towne in buisy devotion, greate silence, and 
unimaginable superstition." a 
I must continue this subject next week. 
Houghton Conquest, Sept. 10, 1860. 


a Diary, vol. i, p. 2ÎT. 
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THE ORATORIO AT THE CHIESA RUOV A ,-THE VISIT TO THE SEP'CLCHRES: 
TO THE SEVEN CHCRCHES: AND TO THE CK\IETERIES,-ASCEXDUW THE 
SCALA SAXTA,-A BEATIFICATIO:N,-THE SER:\IOX8 AT RO)IE DESCRIBED. 
-THE 'l\IISSIOXE t'RBA:KA.' 


To tIle sa'JJle. 



[y dear Dr. Jacobson, 
This enumeration of modern Romish Services has ex- 
tended to a greater length than I expected. I t shall not be 
prolonged much further. 
Two other Lenten Offices yet to be referred to, are the 
" Oratorio" and the" \Tjsit to tbe Sepulchres." The former, 
an invention of St. Pbilip N eri, is, as its appellation (well 
known in England) declares, a musical entertainment of 
a religious character. It takes place every Sunday evening 
during Lent at the single church of tIle Oratorians, the 
Chiesa Nuova,a (properly the Church of S. l\Iaria in Valli- 
cella,) half an hour after tbe Ave l\iaria. N one but men 
are admitted. These performances took tbe nanle of Ora- 
tOTio from the Oratory founded by St, Philip Keri, which is 
annexed to the Church. So effectually has this appellation 
been naturalised among ourselves, that its origin is probably 
little suspected.-Tlle visit to the Sepulchres is quite a 
different affair, being transacted only on the evenings of 
Thursday in Holy-"\Veek and of Good-Friday. From the 
account I heard, it must be a very strange spectacle. A 
representation of our LORD'S Sepulchre is prepared, and 
made so attractive that hundreds resort to the Church where 
80 1\Ientioned by Evelyn (Easter 1\Ionday, 1645,)-vol. i, p, 277. 
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it is to be seen. I will not pretend however to describe what 
I did not ,vitness. A little lnanual, entitled "Divota 
maniera di visitare i santi Sepolcri " lies before me. . . . . . 
"In every famous church," (says John Evelyn, writing on 
Holy Thursday, 1 ß-15,) "they are busy in dressing up their 
pageantries to represent the Holy Sepulch re, of which ,ve 
went to visit divers." 
Another devotional exercise which I never had the oppor- 
tunity of being present at, (also the invention of St, Philip 
Neri,) is the visit to the Seven Churches.-I am not able 
either to say much about the visits to the CeIlleteries of 
Rome, which are undertaken as a distinct religious exercise, 
though of a more private character. Strange to say, there 
is one Cemetery, (that of S, Giovanni dei decollati, where 
criminals are buried,) which is resorted to by persons of the 
humblest class, in order to obtain, (I believe from the souls 
in purgatory,) a suggestion as to lucky numbers for the 
lottery! - Gambling, (be it remarked in passing,) is as 
much the popular vice of Rome as drunkenness is of our 
own people.-'Vord was brought to a friend of mine that 
her laundress had met with a fall on the staircase. " I 
hope" (she said to her informant) "you helped her to get 
up? " " Not I," (exclaimed the servant,) "I went off to 
see what number I shoulcl buy in the lottery."-A young 
lady told me that, one Inorning, not being quite awake, she 
told her maid to look on the floor for a gold scudo she l
ad 
dropped. " Ah, you may leave off looking," (she presently 
added;) "I was on]y talking in my sleep." But the girl, 
shouting with laughter, was already half-way down stairs, in 
quest of her lottery-book, to see what number "
as indicated 
by " moneta perduta." But to return, 
The number of exercises of a religious kind at Ron1e is 
truly surprising. The Oratory of the Caravita is the scene 
of Dot a few of these, find of not the least singular. Very 
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many, however, there are which present no feature sufficiently 
distinctive to entitle them to special description. :N at so 
the ascent of the Scala Santa, -or identical marble steps 
of Pontius Pilate's house in J erusaleln (!) up which our 
Blessed LORD ascended before His Passion. Quite distress- 
ing, in truth, it is, to see tbe ladies coming up those stairs 
, on their knees, looking so hot and miserable. An indul- 
gence of nine years, applicable to souls in purgatory, is 
granted to all who with a contrite heart perform that ascent, 
pra)'ing as they go, and meditating on the Passion of our 
LORD. "In going up the Holy Steps, it is not necessary 
to stay long, or to recite long prayers on each step," (says a 
little devotional manual published at the Propaganda press). 
" It is sufficient to ascend devoutly from one to the other, 
thinking meanwhile on the Passion of our LORD, or reciting 
the Our Father or Hail 
Iary, so as not to hinder or disturb 
those who follow." A meditation for each of the twenty- 
eight steps is subjoined. a 
As for the services of Holy- Week, transacted in the Sistine 
Ohape], they are no more a part of the Bomish system than 
a diamond necklace is a part of every lady's dress,- The 
extraordinary functions, again, wbich attend a Beatification 
are so entirely exceptional, that they cannot properly be 
describecl in this place. And yet, as methods of adminis- 
tering periodically to the religious appetite of the people, 
tl)ey require to be thus mentioned in passing. Perhaps you 
can imagine the effect of painted representations of the 
miracles and sufferings of the person to be beatified, hung 
about St. Peter's,-pariti suspended on the walls,-a pro- 
fusion of lighted candles at the east end of that glorious 
Basilica,-and the bronze statue of St. Peter l1Ïmself attired 
I in splendid vestments, with the triple crown on his bead, 
and a huge ring on his finger! . . . , The entire ceremonial 
a 
l Derout ll'ay of ascendin!J the Scala :Santa. 183 ì. 
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becomes a kind of Festa. Troops of persons are attracted 
to the spot, and stand aU day under the portico, gaping up 
at the extraordinary scenes which are depicted on acres of 
canvas, hung above the doors; together with long laudatory 
inscriptions, in somewhat stiffish Latin. On Sunday, the 
6th l\fay, John Sarcander, a German; on the 13th, Giovanni 
Battista de Rossi, an Italian; on the 20th, Benedict Joseph 
Labre, a Frenchman,-were beatified. Litt1e books, con- 
taining a memoir and portrait of the Saint, &c., were of' 
course being vended; and the place was as crowded, and 
the common people seeIned as giddy, as at a Fair. Their 
tastes and habits are utterly unlike our own! . . .. Not 
to dwell on aU this however, let me rather, having spoken 
at so much length of the Liturgical substitutes, (as they 
may be caUed,) for the Breviary Services, devote the present 
letter and the next to a brief notice of some other of the 
methods employed for conveying instruction to the people 
of Rome. I am conscious that in passing over the Con- 
fessional in silence, I am omitting to notice one very im- 
portant part of the Romish system; but this is a subject on 
which I bave nothing whatever to add to what is universally 
known. 
The Catechismi have been already adverted to, with an 
expression of regret that it is not in my power from per- 
sonal observation to describe their character. 
It bardly needs to be stated that the most obvious, and 
probably the most important method which Rome employs 
of warming the religious affections of her children, consists 
in appointing set Sermons to be addressed to the people at 
certain seasons. With them, preaching is a distinct in- 
stitution. There is indeed a sermon every Sunday at cer- 
tain churches. At S. Carlo in the Corso, and at the Gesù, 
for instance, at II a.m.; at St. Agostino, the Ara Cæli, and 
the 1Iinerva, at 5 b p.m. (At the Gesù, by the way, there is 
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also a bOJlá .fide exposition of a portion of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, every Sunday, at ! to 6 p.m.; which is much fre- 
I quented.) But besides these, there are (generally in Lent) 
courses of Sermons preached by eloquent men at certain 
of the principal Ohurches of Rome, And it is astonishing 
110W cleverly these sermons are adapted to the respective 
auditories. 
At the Gesù, on the Fridays in Lent (at 11 a.m.), the 
preacher is of a high order, and his predica is delivered in 
a style to suit the most fastidious,-" full of Italian elo- 
quence and action:" as 1\11'. John Evelyn phrases it. a But 
if you go, (as I delighted to do,) to more out-of-the-way 
p81ts of the city, to see how the stragglers of the flock are 
being looked after, you will hear something altogether dif- 
ferent. '\Vhat a contrast there was between a sel'mon at the 
J\Iinerva on the night of Thursday in Holy-Week (5 A priJ) ; 
and another (20 
Iarch) at the Ohurch of S. ]'laria Tl'as- 
tevere! The one, oratorical and grand, poured forth from 
a lofty pulpit by a man of immense eloquence and power, 
in a vast gloomy church where (to give a guess) about 
3,000 persons, (quite a sea of 11eads it seemed,) were 
assembled: the other, plain, practical, and explanatory, 
almost colloquial. The preacher sat on a little scaffold, or 
IJalco, and with infinite gesticulation went over several practi- 
cal points concerning tbe nature of temptation and sin. It was 
hardly possible to keep from laughing to see his droll little 
figure, so excited with his subject that he was Dever quiet 
for an instant; and certainly lIe was never once fairly down in 
his seat. The phenomenon described by the poet "'as re- 
versed. 1\ ot tlte audience were br' åKpWV 7TV,,/LÓ{WV, but tlte 
pelformer. . Both these preachers however 
achieved the one great object,-they kept their auditory in 
rapt attention. It was very beautiful, and even affecting, at 
a. Diary, yol. i. p, 27 Õ, 
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s. 1\laria Trastevere, to see how attentive tIle poor people all 
were. At other times, and I think more often, the discourse 
was not of this explanatory kind; but the rough exhorta- 
tion of a bare-footed friar; not at all artistic, (as it seemed 
to lne;) but vigorous, loud, impassioned, and very fluent. 
Such are the Sermons at Rome. They are a distinct in- 
f3titution, and are not to be confounded with the" spiega- 
zione dell' Evangelio," which takes place once on Sunday, 
in the course of the service of the 
lass, To the best of 
my remembrance, the Sermons I heard were always prefaced 
by a text from the 'T ulgate. They last for an orella, which 
means more than three- quarters of an hour, but not so much 
as fifty-five minutes. While the Crocifisso was exposed at 
S. Carlo in the Corso, for eight days three Sermons were 
preached daily,-at 11 a.m. ; at 5,30, and at 7.15, p.m. ; and 
there were three preachers. As for the contents of these 
Italian Sermons, or rather the style of them, unhappily one 
was seldom able to follow the more rapid and eloquent 
speakers sufficiently closel
 to be warranted in saying much 
on the subject. But generally speaking, they seemed to be 
less calm, thoughtful, and didactic,-more glowing, rheto- 
rical, and exclamatory,-than our own discourses. The 
preacher dealt largely in apostrophe, and appeals to the 
feelings, He practised a good deal more action, or rather 
gesticulation, than is ever observed among ourselves. Their 
method appears to have been most successfully imitated by 
1\11'. Spur- well, never mind: only they were reverential, 
and not vulgar. The quietest man never thought of keep- 
ing his arms quiet for a Dloment: whereas I suppose that 
we (do we not?) feel that we are behaving with question.. 
able taste if we move our arms about much, or even at 
nIl. The common practice of preaching from a paleo, 
which enables the preacher to walk }1Ïther and thither, 
doubtless gives him a considerable advantage 'Vritten 
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sern10ns are of course 
'it110Ut example. I tl1in1r tbat, 
on the whole, there is far less devotional propriety and 
decorum obs('rved while an Italian predica is going on, than 
while an English sermon is being preached. Tllere, people 
enter the church and depart again, without hesitation; 
loungers walk about; little children play, cry, and squabble; 
dogs are not excluded. The business of the Confessional 
is going on in other parts of the building. The effect of 
an t11Ïs is }lighly picturesque, no doubt, but not altogethe... 
devotional. I am bound however in fairness to say that 
the practical gain of the method is great. l\Iothers are 
present who else undoubtedly would never hear the Sermons 
at all ; and it is very honourable to the preachers to see 
how steadily they keep on a.mid ùistracting influences "Which 
would drive '17ze crazy, They seemed not to mind the yelp- 
ing of a child a bit; but went on, just as if nothing at all 
were the matter. 
You will have observed, in all that pl"ecedes, that the 
same liturgical elements rec
 again and again ;-the 
Rosary of the Virgin, and tIle Litany of the 'Tirgin, the 
Benediction, the" Atti Cl'istiflni," and certain Italian prayers 
and hymns of recent date. There is little or DO savour of 
antiquity in all this. Eyen when an opportunity of ad- 
hering to an established formula presents itself, it is not 
embraced. For instance, when the "A tto di fede' J is re- 
cited, instead of tbe Apostles' Creed, another composition 
(quite faultless, but still quite modern) is rehearsed. In 
what I am now about to describe tbe same elements re- 
a.ppear; and yet what is transacted is in the main so 
strange and original that it may wel1
 have a page entirely 
to itself. 
In the Diano Ronlano, at tbe beginning of every month, 
is read as foHows. (Take for example tbe nlonth of l\Iay.) 
" In tutte Ie feste di questo mese, due ore e mezzo prima 
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dell' Ave Maria, si fa la Missiane nella chiesa di S. Vitale," 
This function, (the "l\Iissione,") takes place in a fresh 
church every month; and is an expedient for conveying to 
the common people the main outlines of Christian Doctrine. 
The full phrase is ," l\lissione Urbana," -Oity }'[ission, 
literally; which indicates the purpose far which the insti- 
tution was originally set on foot by the J esuits,-namely, in 
order to carry the Gospel into the dark places of the metro- 
polis; or rather, (as it seems,) in order to induce the humblest 
and most careless sort to enter the walls of a church. The 
method adopted is, for several of the society, each bearing a 
conspicuous black cross, to proceed in different directions, 
attended by a little boy ringing a bell. Attention is in this 
way attracted; a small concourse of persons is gathered to- 
gether; and, at a given time, the missionaries return to the 
church, each at the head of his own little band of recruits, 
-very poor men, women, and children. Indeed, there is 
not to be seen in the whole church a person wen dressed. All 
are very attentive, however,.and perfectly orderly. Noone 
would desire to l1ave a better congregation. Considering 
the great number of children present, the amount of decorum 
was extraordinary. 
While the missionaries are on t11eir travels, several per- 
sons, as you may suppose, bave assembled in church; and 
stragglers keep dropping in every minute; so that, at last, 
the handful of boys and very poor adults has thickened i
lto 
a tolerable congregation. By way of keeping up tbe atten- 
tion of those present, they are entertained with the life of a 
Saint,-which is, of course, very muc1) of the nature of an 
interesting story. This is read, in a clear ringing voice, from 
a low paleo, or scaffold, by a young man seated on a fald- 
stool before a crucifix. He simply prefaces it with the 
words, "La vita di S. Isidaro," or "Pasquale Baylon," or 
whoever the Saint may happen to be; and no one ever had a 
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more attentive auditory. The entrance of the missionaries 
is the signal for him to leave off. A little bell rjngs, and 
all join in chanting certain verses (evidently well known to 
all present); after which the Atti de fede, speranza, &c., are 
recited. Then anotber hymn, the last verse of which is 
recited by a man in plain clothes kneeling before tbe altar. 
Then comes Ave ].([aria. But I have more to add about the 
]'iissione tban will conveniently go into a single letter. One 
letter more shall conclude the entire subject. 
Houghton Conquest, Sept. 12, 1860. 
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THE 
nSSJO-XE IN THE CH"GRCH OF ST. YITALE, DESCRTBED,-S01fE 
ACCOUXT OF THE DIALOGO.-GENEUA.L RE1IA.RKS O:N THE A.CTUAL 
R031ISH METHOD. 


To tIle sa1Jze. 


l\Iy dear Dr. Jacobson, 
To go on with the account of the "
Iissione."- On tlle 
occasion alluded to, (Ascension Day,) a Jesuit of a far 
higher stamp now took his stand on the paleo; and began 
addressing to the people a "predica" of the plainest and 
most colloquial kind imaginable; yet not wanting in fluency 
or methodical arrangement either, To the best of my re- 
membrance, he did not give out any text. He spoke of 
Prayer, and eXplained its nature. He said that although 
men ought to reverence the Blessed Virgin and the holy 
Angels, yet that our true devotion is to be reserved for 
JESUS CHRIST alone; tbat He ought to be the one great 
object of all our prayers and affections. At the end of 
seven or eight minutes he 
at down, in order to spit and rest 
himself. 1Ieantime, it was impossible to survey the audience 
without interest and pieasure,-all so attentive, and entirely 
engrossed, as it seemed, by the emphatic, important, and 
very plain address of the preacher. He was on his legs 
again in less than two minutes, and resumed his useful 
sermon. 
In connection with the Festival, he spoke of our LORD'S 
Ascension, and said something, on Jerome's authority, about 
the impression left on the I\Iount of Olives by our SAVIOUR'S 
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feet. This sent him off into a description of the account 
which "an Englishman llarned Beda," (rather startling for 
the Englishman who was resting his elbow within a yard of 
the preacher's feet,) has given of the Church which the 
Empress Helena tried to build on the spot where CHRIST 
ascended, but on which no roof could be persuaded to stop. 
This portion of the sermon was weak enough, but the 
people evidently liked it; and he was far too clever a Ulan 
to keep boring on at any part of his subject long. He said 
that our LORD'S haying ascended from a lJlOIIJ/tain, was not 
without a mystery: that "mortificazione" and "orazione" 
are the two wings on which the soul must soar to Heaven. 
Then he spoke about suffering; find inquired zrltat kind of 
suffering is accepted in GOD'S sight. All men suffer: but 
in 'ie/tat spirit do they suffer? I-:Iaving brought out this 
point clearly, he spoke again of Prayer: which (he said) 
does not consist in gabbling Paternosters; but it is talking 
" cuore al cuore al Dio:' This part of his sermon was 
admirable. He then put an imaginary case of huulole dis- 
tress, and in a very simple pathetic manner gave a specimen 
of the prayer which it poor woman might reasonably be 
expected to offer up in the fulness of her misery,-folding 
his hands, raising his eyes, and reaIly looking as if he JJlellnt 
what he said. He was, an oldish man. There was no 
manner of humbug in the whole proceeding. He was in 
fact making a very successful hit, as the tearful eyes of many 
a poor creature who seemed to have known the taste of grief
 
clearly showed. He improved his opportunity váthout 
abusing it; and then returned to the subject of the day, 
breaking into an eloquent exhortation, based upon the great 
fact of our LORD'S Ascension (" Lift up Jour heads," &c,)
 
As be went on, he waxed warmer and warmer, and carried us 
all along \yith him, while he spoke of the short-li\-ed nature 
of earthly t;Ol'l'OW, and Jl'ew a piClUl\3 of the happiness oÎ 
G 2 
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II eaven. If, after much suffering here on earth, we may 
but enter into t1)ose joys, 0 how blessed! And 
with this, })e sat down. He had been preaching for thirty- 
flve minutes. It was passing pleasant to read his success in 
the earnest faces of the Roman poor. 
Such an excellent sermon was it, that I quite forgot my 
disappointulent; for I had come to hear the DialofJo, as it 
is called; but which it seems is no essential part of the 
l\fissione. The old man now looked at his watch, and ex- 
plained from his chair that the l\fissione with the Dialogo 
would be next Sunday; for it had been found impracticable 
to-day. He exhorted all present to " elelnosina," (on which 
some boys came round with bags;) and said that if any 
desired to be enrolled as fratelli and sorelle of the 1\Iissione, 
they were presently to give in their names, He also made an 
announcement concerning next Sunday's service. After this, 
he got up, (after having been scarcely seated three minutes,) 
and began to preach again; but the exhortation, which was 
pureJy practical, lasted for only six or seven minutes. All 
now knelt down, which seemed to be a signal to all the 
babies in church to give tongue. Buch a caterwauling they 
kept up! while the Jesuit standing on the paleo suggested 
an impassioned kind of prayer. I believe what closed the 
service was five Paternosters, and as many Aves and Glorias 
for the extirpation of blasphemy; followed by "Tantum 
ergo" and "Benedizione," All was over at 6,45; having 
lasted, at the outside, for an hour and a half. 
On the following Sunday evening, of course, I was careful 
to repair again to S. 'V"itale's, in 'order to hear the Dialogo ; 
and this time there was no disappointment. The devotional 
exercises comn1enced, as on Thursday; but after the "Atti 
Cristiani," two Jesuits took their seats on the paleo: one, 
(tbe preacher of last Thursday,) to assume the character of 
the "dotto," or learned man; the other, (an older person 
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with "hite hair,) to play the part of tbe "insipiente" or 
" ignorante." The latter had a most merry eye, and a 
gravity of manner which when he relaxed into drollery gave 
point to every ridiculous thing he said. It was impossible 
to mistake him for a fool, for a moment.- The "dotto" 
proposed the eleventh article of tbe Creed for discussion; 
and looking gravely towards his companion, enunciated with 
a clear loud voice the great truth of "La resurrezione della 
carne," " Very well," cried the other, "very well;" (with 
the air of a man who wants time to recollect the difficulties 
which have sometimes struck him on any given point:) 
"0," (he suddenly exclaimed,) "I have a private senti- 
mento of my own concerning t!tat. Did you not say' the 
resurrection of tlte fleslt' ?" "Certainly." " \Vell then, 
my own private belief is that oxen and sheep, dogs and 
horses, will all rise again; inasmuch as they all are' flesh.' 'J 
The congregation, (which consisted as before of the poorest 
class, including a large proportion of children,) all laughed 
audibly. 
"No I-no! "-(solemnly returned the other, in a clear 
loud voice.) " 
Ien' s bodies win not rise again because 
they are jleslt; but because man has a reasonable soul. 
Our resurrection is a matter of express revelation." And so 
on. So far, he silenced the obj6ctor,-who, (while he took 
a pinch of snuff:) begged pardon for his" sentimento," with 
the air of a man who thinks it rather hard he may not be 
allo"ed to enjoy a little quiet heresy of l1Ís own without 
hearing so much said about it in public. He backed out, 
amid the titters of the congregation. Then, plucking up all 
of a sudden, he told the" dotto," in rather a saucy way, thay 
he had heard of a new discovery in science whereby human 
life can be restored even when it is extinct. " Then why 
does not some one come and do it?" cried the other. 
"There are for ever impostors coming from Paris.. and 
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London: but their im})ostures, like those of tI1e Egyptian 
Inagicians, are done by the aid of the de,'il." " You Inake 
out that the devil has a great deal of power at all events:
 
rejoined the" insipiente," Anù in this way the 
two went 011 for I think about three-quarters of an hour. 
As for the Dialogue, it was so conducted on the part of the 
Insipiente, as to embudy popular doubts, and to start 
obvious di fficulties, without evincing the least desire to 
obtain a victory over his adversary. 1(eener rejoinders, more 
sophistical argun1ents, and the plausible profession of a 
difference of opinion, might easily have misled such an 
auditory. On the side of the Datta, the answers were such 
as the people present would be likely to understand and to 
nppreciate,-Jlot answers ,v11ich really met and den101ished 
the proposed difficulty. Having stated an absurd or in- 
correct view on some subject, and got his answer, the 
Insipiente readily shifted his ground; content with the 
triumph of having raised a laugh.in the first instance, and 
with the consciousness of retaining the sympathy of the 
audience all along. They were, to say the truth, very 
attentive to all that "was spoken on either side: but espe- 
cially alive (as might l1ave been expected) to any drollery 
on the part of the Insipiente. 
The temptation to be funny at the wrong time, was clearly 
too nluch for the old man's flesh and blood. Even wben 
the Dotto announced "communione generale" at S. l\laria 
!\Iaggiore for the ensuing Sunday, in t11e morning,-" E 
dopo pranzo? U illq uired the other.. . Rather fairer 
,vas a shut which he aimed in a different direction. Two 
.English ladies had conveyed me to S. Vitale's in their 
carriage, and their dress abundantly betokened them to be 
the only persons of similar condition in the congregation. 
Their horses were pawing at the door. The Insipiente so 
wOl
ed the dialogue that the other speedily got on the sub. 
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ject of riches and poverty, and the chances wl1Îcl1 people of 
fortune have of going to Heaven. U Do you think then," 
he inquired, looking as cunning as he knew how,-" Do I 
understand you to mean that everyone who keeps a carriage 
must inevitably "-you can imagine the rest. "By no 
means," exclaimed the Dotto, "only they will find it 'more 
difficult to get to Heaven." In the meantin1e, the arrow 
had hit the mark. The eyes of all in our neighbourhood 
were instantly directed, with a good-natured expression of 
drollery, towards the two astonished sisters in crinoline. 
Enough, however, about the 
Iissione and Dialogo, and 
of modern Bomish Services in general. This last method 
which I have been describing is by far the most original 
and startling of all. Yon will perceive that it is an in- 
genious device for arreBting the attention, and sustaining 
the interest of an humble auditory: for getting them to 
listen to many points of doctrine which, delivered didacti- 
cally, would be voted insufferably dry and dull; and if col- 
lected together in a sermon, would make it as miscellaneous, 
(without being nearly so attractive,) as a patchwork counter- 
pane. The Dialogo combines alnlost all the advantages 
of public catecbising, and entirely escapes all its evils; 
wbile it introduces facilities for which conversation with a 
half-frightened child can never furnish an opportunity. The 
only thing which one would think ought to' be studiously 
eschewed is any approximation to unseasonable drollery on 
the part of the Insipiente; or indeed any amount of drollery 
at all. But whether the I\Iissione and Dialogo would have 
attained its present popularity without this element of hu- 
mour, is more than I shall venture to assert. And here 
I take leave of the subject,-heartily wishing that you had 
been at Rome with me. Longley and Robert I am sure, 
would have given to everything their unqualified approval. 
A good deal of it was distinctly Ùz their line. About their 
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Father's probable private" sentimento " 1 do not presume 
to be by any means so sanguine. 
But to end, (as 1 began,) seriously. Without the re- 
motest intention, or inclination, (GoD knoweth!) to be the 
apologist of Romanism, it ought perhaps to be said, in dis- 
cussing this subject, that there are a hundred things in tbe 
Romish method, which, however alien to our own national 
tendencies and sympathies, however undesirable and un.. 
worthy of imitation among ourselves, are yet tolerable and 
even commendable in their own place; among a people 
whose veins are unconscious of the influence of Anglo- 
Saxon blood; who have grown up in different tastes and 
habits from ourselves; who live under a hotter sun, and 
inherit widely dissimilar traditions. It seems to me pos.. 
sible thankfully to recognise our own loftier position in 
respect of incorruptness of Faith and antiquity of Ritual; 
in respect of learning, and of candour, and of morality, 
and of much besides; and yet,-( as conscious that we our.. 
selves, neither in theory nor in practice, are altogether, to a 
man (!) what our Prayer-book teaches,)-to view with 
charitable indulgence the religious method of a community, 
which, with many dreary shortcomings, many fearful cor.. 
ruptions of the Truth, is yet, as we hope, a living branch 
of the Church Catholic. If you were to sit up at Rome all 
through the night to write your sermon, (as I am ashamed 
to remember 1 did regularly once a week,) you could not bear 
the hundred little bells which from a l1undred turrets make 
the whole atmosphere musical towards the dawn of day, 
without acknowledging that there is zeal in that ancient 
city, though" not according to knowledge:' It is imp os.. 
sible to turn over the pages of the" Diario Romano," with- 
out being reminded that Religion, (I say not pure Religion,) 
is the 'very business of the place. I even think t11at not 8 
few ministerial bints are to be picked up by an earnest man 
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at Rome, trying to divest himself of some of his fiercest 
prejudices; anù honestly asking himself at all hours,- 
"Faulty as all this is, and utterly inferior to our own 
method on the wltole as every part of their system 'JJlllst 
be acknowledged to be,-cannot I get from it all a hint or 
two for my own guidance? 
rany a solemn warn ing I 
11ave obtained from practical Romanism: many a rime have 
I been reminded of the wisdom and prudence of our own 
Church in closing, aye, putting a padlock on the door which, 
once left open, has here let in so much of unmitigated cor- 
ruption and wholesale mischief ;-but may not I take ex- 
ample, here and there, from what confessedly works very 
well? Dissent bas given me many a precious hint at borne. 
Shall not Romanism give me a single useful hint abroad?" . . 
It would, at all events, be most ungrateful Dot to re- 
member the indulgence with which one was invariably 
treated by persons who, (so ignorant of our .A.postolic con- 
stitution are they, one and all !), regarded one throughout 
as a heretic: the kindness with which all one's inquiries 
were met: and the confidence which they ever seemed pre- 
pal
ed to repose in an utter stranger. What need, before I 
lay ùown my pen, to add, that while the doctrinal errors of 
Romanism remain what they are, so great a gulf is :fixed 
between tlle two Ohurches, that they which would pass from 
}lence to them, cannot with any safety to their souls? 
'V ould to Heaven that they of tlle other Ohurch would 
abjure their errors, and come over to tis! 
But I have detained you long enough to make you weary 
of me: so, Farewell! 
Houghton Conquest, Sept. 12, 1860. 
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SO'C'HCES OF O'CR E
GLISH PR\YER-BOOK.-THE AXCIEXT OFFICES OF THE 
WEST SCRVlYE WITH OURSELVES ALONE.-' MATJNS,' ':;'\IASS,' AXD ' EVEN- 
SONG,' THE EKGUSH SERVICES BEFORE THE REFOR\I.ATION.-GEXERAL 
LAXITY OF J\IODER
 IlO::\IISH COXVENTGAI, PRACTICE "WITH REGARD TO 
THE BREVIARY HOURS.-HOW ACCOUXTED FOR.-INSTAKCES OF STHICT- 
NESH,-THE CA
IALDOLI CONYEXT NEAR NAPLES,-VIEW OF lIODEn
 
MONASTIC LIFE. 


To the Rev. Philip Freentan. 
Dear !vIr. Freeman, 
I trust I may be permitted to assign the debt of grati- 
tude which you have already laid me under, in common with 
thousands of others, by your great liturgical work, as a plea 
for desiring to address to yourself a few humble remarks 
on the hours of the Romish Breviary Offices. I llse the 
epithet "humble" advised]y; for I am not about to offer 
anJthing either theological, or speculative, or antiquarian, 
or historical; either recondite or learned. But only to say 
a few words on the practical question,-namely, as to how 
those Offices are recited by conventual bodies at the present 
day. 
One approaches tIle inquiry into the modern Rornish usage 
in this respect, (if I may judge of others' feelings by my 
own,) with no little curiosity. TIle case of our own Church 
and nation, (as yourself llave fuUy demonstrated,) -is just 
this :-our forefathers, in the fulness of their wisdom, and 
in the free exercise of their own undoll bted prerogative, 
about three hundred and eleven years since, consolidated 
those ancient Sarum Breviary Services which were in gene- 
ral use throughout England at the era of the Reformation; 
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and out of "1\Iatins," "Lauds," and "Prime," constructed 
our present Morning Service, (" 
Iattins" as it is still 
called in the Calendar;) out of " Vespers," and "Com- 
pline," our Evening Service,-whicb the Calendar still calls 
"Evensong." It was a work, as you have taught us of the 
present generation, (but our fatbers knew it very weB,) not 
of mere abridgment, much less of fusion or selection; but 
of consolidation. For, in consequence of a general re- 
semblance between the first three and the last two services 
just named, both in respect of the elements out of which 
tbey were constructed, and also in respect of tbe order and 
sequence in which those elementary parts anciently stood,- 
it was found possible to preserve not only essential conti- 
nuity, but practical identity as well, between the ancient 
and the revised service; and yet to abridge and to consoli- 
date into one, the three and the two Offices respectively, 
which had before been distinct. Those Bishops and Doc- 
tors of our Church to whom the work .was intrusted accor- 
dingly "expected the people and Church of their day to 
accept the Services as, for all practical purposes, tlie sallIe 
serl'ices rev'ised; and what is more, as such the Church 
and people manifestly did accept them:' , 
You have shown us that" in the earliest age, and down 
to about the fourth century, the Church thought it good to 
have in effect tu'o,- at the utmost they may be called three, 
-solemn Services of ordinary public worship in the day; 
and no more. At the last-mentioned epoch, she was in- 
duced under the inßuence of the n10nastic system, or in 
emulation of it, to institute public Service at other times- 
viz. the 18t, 3rd, 6th, and 9th hours, and late in the even- 
ing. How far, in this respect, she acted tbe part 
of a wise llouseholder, may surely now at least "be ques- 
tioned. The systen1, as a system of numerous daily Offices 
of public worship, prescribed for the use of tbe members of 
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the Church, has been practically for hundreds of years 
abandoned throughout Christendom:' vVith ourselves, wbo 
reverted at the era of the Reformation to primitive nsage,- 
with ourselves alone, at this day, survives a public form 
whicb retains the characteristic outlines and essential organi- 
sation of the ancient Offices. 
But it is not a little curious,-even more as (what may be 
called) a question of Liturgical experience, than as a matter 
of ecclesiastical history,-to bear in mind what had been 
the state of things among ourselves with regard to the daily 
service imlnediately before tbe period of the Reformation. 
It is found that there had been tltree public Services and 
no lnore, celebrated in our English Church previous to 1549. 
"1\Iatins," "Lauds," and "Prime" had been said by accu- 
mulation early in the morning, and the whole service had 
been called" ]Jlattins. "Mass" had been said rather later. 
" Vespers" and "Compline" (also by ac{;umulation) bad 
been said in the afternoon; and" Evensong," (the Anglo- 
Saxon equivalent for " Vespers,") had given its name to the 
Service. . . . This, in a few words, ,vas the sum of the 
knowledge of tbe subject with which I went to Ron1e; and 
bearing in mind how it had fared with ourselves as to 
the practical question, not a little curiosity did I feel to 
ascertain how the case stood at present with our elder sister 
in the same behalf. That for public congregational pur- 
poses, in every Communion except our own, (as already 
x- 
plained,) the Breviary Services are a tbing of the past,-I 
was aware: but besides desiring to know what had been sub- 
stituted for them in tbe churches, I was excessively curious 
to ascertain what tlte Conventual practice in respect of the 
Breviary actually is. The result of the former inquiry filled 
my six preceding letters. The present letter shall be devoted 
to the other question. 
The first thing I ascertained, and which filled me with no 
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small astonishment, was, that 
Iatins and Lauds are all but 
universaBy said oL'ernigld,-at 8 p.m. for instance; and 
that they are said by accumulation; the two services to- 
gether occupying an hour and a quarter. Prime is said 
at 7,15 in the morning, and occupies a quarter of an hour. 
The time of 
Iass is not fixed. Tierce, Sext, and Nones, 
(occupying half an hour,) are said by accumulation at 
11.30 : Vespers and Compline together, (also occupying balf 
an hour,) at 2.30. This was the method of certain Camal- 
dolese at Rome, observing the rule of S. Benedict. 
Certain "Canonici Regolari di S. Agostino, Rocquettini U 
gave me their hours as follows:-Prime and Tierce at 7.30, 
lasting till 8 a.m.: 
lessa Conventuale at 8: Sext and 
N ones from 8.30 till 9: .Vespers and Compline from 3.50 till 
4.50 p,m. 
Iatins and Lauds, occupying an hour, were 
recited at 8.15 p.m. 
From a society of Franciscans, I obtained the folJowing 
striking table of hours:-J\Iass at any time from 5 to 8 
a.m. Prime, Tierce, Sext, and Nones, (by accumulation!) 
occupying half an hour, are said at 11.15 a.m. Vespers, 
Compline, 1\Iatins, and Lauds, (also by accumulation!) at 
3 p.m. These take an hour. How nearly does tbis corre- 
spond 'with our own ante-Reformation English use,-with 
the exception of the impropriety of reciting l\Iatins, (with 
its collect referring to "the beginning of this day,") oyer- 
night! . . . Another small society of Franciscans told me 
they had the same usage: namely, of reciting Vespers, Com- 
pline, l\fatins, and LaudR by accumulation at 3.30 p.m. It 
occupied an hour and a quarter. 
Very similar was the scheme of hours observf'd by another 
convent of Augustinians. They had 
Iass at 6: Cboral 
Prime, lasting twenty minutes, at 7 a.m. Tierce, Sext, and 
Nones, lasting three-quarters of an hour, at 10.15. High 
1Iass at II. Choral Vespers, lasting twenty minutes, at 
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11.45 a.m. (before dinner, by special license during Lent.) 
Compline, l\latins, and Lauds, by accumulation, (lasting in 
all three-quarters of an bour,) at 3 p.ln. These again are 
practically two Serl:ices, you see,-one at 10,15, the other at 
3. But only think of having \7" espers said in the forenoon, 
and l\latins in the evening! . . . . At other seasons of' the 
year, these same Augustinians recite Vespers, Compline, 
]'Iatins, and Lauds, by accumulation. The four Offices 
occupy an hour and a quarter. As for the time,-when the 
Angelus is at 8, Vespers begin at 3.4:5 p.m. 
The melllbers of a famous Jesuit establishment at Rome 
repeat Vespers anù Compline ( together) at 3 p.m.: 
fatins 
and Lauds (also together) at 8 p.m. 
The chief body of Franciscans at Rome told me that 
their practice was to say Vespers at twenty o'clock-i. e., (in 
,vinter,) 2.30 p.m.; and COlnpline at 3. l\latins at 6.30; 

nd Lauds at 7 in the evening. 
nut how does all this happen? (I often inquired.) \Ve, 
in England, are under an impression that Conventual 
societies and 1Ionastic Lodies keep the hours accurately. 
How is it you do not say l\Iatins and Lauds in the morn- 
ing? . . . The inquiry was 1 am sure very kindly made; 
and it was invariably as courteously answered,-without the 
least ,,:ish to shirk the quebtion, or to conceal the actual 
state of the case. (1 t was always a pleasure to converse 
with the superiors of a Con\ ent, though I perceived plainly 
enough that they often regarded me as a poor, ignorant 
creature, and wondered where I had been caught.) I was 
reminded that before celebrating !Iass, l\latins and Lauds 
1JlUst have been recited. To avoid the possibility therefore 
of any breach of ecclesiastica] rule in this respect, it is now 
the almost universal practice to say l\Iatins and Lauds 
o lterlligld. N ext, it. was urged that so many of the society 
were engaged in visitiug the sick, and in other ways, that 
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practically it llad been found necessary to modify tbe prac- 
tice with regard to the hours in that particular convent. 
And sometimes illness was alleged,-the prevalent feeble 
health of many of the society, -as a reason for suspending 
until warmer weather tbe due discharge of the earliest 
Offices. The confidential tone and l11anner of one amiable 
old Carthusian, (a very pious creature, I am persuaded,) 
who, laying his hand upon the part affected, said something 
about "mio stomacho;'-spoke "Volunles. "0 quite so: I 
quite understand," (was frequently the rejoinder,) " The 
cogency of such causes as you nam
, anel many others 
besides, was so keenly felt by our English forefathers, that, 
long before the Reformation, it had become the custom in our 
Churches to have only two services in the day. Tllat was 
why we consolidated our old Breviary Office8; and why the 
Offices of our existing Breviary are but two." (The in- 
credulous look of the acuter sort when I spoke of " our 
Breviary" was often too much for nlY own powers of face; 
especially if they turned short upon me with,-" vVhat! are 
you a Catholic then? J' and I had to reply very COlllposeclly, 
"'Vhy; of course! What do you take us all for?". . . . But 
it was so disappointing to find that the fine old Breviary 
theory was extinct even in a convent, that I inquired 
further; and soon discovered plenty of cases "There, espe- 
cially in warm "Weather, and above all by the severer anel 
stricter orders, the rule of the Romish Churcll is followed 
very closely. I will give some examples,-mentioning 
names, this time, since it is to the praise of the persons 
concerned. 
The Francescani Cappucilli, (whose head-quarters are 
at the Church of the Conception,) chant l\latins and Lauds 
at midnight. It lasts for an hour and a half. 
Iass is said 
at ü a,m, Jasting (with Tierce) for another llour and a half. 
Sext and 
 ones, (occupying half an hour,) are chanted at 
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11 a.m. The hour of Vespers varies. They occupy half an 
hour, and are chanted at any hour between 1 and 3 p.m. 
Compline is at 5.30. 
The Passionists at Monte Cavi, (above Albano,) have 
Matins and Lauds, (occupying an hour,) at I in the morn- 
ing: at 5.] 5 Prime and Tierce. 1\Iass lasts from ß till 7. 
At 10, come Sext and Nones,-occupying, like Prime and 
Tierce, half an hour. Vespers are at 2 p.m., and occupy 
the same time. At 5, Compline, fonowed by an hour of 
meditation. The same is very nearly the method of the 
Capuchins at the Convent of Albano. 
I thought that the view from the bosco of the last-named 
convent must surely be the loveliest in the world, until 
I visited the Camaldoli, a convent of Benedictine n10nks on 
an eminence near Naples. At the extremity of their little 
domain is a proj ecting cliff which commands a glorious 
view, beginning on the left with Naples; and taking in Cas- 
tellamare, Vico, Sorrento, Massa, Cape Campanella, Capri, 
Nisida, (with Lake Agnano in front,) the Solfatara, (with 
Astrone in front and Lake Avemus behind,) Misenum and 
Baiæ, (with l\f onte Barbaro and 1\fonte S. Angelo in front, 
and Ischia and Procida bebind,) the remote Islands of Ven- 
dolane, Ponza, and Zannone, the promontory of UirceHo, 
Terracina, Gaieta, 1\lola di Gaieta and the Gulph of Gaieta, 
(with the Lake of Patria ill front,) and last of all the chain 
of Apennine
 trending away far far to the right. I can 
scarcely conceive anything more enchanting, about an hour 
or two before sunset, when the weather is fine, than this 
view. . . . But to come back to the Breviary,-tbese saIDe 
Camaldoli monks, (for the Benedictines are almost the only 
order which claims the dignified appellation of nzonGci,) say 
J\1atins and Lauds at I in the morning. Their hour for 
Prime is 5, and this is followed by 11ass. At 9 is Tierce, 
and Sext at 10.30. Nones are at 11.30. Then, in the 
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afternoon, Vespers at 4, and Compline, (the ben was ringing 
as I entered the convent-gate,) at 6,30. 'Vhat with" lettura 
spirituale JJ for three-quarters of an hour, study for an hour 
and a half, "lavoro manuale " (from 7 till 9 a.m.) daily, and 
silence every day in the week except Tuesday and Thursday; 
-those twenty-seven monks must lead a severe life. They 
seemed happy. 
In all that precedes, (which, as you will observe, mostly 
regards Rome and its environs,) I have not adverted to ODe 
part of the conventual practice, which materially increases 
its severity, although it must be admitted to impair the 
primitive simplicity of its character. Besides" meditazione," 
to which half an hour is comnlonly assigned, and often twice 
R day, the frate repeatedly mentioned, while enumerating 
their Offices, the Litany of tlte Virgin, and the Rosario. 
I am detaining you too long. One word more, and I will 
lay down IllY pen.-....
 110nastery, or rather a Convent (for 
only the Benedictines have a right to the former title,) is 
always an interesting object: not unfl'equently does it deserve 
a stronger epithet. The pillared cloister encloses a sunny 
quadrangle where vegetation abounds, How picturesque are 
those many little columns! How delicious is that cool 
shade! In the centre of the court is a well, and a few old 
cedar trees. One drawing water, looks as if he had gone 
there on purpose to be sketched. You saunter along that 
chequered perspective, sure of a civil word of greeting from 
everyone you meet; until you emerge into a quiet Ii ttle 
garden full of orange-trees, which commands an enchanting 
view. The inoffensive, hard life of tbe inmates, and the 
exceeding urbanity of all in superior station, disarms )Tour 
prejudices and conciliates your good-,,-ill. 
But the day has gone by when Learning flourished in the 
cloister, and Piety made it her favourite refuge. N or may 
we dream that we are living in the days when architectural 
H 
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taste and ecclesiastical splendour took l1P their abode at 
Glastonbury and at Tintern. Convents are no longer the 
nurseries of the Fine Arts, or the retreats of learned men: 
nor do they prove on inspection what one's indulgent fancy 
paints, contemplating them through the grey mist of more 
than half a thousRnd years. The Convent library is little 
resorted to: and its contents are but very imperfectly known, 
even to the appointed "custoàe" of the books. The very 
library is seldom what one would expect or desire to find,- 
as, for example, that it should contain a respectable collection 
of some of the early Fathers; or at least rejoice in the most 
famous modern expositions of Holy Scripture. It was pain- 
ful to witness the bewilderment and confusion which a few 
questions occasioned in certain quarters,-the suspicion and 
surprise, in others. T doubt whether one ecclesiastic in five 
thousand can read Greek. . . . . The" very Breviary hours, 
as we have seen, are general1y found impracticable. They 
everywhere exhibit a strange tendency to result in the same 
fatal phenomena of accllJ}lulatioJl, anticij}atioJl, and the 
rest, which were witnessed in this country upwards of three 
centuries since, and which led in the end to our consolidation 
of them. To be brief; without judging others, or desiring 
to condemn any part of the machinery of foreign Churches, 
have we not good reason to thank GOD with a11 our heart 
that our lot,-yours and mine,-has been cast where it is ? 
and that their institutions are not ours? 
Let me end as I began, with an allusion to your book,-- 
which I devoutly wish were in the hands of all English 
Students of Divinity. \V ould to GOD, also, that the mottoes 
on your title-page might become the very guiding principles 
of all our lives :-" Stare super antiquas vias"; and, (that 
11l0tto of my heart!) 
7rá
TaV fÀaXl:!:' ravrav "Óa"/l,H 
Farewe]l 
lioughton Conquest, Sept. 12, 1860. 
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AXD 'PROTESTAXT.'-nIPOSIXG CHARACTER OF THE IlO)IISH SYSTE)I.- 
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 FALI,ACY OF EXGLISH TTIA ,ELLERS, 
-EXTER
ALS OF PUBLIC WORSHIP.-DIAGE WORSHIP.-IlUPRESSIOXS 
ON AN EXGLISH:;\IAN AT RO:\IE. 


To tlte Rev. Ganon Wordsworth,. 



I Y dear Friend, 
Before passing on, as I must now do, to speak of the 
Roman Catacombs, which will in a manner carry me out of 
the domain of Liturgical practice into that of Antiquity, I 
wish to offer a few remarks on 1\Iodern Romanism: remarks 
which will be not unfitly addressed to yourself, as perhaps 
the most able living champion of the Truth. It is hardly 
possible, I feel, to dismiss the subject of the modern Romish 
Offices, wjthout adverting in some such general manner to 
the practical working of the system of which they are the 
devotional expression. I did not anticipate the necessity of 
doing this, when I began. It seemed quite possible to de- 
scribe those Offices as they are, withollt reopening the dis- 
cussion of the system to which they belong: to describe the 
jJIlenOlllenCl, (which happen to be picturesque enough,) 
without calling attention to the fatal flaws in the tlteoryon 
which they depend. But I perceive that the impression left 
on the mind of an inattentive reader may very easily prove 
an incorrect one, unless, side by side with such graphic 
details, a few living words of caution are added. The skilful 
physician indeed does not require to be told that the hectic 
H2 
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flush and sparkling eye are symptoms of fever; that languor 
betokens disease; and that the fluttering pulse is a prelude 
to decay. But however superfluous to the learned such 
reminders may prove, the inattentive and the thoughtless 
may yet require them; and for tlteir sake, they shall be now 
subjoined. 'Vhat I have hitherto written has rather been 
addressed ad CleruJJ
. The present letter is ad POjJUlUln, 
emphatically. 
The fatal principle which lies at the root of an Romish 
practice is a general disregard for Trutlt. Ten times a day, 
at Rome, will any thoughtful man be constrained to remem- 
ber the singular stress laid in the Gospel on that attribute of 
the 1\lost High, which He 11as indeed assumed to Himself 
as one of His awful Names. a One learns to perceive tlte 
reason for the great prominence thus given to Truth in 
Scripture, by noticing the fatal, all-pervading consequences 
of its disregard: and Truth has been so systematically dis- 
regarded in the Romish system, that it has come at last to 
be actually lost sight of; and, in a manner, not understood. 
Our instinctive English rejoinder,-" But is it true? " seems 
to be altogether alien to the genius and temper of the 
Romisb mind. 'Vhat has already been offered on the sub- 
ject of Relics forms no unapt illustration of my meaning. 
It might be further most instructively illustrated by an 
appeal to the Romish Breviary; and by enumerating the 
legends of fabulous personages, no less than the legends 
known to be fabulous of persons who really did exist, 
which are to be found there. l\Iuch of Rornish doctrine is 
essentially tin true, -witness the theory of Indulgences. 
Very striking is it to observe that members of our own 
branch of the Church Catholic, " going over" to the Romish 


a St. John xiv. 0. Consider i. 17: VÜÏ. 44: xiv, 17: xv. 26: xvi, 
13: xvii, 17. 1 St. John v. 6. 2 St. John v. 4. 3 St, John v. 
3, 4, 8, &c. 
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branch, become demoralised conspicuously in this very 
respect: they seem to lose the perception of the sacredness 
of Truth. 
From the fountain-head thus indicated, many and variou
 
are the streams of bitterness which have flowed down. I 
will not stay to inquire whether the systematic neglect of 
Holy Scripture is to be regarded more as the cause or as 
the consequence of the phenomenon. It is doubtless to be 
regarded both as a cause and a consequence: the neglect of 
the deposit having first Jet in the tide of Untruth, the pre- 
valence of Untruth has subsequently made it convenient to 
neglect the deposit. That the Bible is, at this day, a sealed 
book to the Laity of the Romish communion, all are aware 
who know ever so little of the practical working of Romanism. 
By the Clergy themselves the Bible is not, as it is with us, 
tIle Book. How generally the original verity suffers neglect, 
is sufficiently attested by the very significant fact tbat 
Iai's 
publication of Codex B (in 1858) is the first instance of a 
Greek Testament being ever printed at Rome. As might 
be expected, the Romish clergy do not generally understand 
Greek. 
From the neglect of the Bible has naturally resulted a 
neglect of Catholic Antiquity. The ancient Fathers are not 
the favourites with the Bomish Church, as they are with our 
own Divines. Rome indeed speaks as if the Fathers were 
all her own exclusive property. It is probably not generally 
remembered by tl}e unlearned of our communion that, on 
the contrary, scarcely one of the Fathers of the first five 
centuries was a Ronlan writer at all; nor is it, perhaps, by 
the same persons known, that of all the Fathers there is 
certainly not one who expresses the opinions which are 
known as RonlÍsll.. They would all have condemned 
Romanism,-to a man. 
But what it concerns us far more to notice is, that out of 
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the neglect of the Bible has sprung, as a necessary conse. 
quence, general corruption of Fait/" and p'Joactice: 
lmage-worship,-the entire system of lndulgences,-the 
doctrine of Furgatory, - adoration of Re]ics, - Divine 
honours paid to Saints,-tbe withholding of the cup from 
the Laity. 
And still, the crowning iniquity of all remains to be 
specified. In truth, it calls for distinct and separate men- 
tion. It is the great sin of modern Romamsm, that the 
Blessed Virgin is put in tlte place of GOD. Quite useless 
is it, worse than useless, for any to pretend to disguise the 
plain fact t11at the l\fother of our LORD is more than wor- 
shipped at Rome. Not only are the incommunicable attri. 
butes of the Creator eagerly transferred to the creature; 
but she is set lJefore, and in tlte place of, her Divine Son. 
Slle (not HE) is styled the " unica spes peccatorum." Her 
image, (not HIS,) meets you at the corner of every street. 
In ber Litany
 she is addressed as "Salus infirmorum, 
Refugium peccatorum, Consolatrix afHictorum, Auxilium 
Cbristianorum." The popular teaching with respect to her 
is reflected in such verses as the following, which are found 
at the close of the most approved popular manual of de. 
votions :-" Se l'infernal nemico Va l'a]ma mia tentando, 
l\faria, 
faria chiamando, ir fuga il metterò. Ripeterò 
l\Iaria in ogni mio periglio, 
fi è 
Iadre, io son suo figlio, 
J\Iai non la lascierò. II mio maggior conforto Nell' ultima 
agonia Sarà chiamar 
faria, Chimarla e poi monr. it a Is it 
possible to read such sentiments without turning sick at 
heart ?- What? Under temptation,-in all seasons of 
adversity and peril, -on my dying bed, and in the very 
hour of death, shall I make, not the tender mercies of my 
SAVIOUR and my GOD, but tlte Virgin l.Ia,.y (
), the strength 
and stay of my fainting soul? Is it possible that a Clni.sr- 
a. :ft!ll:)sime Eterne,. &c.., 18iW, ad fin. 
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tian man can seriously intend it ?-That she was indeed a 
great Saint, inconlparably the chief of female Saints, WllO 
cnn doubt? That she was 8fOTÓKOÇ, (for which a fair Eng- 
lish equivalent is, "
rother of GOD,")-U,/to shall presume 
to deny? a But then, she was ItllJJtall, not Divine: and, 
"being by nature born in sin," (as Augustine repeatedly 
remarks,b) she herself needed a SAVIOUR! Is not 
the fony, not to say the blasphemy of the teaching above 
alluded to, patent and horrible? 
'Vhat I have been describing pervades the system. In the 
month of ì\Iay, the same honours are paid in Church to the 
Blessed Virgin which at other times are paid to our LORD; 
and with far more enthusiasm. The" Allnée Liturgique" 
enumerates twenty-two festivals in honour of Hint: in 
honour of Iter, no less than two-alld-forty.- Wllat need to 
advert to the fatal dogma of 1854, wbereby ROlne has 
effectually cut }lerse1f off froin the rest of Catholic ÇI}ris- 
tendom,-ancient and modern? A nutrble column with 
figures, recently erectecl at the corner of the Tiazza di 
Spagna, commemorates the publication of that dogma; and 
a conspicuous inscription at the extreme east of St. Peter's, 


a The Greel{s, (as early as the days of Origen,) had invente(l 
this appellation,-the precise Latin equivalent for which is Dciprlnt. 
The Latin Church, substituting for lJei]Jflru the stronger expression 
Dei Genet,.i,l: and lIIater Dei, was in turn followed by the Greek 
Church, which hesitated not to call the Virgin M
TTJP 8fOV, See the 
two learned notes in Pearson on the Creed,-Art. III. p. 177, 
b "l\Iaria . . . de carllal.i cO'lwllpiscentiä ]Jareutum nata est," (Opus 
Imperfectmll, lib. vi., c, xxü. Opp. X., p. l
:}-!.)-Again: "Virginis, 
cujus caro . . . de lJeceati prnpflyille venit," And again: ,. Corpus 
CHRISTI, quamvis ex carne feminae aSSluntum est, fjllae de illfl carnis 
peccffti lJfOj)(ff/Üze crmcepta fl.l.erat, tamen, quia non sic in eâ con- 
ceptum est, quomodo jiterat illlt C01tCCptfl, nec Ipse erat caro peccati, 
sed similitudo carnis peccati." (De Genesi ad Iiteram, lib. x" c. xix" 
9 32. OPI). iii., PI), 268-U,)-See more in TIp. Beveridge on Art XV. 
note (c): 'V orks, vol. ix" p. 350. 
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,on the north side of the aItar, records how the present 
Pope, on the 8th of December, ] 854, there proclaimed it, 
" and satisfied the longings of the whole Catholic world" ! ! ! 
"\Yhereas, surely, no one deserving the name of Catholic 
can read that inscription, or contemplate the class of phe- 
nomena to whicb I have been adverting, (phenomena wbich 
are not of rare occurrence, but which meet one at every 
step,) without the profoundest sentiment of perplexity and 
sorrow. How, in tbe face of profanity so patent, any ODe 
of sound mind who has been nurtured in the bosom of our 
own holy Church, can apostatise from it in order to adopt 
the communion of Rome, is more than I am able to under- 
stand. 
The diversity, (popularly and practically speaking,) be- 
tween the Romish method and our own, is sufficiently appa- 
rent: but it may not be a waste of time to advert to some 
points of contrast. Conscious of our own Apostolicity of 
descent, and of the impregnable platform of doctrine on 
which we stand, we have been singularly neglectful in seve- 
ral respects, where Rome has not failed to turn our remiss- 
ness to her o,rll advantage. Thus we have pOJ1ularly sur- 
rendered to our oppo
ents the epithet which they so eagerly 
daim, of CatltQlie: while some of us have acquiesced in 
the appellation of "Protesta1Lt," which they have been alto- 
gether as industrious in fastening upon us. This is especi- 
ally the languag:e of the Newspapers,-which help to fi
 
the popular vocabulary; even where they fail to influence 
the popular belief. And Jet, so long as we daily profess to 
" believe in tlte Holy Catltolie Gllurelt: JJ so long as "more 
especially we pray for the good estate of tlte Catltolic 
Clturelt ;" and beseech the ALMIGHTY" to inspire continu- 
ally tlte UnÙ'ersal Churell with the spirit of Truth, Unity 
and Concord: "-what need to say that the Church of Eng- 
land holds very different language from what the more 
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thoughtless of her children are content to employ? The 
point to be noticed however is, that Rome's exclusive 
assumption of a title to which we have an infinitely better 
daim than she, is just one of those many pretentious acts 
which gives her a great advantage in addressing weak, 
superficial, unstable souls. They require to be reminded 
that no óranclt of the Church can claim to be the wllole 
Church: while, in strictness of speech, the epithet" Catho- 
lie" can scarcely be accorded at all to a branch of the 
Church, many of whose dogmas were unknown to Antiquity, 
and would have kindled the wrath of those ancient "Fathers 
to whom nevertheless she professes to appeal,-(I do not say 
dlat she does appeal to them),-as confidently as ourselves. 
TIle same pretentiousness which shows itself so wide 
awake to the importance of "a name," has not failed to be 
in readiness with a proud theory also, in order to dazzle 
the imagination and mislead the judgment. True, that 
tltat theory will not abide the ordeal of sound criticism. 
True, that it collapses under the threefold test of Scripture, 
Reason, and Fathers; and that the searching evidence of 
History refutes it altogether. The bulk of mankind does 
not care to reason. Ingenious as well as proud, a very 
masterpiece of human craft, the theory of Romanism ad- 
dresses itself successfully to every dominant instinct of 
1\Ian's corrupt nature: to his carnal curiosity,-his im- 
patience of doubt,-lÚs desire of assur!lDce,-his appetite 
for variety and novelty,-his party instincts,-his love of 
wllat is marvellous, sensuous, tangible, seen. . How 
entirely tbe reverse of our own method in all tbese respects 
Romanisn1 is, as well as how alien to tbe spirit of the Gos- 
pel, what need to point out? 
To il1ustrate at any length all that I have been saying, 
would lead me much too far; and explanation it can scarcely 
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require. The claim to Infallibility, -the assumption of 
Universal Authority,-the ready (but altogether human) 
resolution of every theological doubt,-the complicated 
casuistry of the Confessional,-the claÌ1n to di
pense with 
purgatorial pains ;-these, and such as these, constitute the 
unseen, but not less potent parts of the machinery: then, 
the varied and novel Services,-the encouragement given 
to the formation of endless Societies,-the splendid Churches, 
-the showy vestments,-Relics,-the statues and the pic- 
tures and the miracles of Saints,-all the attractive acces- 
sories of public worship :-these and the like of these, are 
the out,vard methods wbich Romftnism wields with so much 
success in addressing persons of a warm and enthusiastic 
temperament. 
In dealing with weak brethren of our own communion, 
we are constrained to meet this gigantic system of compli- 
cated fallacies, and worse, by "Weapons which, however de- 
structive and really irresistible, seem powerless as smooth 
stones out of the brook, to minds which Satan has blinded. 
vVe point out tbat to St. Peter hÏ1nself, no manner of autho- 
rity over the rest of the Apostolic body was ever given by 
CHRIST: but that, even if it had, since it is certain that 
St. Peter was never Bishop of Rome at all, there would be 
TIn pretence for connectinJ such authority with the See of 
Rome. Supposing, however, for argument's sake, that such 
authority had been conveyed to the Apostle, and that. he 
had been called upon to preside specially over the Church at 
Rome; it would yet not fol1ow that the Bishops of Rome, 
in endless succession, are absolutely infallible; and that tbey 
enjoy so extraordinary and unique a prerogative over all the 
rest of Christendom, that to be out of comlnunion with 
Rome, is to be excluded from the Church of CHRIST, and 
therefore from the hope of Salvation ! 
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After exposing the hollowness of the Romish claim to 
Infallibility; a pointing out the discrepancy between Holy 
Scripture and many of the decisions of the same com- 
munion; calling attention to the many pernicious effects of 
the Confessional, in its influence so demoralising, as well as 
so destructive to the spiritual life; together with the pre- 
SUlnptuous and utterly unscriptural teaching connectecl with 
the doctrine of Purgatory, disgraced as that doctrine is by 
mercenary transactions, and a hunclred transparent fables: 
-after this, I say, we come to the outward and more at- 
tractive parts of the Ron1Ísh system; and on this subj ect, 
we are constrained to be a little more particular. 
As already explained in the foregoing letter at consider- 
able length,-Rome, notwithstanding her boast of Antiquity 
and Ïlnmemorial tradition, -Rome, (in common with the 
rest of the Churches in communion with her,) has cast 
au'ay her ancient Breviary Offices; while England alolle 
has retained hers. Attractive enough to the common 
peop]e, and occasionally very interesting to witness, as 
pageants, the modem Bomish Services, in their structure 
and contents, are, as I have shown, essentially weak and 
unworthy. 'Vhat the Duke of Wellington called "fancy 
prayers," are tbe rule, not the exception, in tbat ancient 
city. As far as forms of worship go, the actual method may 
be tru]y cbaracterised as one of unbounded license: fitly 
described as one vast comp]icated syst
m of autlw'l"ised 
Dissent. I speak in this letter of Rome only, because it is 
Rome which dazzles by its many glories,-bistorical, an- 
tiquarian, ecclesiastical, artistic. The selfsame thing how- 


a I have been favoured with an anonymous communication from 
a gentleman, who hyits me 'with haying: in this letter. done nothing 
of the kind. For his gratification, I have thrown together a few 
remarks in the last three of these letters, which I respectñùly l'e- 
commend to the attention of himself and his friends, 
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ever is observable at Paris. The only church where true 
earnestness and devotion, and something like religious en- 
thusiasm, is to be witnessed, is the parish church of Notre 
Dame des Victoires, where the pious curé (1\1. Desgenettes) 
organised the "Archiconfrérie du très-saint et immaculé 
cæur de Marie, pour la conversion des pécheurs." It was 
neither more or less than a Revival, in the modern popular 
sense of the term, which M. Desgenettes contrived. But the 
point to be observed is, that he compiled a set of fancy 
prayers for the public worship of the Confraternity,-and 
that Pope Gregory XVI. (in 1836) solemnly ratified all that 
he had done. The propriety of such sanction, I am not 
going to discuss. But I wish that, instead of being ensnared 
by the claim to Antiquity, put forth by the Church of Rome, 
mem bel's of our own communion would take the trouble to 
acquaint themselves with the true state of the case. I wish 
they would have the candour to recognise the solemn fact 
that Antiquity abides with us: tbat the R01Jlis//J ritual,-the 
pubJic worship of Almighty GOD as it takes place practi- 
cally in the Church of Rome,-is an invention of yester- 
day: weak, unscripturaI, unsound, worthless. 
Then, for the sanctuary itself, as well as tbe manner and 
the accessories of public worship, it is absolutely necessary 
to invite attention to several circumstances which are very 
apt to be overlooked; but which, if fairly weighed by a 
candid and honest mind, will materially correct that pro;mis- 
cuons enthusiasm which a first view of Romanism, as it is 
seen at Rome, is very apt to engender. 
It must be freely granted that many of the Churches of 
that famous city are of exceeding magnificence and spIen- 
dour. A man must be devoid of real taste and a large 
appreciation of beauty, who can fail to acknowledge it. 
1\11'. Pngin, I am aware, left Rome in disgust at its eccle- 
siastical Architecture: but it was because he could admire 
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nothing that is not Gothic. N ow, it is the simple fact that 
tltere is '/lot one single Gothic C/lurch ill H01Jle. There 
are son1e Saracenic or 
Ioorish outlines in two of the 
Churcbes,-( the l\linerva, and a little church of which I 
forget the name, built by one who has apostatized from our 
communion ;)-but of Gothic, in the English sense of the 
word, there is not a single specimen. Stained glass,-the 
glory of our English Cathedrals, -is simply ltllknolBIl. The 
Churches are an of the debased Roman style,-like our own 
London City Churches; for which, by the way, it is clear that 
they afforded the miserable precedent. But then they are for 
the n10st part larger than 'Vren's, and they are adorned with 
infinitely more costly materials. Lapis lazuli, verdo antico, 
porphyry, and a variety of beautiful marbles,-sculpture and 
painting,- mosaics,- gilding,-luxurious decorations of 
every kind,-an inlaid pavement ;-such are the usual 
objects which make the Churches so attractive to a man 
of taste and education paying his first visit to Rome. 
'Vhen to this it is added that, except for a few hours during 
I the middle of the day, all the principal Churches are kept 
I open, -and that, (from the religious method of the commu- 
nity, already adverted to somewhat in detail,) there are 
generally to be seen a few worshippers in every Church on a 
week-day;-it cannot occasion surprise if a sUi'Jrficial 
English observer receives an impression somewhat disad- 
vantageous to his own Church. An attentive observer could 
not carry away 'with llint any such impression, certainly: 
but thoughtful and thoughtless alike may very easi1y be so 
impresse(l in the first instance. 
The thoughtful beholder speedily lea-rus to reason with 
himself somewhat as follows :- 
I am beholding here the accumulated results of the 
lavish outlay on the externals of Religion which has been 
going on in the metropolis of Roman Catholic Christendom 
for upwards of a thousand Jears. Pope after Pope has 
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laboured to eclipse the prodigality of his predecessors: Cardi- 
nal after Cardinal has vied with his fellows to achieve some 
triumpb of Art: and tltis is the result! Nay, I am behold.. 
ing the spoils of heathen Rome, not to say of heathendom 
itself, collected in the noblest of these fanes. Yonder forest 
of granite columns was wrought for Hadrian, or for some 
other of the Emperors. They adorned heathen Temples 
once: they adorn Christian Basilicas to-day. It is right 
they should do so, This is but the counterpart of what was 
done in Canaan of old, by GOD'S express command. But it 
detracts somewhat from my admiration of the zeal which has 
been at work here, to find that the costliest ornaments of all 
have been simply transferred from a Pagan to a Christian 
use,-having been found long since by these people, ready 
made to their hand, and requiring only to be appropriatöd. 
Nay, I perceive that not only heathen traditions remain, 
(witness the ex-voto offerings which so often encumber these 
walls!), but that the cold shade of heathen Art broods 
strangely over this Christian metropolis. How l1as it im- 
pressed its influence on everything I see! These cold 
classical outlines,-that debased style,-yonder pediment 
supported on a pair of columns in every side-chapel,-how 
lifeless it all is as an expression of Christian Art! And it 
is not ancient either. It is tbe production of only yesterday, 
after all,-the fashion of the present day; a fashion which 
is still going on. This indeed is a feature which strikes me 
more and more forcibly as I continue my survey: namely, 
the intense lJlodernness of the churches at Rome. Their 
sites indeed are truly venerable; of even extraordinary an- 
tiquity: and several of the objects they contain (though sadly 
cooked) are very ancient also; but the actual structures 
are far more modern than is commonly considered, or would 
perhaps be believed. Let us open 1\Iurray's handbook at 
random :-" San Sahastiallo. . . . The foundation of tbis 
basilica is attributed to Constantine, but the present edifice 
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is not older than 1611 when it was entirely rebuilt," &c.- 
"S. Sabina was built in the form of a basilica in 123 
by Peter, an Illyrian priest, as we learn by a mosaic inscrip- 
tion over the door; but Sixtus 'T. in 1587 reduced it to its 
present form,"-" S. ltlaria lrlag.qio'J"e was founded A,D. 
352 by Pope Liberius, and enlarged in 432 by Sixtus III. 
on its present plan. The whole building was repaired by 
Gregory XIII. in 1575, and the principal façade was added 
in 1741 by Benedict XI'T., 'when tIle interior was COIJl- 
J}letely renol'ated, and tlte building generally reduced to 
the state ill wldcll we now see it:'-" The old basilica of S. 
Gioral1ui in Laterano was nearly destroyed by fire in the 
pontificate of Clement Y"., but it was restored hJ that Pope. 
In 1614, Borromini loaded the nave 'with ornaments, &c., 
and Clement XII. completed the work of renovation in 
] 734 by adding the principal façade," &c.-Constantine the 
Great founded the basilica of St. Peter's in 300. In 1506 
was laid the foundation of the present structure: of which, 
however, the nave was not completed until 1612, nor the 
façade till 1 G 11, nor the colonnade till 1667! . . . Tbere 
is no need to multiply instances. 1\lingled with so many 
ancient temples, and containing relics of every age since the 
epoch of the Elnperors, the Churches of Rome are, for tbe 
most part, structures which have been modernised and re- 
duced to their present appearance during the last and the 
preceding century. Nay, -painful and perplexing to re- 
late, - the work of cooking is going on to the present 
hour; and that, to an e"'\:tent which renders the greatest 
watchfulness necessary. A friend, wi
h wbom I visited tbe 
Basilica of 81. John Lateran, assured me tbat the" Con- 
fessional," (as the underground shrine under the high altar 
is caned,) did not exist, when be visited the spot ten !lean; 
ago! 
Seventy or eigl1ty of the Churches are, however, confessedly 
of commanding interest and splendour; St. John Lateran and 
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S. 1\Iaria 
faggiore are exquisite structures; St. Peter's is 
past all telling grand and beautiful. Is an Eng]ishman 
then to come hither from the English provinces, and to 
institute a contrast between the little village Church at 
home,-with its (perhaps) crazy pews, damp walls, (an 
exceptional case, surely; not what is of most usual occur- 
rence!) and unadorned interior,-and the masterpiece of 

Iichae] Angelo and Bramante? the structure whereon the 
l)rodigality of 43 Popes is said to have lavished upwards of 
ten millions sterling, throughout the space of 350 years? 
Truly, if our countrymen abroad are bent on making com- 
parisons, let them compare like with like; and I am bold to 
say that we need not be appreh
nsive for the result. St. 
Peter's at Rome must be contrasted with 'Vestminster Abbey 
in London; and although the first-named basilica by its 
vastness and costliness seems to overpower the modest 
English structure, as well as possesses the advantage of 
novelty, I am much mistaken if the deep sentiment of the 
Abbey does not secure for it the heart's profounder and more 
abiding homage, after all. The burial-place of England's 
kings, statesmen, heroes, poets,-with its air of hoar an- 
tiquity,-its many solemn associations, -its venerable his- 
tory, (for 'Vestminster Abbey was old before the foundation- 
stone of St. Peter's was I tid,)-awakens emotions of a far 
loftier order, as it seems to me, than all the Churches in 
Rome put together. 
And here let me lay my finger on R fallacy which is often 
strangely overlooked. Our countrymen go to Rome, and 
hastily derive their notions, architectural and ecclesiastical, 
about Romanism, from what they see tltere. But this is a 
very mistaken proceeding. It would be about as reasonable 
to take Oxford, (under botlt points of view,) as the type of 
an English provincial town. Let anyone who desires to 
know the truth, inspect the villa.qe Churches of Italy; or 
survey with attention the Churches of the small country 
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towns. In truth, convinced that there is "nothing here 
worth looking at/' travellers invariably hasten forward until 
the Duomo at Florence, or the Baptistry at Pisa, or the 
Cathedral of l\Iilan, again delights them. But if they are 
bent on making comparisons, they should ( once more) be 
careful to travel in thought from the cathedral of Canterbury 
to that of '\Vinchester, or of Salisbury, or of Wens; find end 
by pushing on as far as Ely and York. If tbey pause, it 
should be at Boston or at Coventry, at Beverley or at Dor- 
chester, at SouthweIl, or at Sherborne, or at St. Alban's. I 
am saying that the common country Churches of England 
far surpass in architectural beauty and in interest the com- 
mon country Churches of Italy; and that our Cathedrals 
are more solemn, more devotional structures, and often 
greater masterpieces of Art, than theirs. Further, that the 
comparisons which one often hears instituted, are exceed- 
ingly unreasonable and unfair. 
The gorgeous externals of public worship in which the 
Bomish Church deligbts,-rich dresses, gay colours, lighted 
candles,-must sicken anyone who is on the look-out for 
true Religion; and loves it far, far more than wax and mil- 
linery. 0 the extent to which all these puerilities overlay 
and obscure GOD'S service! 0 the amount of frivolity 
which they encourage! 0 tbe Ì1Teverence for the Majesty 
of Heaven which is constantly observed to attend them! 
It is quite impossible to be a curious spe0tator of the public 
worship of Rome,-to observe attentively aU that takes 
place from first to last,-without reverting in thougllt to the 
simple dignity of our own English method with a thrill of 
joyous emotion which is indescribable. 0 those endless 
bowings and turnings,-those genuflexions and salutations, 
-the histrionic mummery which is constantly going for- 
ward; while the unlettered congregation, unacquainted with 
Latin, are kneeling and simply looking on! & . . . Contrast 
I 
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the method of the two Churches in their public service, and 
who can doubt for a single instant with wltich Apostolic 
order lies? 
I am not speaking now of our Cathedral Services,-which 
express a devotional sentiment unapproached by anything 
to be anywhere witnessed at Rome. I speak of the daily 
service as it is performed in an average English country 
Church. Witness a public service performed in an average 
Italian country Church,-and you will find the ho]lowness 
of the entire system exhibited before your eyes in a kind of 
type. As for the structure, -instead of rare marbles and 
mosaics, (which are so common at Rome that they seem to 
be a part of the very system,) you are put off with plaster, 
and paint, and deal, and a truly deplorable caricature of the 
Blessed Virgin; dressed up certainly prodigiously fine; 
eying you after a most melancholy fashion from behind 
some trumpery artificial flowers and a few dirty candlesticks. 
You feel that you have to do with a slUlln. As for the 
priest,-you are disgusted with his tawdry vestments, and 
offenùed by his irreverent manner. He proves to be neither 
learned nor altogether clean. It is quite a mistake, (you 
learn to say to yourself,) to form one's estimate of the ritual 
proprieties of this people from what one sees at ROJ/le! 
I am reminded that there is, in fact, hardly a more in- 
structive l)oint of contrast between the two Churches than 
the circumstance that there is but one method with ourseIT
s; 
whereas with them, there are many. 'Vhether officiating 
before rich town congregations, or before the poorest in the 
country, there is but one dress for our priests,-one pre- 
scribed public service,-one mode of performing the ::5everal 
occasional offices of the Church. It is not so in the Bomish 
communion. And further, when we speak of comparisons, 
shall a thoughtful person overlook the results of the respec- 
ti ve teaching of the two Churches with regard to those two 
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primæyal institutions of the 1\lost High,-the solen1n ob- 
servance of one day in seven as a day of rest; and the 
sanctity of l\Iarriage ? 
Your experienced eye, my friend, will have had no diffi- 
culty in perceiving for what reason my remarks have assumed 
this peculiar fonn of establishing a contrast or a comparison. 
It is because I am now addressing myself not by any means 
to those who desire to master the doctrinal position of the 
two Churches; but to those who simply see the actual 
phenomena, and proceed at once to reason, (or rather to 
feel,) from them. What went before, was intended for those 
who are curious to know what the modern Romish Services 
actually are. The present letter is for those who have either 
visited Rome, or are longing to do so: w 110 are dazzled by 
the attractiveness of the Homish system, and who under- 
value our own: who would fain see our English method 
made to approximate a little to the Romish: who do not 
appreciate their birthright, nor dream of the blessedness of 
their positiun as members of the English branch of the 
Church Catholic, The two concluding letters in the present 
volume shall also be addressed to tlleln. 
"\Vith a few words on another part of the subject, of the 
very greatest importance, I will bring these remarks to a 
conclusion. I allude to the adoration paid to Images. The 
picture
que outward character of this department of doctrinal 
practice, I have already most liberaHy allowed, as well as 
very impartially drawn. Let a few words here be added on 
the doctrinal estirnate to be formed of such acts. These 
obseryations must perforce be pitched in quite a different key. 
The system of Image-worship, Sù largely practised at 
Rome and throughout countries of the Roman Catholic 
obedience, may not be defended on the plea that t!trollgll 
the picture or statue the soul looks up to tIle object re}Jre- 
sell/ed. For first, this defence would be valid only if that 
I 2 
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object were the Son of 1\Ian,-which it very seldom is. 
But, in fact, the Divine commandlnent is express. The sin 
of Idolatry consists in bowing down before, and worship- 
ping, a l
epresentation of anything wltatever,-whether " in 
heaven above, or in the earth beneath." It is not for 1\Ian 
to draw subtle distinctions between the objects of which he 
will choose to make to himself a representation; and between 
tIle different degrees of reverence which he proposes to 
bestow upon the invisible Original and its visible portraiture. 
There is a subtle mischief at work in this whole department 
of disobedience which cannot be overlooked in its effects, 
although it may defy scrutiny in the method of its operation. 
It is found that the soul will not perseveringly look beyond 
the image. It t//1,"l1 rest in the canvas, the wood, and the 
stone. It is a strange characteristic of 1\Ian's fallen nature 
that he should ever be thus prone to repose in the lower 
o
ject: but the tendency cannot be overlooked. Persons 
of any rank, from the highest to the humblest, if they once 
suffer themselves to bow down before an Image, will end by 
worshipping it. Witness the preference given, (as we all 
know,) to one image over another; and the claim set up for 
certain images and pictures that they have worked miracles: 
a preference, be it borne in mind, which has been sanctioned, 
and a claim which has been solemnly and officiaHy con- 
firmed, by the very l1ighest authority in tbe Church! . . . . 
The preposterous estimation in which that most ridiculo,us 
wooden doll called the SantissÙno BalJlbino, (preserved at 
the Church of Ara Cæli,) is held at Rome, is quite enough 
to render further allusions to this subject unnecessary. 
Everyone has heard of its supposed miraculous powers, 
and of the carriage which is kept for its accommodation. 
. . " . A sane man rubs his eyes, and asks himself, How 
can such things be? But, in truth, the ancient iniquity 
is repeated; whereby the ancient penalty is incurred also. 
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They who l1ave "changed the glory of the incorruptible 
GOD into an image made like to corruptible man," are 
become" vain in their Ïtnaginations, and their foolish heart 
is darkened." "Even as they did not like to retain GOD in 
their knowledge, GOD bas given them over to a reprobate 
mind," . . . . Strange that to "the R01JlanS" such a warn- 
ing should have been addressed full eighteen hundred years 
ago! 
How then will it fare with us when, in a Roman Catho1ic 
country, we behold the unlettered hind bowing himself 
devoutly before the image of CHRIST crucified, or even 
before that of the Blessed Virgin? The piety of tlte Ùzdi- 
vidual we shall, I suppose, recognise with unfeigned plea- 
sure; and every indication of a desire to express the 
reverential yearnings of a devout soul will not fail to 
command our sympathy and good will. Disgust and horror 
we shall reserve for actions of a very different stamp. Even 
our indignation we shall keep for the corrupt systel1l of 
which this is but the incidental expression. Shall "e, how- 
ever, go straightway and remonstrate with the man on his 
Idolatry? I think not: for we certainly shall not succeed 
in convincing him of his error; and if we shall prove so 
eloquent as to impress him with a distrust of his teac11ers, 
(which is the utmost which we can hope to achieve,) we 
shall have done him not good but harm. It is worse than 
useless to pull down where you cannot also build up. For 
this reason I abstained religiously from ever saying a chance 
word which could unsettle anyone's faith; convinced that. 
a bad faith is a hundred times better than no faith at all. 
And what can you hope to give to an unlettered person in 
exchange for what you take away? .. . Yet, can it be 
needful to add that a sad chill must inevitably sink on the 
heart of anyone who reflects on what he sees; and that the 
abiding impression which he will carry away from the sight, 
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will be one of strange sorrow? 1Ve shall be made very 
thoughtful also by what we see: for we shal1 be constrained 
to take notice how efficacious prove these gross symbols to 
interest the heart of man; how much more greedily he 
embraces a sensuous representation, than discovers an apti- 
tude to walk "as seeing Him who is invisible." vVe shall 
be compelled to review the two systems ;-oltr own, in 
every respect, Scriptural and spiritual, and bearing such 
flowers and fruits of Paradise as they best wot of who have 
at any tirne had the oversight of the flock ;-tlteirs, in many 
l'espects unscriptural, sensuous, carnal, idolatrous; and,- 
does it tend on the whole to truthfulness and holy living, or 
not? 
Thus much then, on tbe subject of practical Romanism. 
N otlling has been adduced in this letter which is not per- 
fectly familiar to everyone who has bestowed ever so little 
thought on the question at issue. For the thoughtless 
and undutiful, (if the expression may be allowed,) I }lave 
been content to write: for the ardent and enthusiastic also; 
and for those wl10 yearn, unconsciously it may be, after the 
Romish method, and think it preferable to our own. By aU 
lneans let us ascertain what tbe Homish method actually is; 
and inspect (with as little of prejudice as possible) whatever 
is peculiar in their practice; in order to pick up a hint, or a 
lesson, here and t11ere. Let us rejoice in their successes; 
and deplore (at the same time that we seek to ascertain the 
cause of) their failures: for the souls of men are laid in the 
balance; and" what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul ?" But I deprecate, with all my heart, any attempt to 
llaturalise among ourselves, any pÐrt of their gross and 
sensuous system. It may suit tltent admirably, in many 
respects; and in tlleUl many things may be altogether com- 
mendable. It will not follow that we ought to COj7Y, or even 
remotely to imitate them, even in respect of those things. 
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'Ve are better 'Without any of their ways. Seeing what 
deadly, wholesale mischief has resulted from allowances in 
themselves apparently harmless, let us beware of any ap- 
proach even, to methods which nave been jõund to be so 
fraught with danger and with death, Let us also learn to 
reverence the profound wisdom of our forefathers, who pre- 
scribed for us the limit wherein it has been pl"oved that we 
are safe: who handed down to us unimpaired our own 
ancient liturgical inheritance: who have enabled us to re- 
flect the mind of the primitive Church in all our Services: 
who have taught us to feel supremely jealous for the in- 
tegrity of the sacred deposit. They have given us all the 
helps we can possibly need to enable UB tD guide others along 
the narrow path which conducts to Life Eternal; and, by 
GOD'S great mercy, to find the strait gate for ourselves.-I 
think I may now, with a safe conscience, pass .on to some- 
thing else. 
Houghton Conquest, Sept. 12, 1860. 
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To the Rev. Henry Joltn Rose, B.D. 
1\1 y dearest Rose, 
J have heard you say that many years ago, when you 
were in Rome, the Catacombs were so little in vogue that 
you did not visit them. Some observations upon those very 
remarkable receptacles of the Christian dead will therefore 
be addressed without impropriety to yourself. Well known 
as they now are, and often as they have 'been described, I 
yet had so indefinite a notion concerning them till I in- 
spected them in person, that I shall make no apology for 
first describing them as particularly as if they were still 8 
novelty. 1\loreover, inasmuch as from many of tbose who 
are most familiar with them, I have heard opinions concern- 
ing the objects which they G.o or did contain, so very wide 
of what I conceive to be the truth, I shall not scruple to 
proceed to do a little more than describe the general effect 
which a visit to them must inevitably produce on any intel- 
ligent being. To accurate knowledge concerning these 
remarkable monuments of the age of primitive Christianity, 
I make no claim; and I have not time to read up the 
subj ect. Neither do I pretend to be learned in the history 
of objects of Christian Art. But I visited several of the 
Roman Catacombs with great interest and attention; and 
while the impression they made upon me is fresh and vivid, 
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it will be a pleasure to commit to writing some of the 
remarks which the sight of them suggested. 
To begin.- The Catacombs are aU outside Rome; for 
the most part, a few miles distant from the city; and they 
are all, generally speaking, so much alike, that the descrip- 
tion of a visit to one, will practicaHy serve for any, although 
certain points of dissimilarity strike you while you are 
engaged in an actual visit. Understand me. They are 
really very different; "but they have all a strong family like- 
ness. Not so the Catacomb at Naples. That is quite 
different,-loftier, larger, grander as it were, though not 
nearly so interesting as those at Rome. It is also exca- 
vated, if I remember right, in a different material. But to 
proceed, . . After probably driving along a straight road with 
a tantalising wall on either side, (for you know tbat it must 
be sbutting out a charming view,) you alight at the gate of a 
most unpromising vineyard. Externally, there are no signs 
of your having arrived at the burial-place of tens of thou- 
sands. But presently, on entering, the irregularity of the 
soil, fragments of marble strewed about, &c., suggest what is 
the truth,-that yonder is the mouth of the Catacomb. 
You descend a long flight of stone steps, and then find 
yourself at the entrance of a dark subterranean passage or 
gallery. Having been furnished with a lighted tappr, you 
proceed with your party, (commonly consisting of eight or 
ten persons,) in Indian fHe, in the dÏrectio1J indicated by the 
guide; lingering behind to examine the walls of the Cata- 
comb, and then hastening forward again for fear of being 
left behind by your companions. This is not by any means 
a groundless apprehension, if your curiosity induces you, 
(as it is pretty sure to do,) to bring up the rear of your 
party. 
He who lingers to examine, perceives that he and his 
friends are threading a passage some seven or eight feet 
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big]}, (more or less;) and about broad enough to allow 11im 
freely to extend his arms. In some Catacombs, (that of 
Nereo ed Achilleo for example,) the passages are very long 
and straight; but for the most part they are circuitous, and 
somewhat irregular in their construction. Transverse pas- 
sages are also of constant recurrence; so much so, t11at a 
careless straggler would be tolerably sure to cut himself off 
from }lis party. Excavated in the tufa, (a peculiar dark 
granulated volcanic formation, looking like coarse sand- 
stone after rain, which is just soft enough to be hacked 
away with a spade, and yet just hard enough to retain the 
forms into which the 
fossores fashioned it fifteen hundred 
years ago,) on either side of you, are countless locllli, or 
graves. Imagine, in such a passage as I have described, 
a horizontal excavation anciently made in the wan, just 
above the level of the ground, and exactly large enough to 
admit a human body,-and a few inches above it, anotber 
excavation,-anc1 just above it, anotber,-and just aboye it, 
another
 The appearance presented reminds one more of 
five or six berths in a cabin, than of anything which is wit- 
nessed in an English vault. In this way, about ten or 
twelve bodies were buried in the space of every two or 
tbree yards, (for there are graves on either si
e of the 
passage;) and after leaving tbe space of a foot or so, a 
fresh series begins, extending once more from the ground 
to tbe summit. There is, of course, no attention pai,d to 
the bodies lying east and west. The graves Hre of all 
sizes, because their occupants were of all ages. Hundreds 
of them,-thousands rather,-were evidently for very little 
children; many, for mere babes. 
Originally, every such "loculus," or recess in the wall, 
was securely sealed. A long heavy tile, or a slighter slab 
of marble, (according to the rank of the occupant,) fitted 
closely over the front of every grave, being secured in its 
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place by cement. Still oftener I think, in the case of full- 
grown persons, there were three or more tiles, or as many 
slabs of marble, disposed along the front of the loculus. 
One of these slabs bore the inscription,-a feature of prime 
interest in connection with tbe history of tbe Catacombs, 
concerning which more shall "be said bereafter. If the grave 
was covered by a tile, the name of tbe occupant was rudely 
scratched, or traced upon it with some pigment; but an im.. 
mense number of slabs and tiles are uninscribed. 'Yhether 
of tile or of marble, l]owever, these coverings of the graves, 
(as they may be called,) have been inrariably removed 
from their places. The exceptions are so exceedingly few, 
(one perhaps in five or ten thousand,) that they are not 
worth mentioning. It is an accurate description of a Cata- 
comb to say tl]at every loculus bas been despoiled of the 
sepulchral slab which once covered it, and that the bones of 
the dead have been disturbed, . . . Such, then, is tbe strange 
and mournful spectacle which he who lingers behind his 
party sees every,,'here around him. He perceives that be is 
threading a labyrinth of ransacked sepulchres. He thrusts 
l1Ìs taper this way and that way,-above, below, round 
the cOl'ner,-but it is still the same sad sight which meets 
him everywhere: rifled graves whithersoever he turns his 
eye! The exception is, to observe a few of the bones re- 
maining; or rather, the heap of pale damp dust whicb was 
once a human being. A profane hand l.as generally dis- 
turbed the deposit, which lies together in a confused heap,- 
not stretched out at length. If you son'owfully lift from its 
place a tibia, it Jields to the pressure of your finger and 
thumb, and falls in white flakes to the ground. Only here 
and tllere does one see a solid bone, or part of a skull. 
It is to be supposed that your party has at last reached a 
point of special interest. A halt is made; and you find 
yoursel yes all congregating together in order to see and hear 
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what is being discoursed of by the good-natured individual 
who has undertaken to show the Catacomb. Thrice happy 
they who have come with a competent guide! Thrice happy 
was I, on one occasion to be conducted (with three friends) 
over a Catacomb by the learned and amiable P. Francesco 
Tongiorgi; on another, by the very prince of expositors of 
Christian Antiquity, the Cav. G. B. De Rossi, concerning 
whom I shall have more to say hereafter. Greater nonsense 
is often talked on similar occasions by guides of a certain 
class than would bear the light of upper day. To hear 
some of the weaker sort hold forth, you would really suppose 
that well-known arabesque symbols in a fresco painting 
nave meanings in these subterranean chambers which they 
nowhere else have in the ,vorId. Every grave, you are 
assured, is the grave of a Saint. Every rude indication of 
a palm branch is confidently appealed to as an indication 
that you are standing beside the bones of û l\lartyr. Every 
bottle, you are required to believe, was once fulI of human 
blood. "Seeing is believing;' says the proverb: and ac- 
cordingly you are worried into a " Humph!" of assent that 
the red stains of death are still visible in the bottle, or in 
what remains of it. To facilitate the act of inspection to 
which all are invited, half a dozen heads are seen simul- 
taneously to converge towards the neck of a small earthen- 
ware vase imbedded in the wall,-over which the Cicerone 
is waving his lighted candle. One good-natured pe
son 
baying at last ejaculated that, "It is as clear as possible," 
-and two or three others having shown considerable live- 
liness of imagination also,-you move on. 
A small square chamber has most likely now been reached, 
11aving graves on three of its sides. These are probably 
of the kind caned arcosoliuJJ't; that is, a sarcophagus 
beneath an arched recess in the wall,-the whole being ex- 
cavated in tbe tufa. (Are these, by the way, merely mag- 
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nified imitations of the ceHs in the beathen Columbaria ?- 
so much larger, only because a dead man is so much larger 
than the vase which would have held his burnt bones?) . . . 
Every part of this sepulchral chamber has been painted in 
fresco,-ceiling, walls, arch of the" arcosolium," and back 
of the semicircular recess. The resemblance of the general 
design, of the style of painting, and often of the very 
symbols themselves, to what is seen at Pompeii,-is most 
striking. 
Iany of tbe representations however are ex- 
clusively Christian, But this is a subject which shall have 
I separate notice. In the mean time you discover that it is 
impossible to examine the frescoes in detail with a large 
party,-some of whom are impatient to be moving on: im- 
possible, too, to make a sensible observation for yourself, 
while the enthusiast JOu are with, more bent on prosely- 
tising apparently, than on explaining difficulties, is trying 
to prove to the company that modern Romanism finds an 
eloquent witness in every outline upon these ancient walls. 
A few (not a few) irrelevant remarks are now hazarded by 
Jour companions also, and everyone makes it a point of 
l]onour to contribute the smoke of his taper to the already 
sufficiently begrimed and sooty roof and walls; after which, 
away you all go, in search of fresh adventures,-a dim 
perspective of eight restless tapers, eight sepulchral voices, 
eight moving shadows, -l]astening in fitful procession 
along passages which seem Ii terall y endless; now ascend- 
ing, in order to inspect a higher story of the Catacomb, 
(for there are three or more series of galleries, which 
have been excavated one above the other;) now diverging, 
in order to be shown some huge inscription by Pope 
Damasus; now halting in order to inspect some chamber 
excavated in the tufa, which evidently at a very remote time 
served the purposes of a chapel. Finally, after having spent 
upwards of an hour in these subterranean vault-like pas- 
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sages,-soiled, perplexed, cold, and saddened, - secretly 
wondering at a hundred things which no one of the party 
eyidently is competent to explain, and determining to re- 
turn some day in order to enjoy a more leisurely inspection 
of the frescoes,-you emerge with your party into the upper 
air; not altogether displeased to find yourself in the land of 
the living again. The curious circumstance that at noon, 
in an Italian vineyard, the air should be warm and the light 
dazzling, compared with tbe damp atmosphere and Stygian 
darkness of the scene of your recent wanderings, strikes 
JOu, one and all, so forcibly, that you proceed to give one 
another the benefit of a remark on the subject at once. This 
done, you make for the Via Appia, (not twenty yards off,) 
and for your carriages. There they are, just where you left 
them, in the sun; and every driver is fast asleep on his box! 
Not so the little green lizards on the wall. How they do 
wriggle and glance about, with or witbout provocation! . . 
Such is a visit to tl1e Catacombs. 
How many of these Catacombs may there be? and how 
far do they extend? What is their origin? and what is 
their history? vVhere are the slabs which once covered 
those ransacked graves? and when were they moved from 
their places? "\Vhat was found behind them? and what 
amount of credit is due to the several queer stories which 
have been told concerning them within the last hour? . . . 
Such are some of the obvious questions which a rational 
being asks himself as be rolls, or rather rattles, back into 
Rome: charmed with the delicious blue sky overhead, the 
glimpses of the Campagna or of the lavender-co loured moun- 
tains which every now and then meet his gaze, and the 
many wrecks of antiquity which he encounters on either side 
of the road,-now a Columbarium, and now a tomb, (as tbe 
Tomb of the Scipios;) now an ancient church, and now a 
venerable gateway,-the arch of Drusus for example, under 
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which St. Paul must have passed when he entered Rome. (1 
never went under that arch without taking off my hat.)- 
To some of the foregoing questions, an inquirer speedily 
obtains a sufficient, if not a satisfactory answer. To others, 
he never obtains an answer which he deems either satisfac- 
tory or sufficient.- 1 will continue this subject in my next. 
'Yoodhouselee, Sept. 14, 1860. 
P,S,-Since the above was written, 1 have accidentally 
met with John Evelyn's description of a visit which he paid 
to the Catacombs in April, lß-i5. It is interesting to hear 
tbe words of so intelligent a countryman of our own, written 
at so distant a period. He says :-" 'Ve took coach a little 
out of towne, to visite the famous Roma Soterranea, being 
much like what we had seen at St. Sebastian's. Here, in a 
corn-field, guided by two torches, we crept on our bellies 
into a little hole, about 20 paces, which delivered us into a 
large entrie that led us into several streets or allies, a good 
depth in the bowells of the earth, a strange and fearefull 
passage for divers miles, as Bosio has measured and de- 
scribed them in his book. We ever and anon came into 
pretty square roomes, that seem'd to be chapells with altars, 
and some adorn'd with very ordinary ancient painting. 
l\Iany skeletons and bodies are plac'd on the sides one above 
the other in degrees like shelves, whereof some are shut up 
with a coarse flat stone, having ingraven on them Pro 
Christo, or a crosse a and paImes, which are supposed to 
have been mart}Ts. Here, in alllikelyhood, were the meet- 
ings of the primitive Christians during the persecutions, as 
Pliny tlle younger describes them. As I \Vas prying about, 
I found a glasse phiale, fill'd as was conjectured with dried 
blood and 2 lachrymatories. l\Iany of the bodies, or rather 
bones, (for there appear'd nothing else,) lay so entire as if 
III He evillently alludes to the monogralll 
. I saw no crosses, 
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plac'd by the art of the chirurgeon, but being only touch'd 
fell all to dust. Thus after wandering two or three miles in 
this subterranean meander, we returned almost blind when 
we came into the daylight, and even choked by the smoke of 
the torches. It is said that a French bishop and his retinue 
adventuring too far in these denns, their lights going out, 
were never heard of more."8-Bp. Burnet, visiting the same 
place in 1685, complains of tile slIlell! 
a Diary, vol. i. pp. 278-9. 
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:KEW CATACO)IB WITH THE CA V. G. B, DE ROSSI. 


To tlte same. 


1.1 y dearest Rose, 
To proceed with what I began in my last.-The origin ancl 
history of the Catacombs is a question which has been 
strangely obscured by the amount of prejudice with which 
the question has been approached on either side. There has 
been, in times past, a marvellous reluctance on the part of 
some of our own communion, (Bishop Burnet, for example,) 
to admit them to be, what they undoubtedly are, beyond all 
possibility of doubt or question,-the burial-place of the 
early Christians. It is even ridiculous to read the improbable 
hypotheses which have been eagerly adopted in order to ac- 
count for their existence in some other way; sho",ing, not 
80 much that the writers were uncritical, as that they were 
blinded by prejudice; or perhaps, most of all, that they 
could not have been aware of the body of evidence which 
vindicates for the Catacombs a character almost, if not quite, 
exclusively Christian.-Romanists, on the other hand, by 
advancing opinions which will not stand the test of criticism, 
and by insisting upon details which refuse to sustain the 
weight of the theories they propose to build upon tbem, 
have clearly overshot the mark, and created an indisposition 
K 
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to accept statements which are worthy of all credit. I think 
also tbat I never approached any question of equal interest, 
the very threshold of which appeared to me blocked up with 
more gratuitous difficulties,-encumbered with more pre- 
posterous fables. Sweep these silly:fictions all away, and you 
have before you a truly deJightful and promising field of 
inquiry. Stand trifling with the fanoies of sentin1ental 
enthusiasts or bigoted dreamers, and you will never make 
any progress in understanding the history of the Catacombs 
at all. 
I hUll1bly think, (subject entirely to correction from that 
learned man, and most judicious antiquary, the Cavaliere 
G. B. De Rossi, whose researc1)es 
'in, I hope, soon be 
given to the world,) that it will be found that the notion of 
burying in a Catacomb was in the first instance neither 
Heathen nor Christian, but Jewis/t. One would have been 
disposed to hazard such a conj ecture antecedently of all 
actual evidence; and yet, the evidence that the Jews were 
accustomed so to bury, is Dot wanting. Several Jewish 
inscriptions, obtained from Catacombs, exist at Rome, (Jou 
shall have specimens by-and-by;) and there are many others 
in the museum at N arIes; while in several other parts of 
Italy, as it seems, the result of recent inquiry connects the 
,Jews more and more with the Catacombs. I n1ust tran- 
scribe the following bigbly suggestive passage from a fa- 
n1Ïliar work :- 
"A good deal of interest has lately been created - by 
the casual discovery at Venosa, (in September, 1853,) of some 
Jewish Cataco1Jlbs. They are excavated in the soft lime- 
stone, and have several corridors, tbe largest of which, the 
central one, is nearly seven feet high, and as many feet 
broad. It has cells of various sizes, nine on the left and 
ten on the right side; and as far as it has been cleared, it is 
already nearly four hundred feet long. In the walls of 
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these cells, as wen as in those of the pavement of the cor- 
ridors, there are numerous loculi or niches of different 
sizes, and so close to each other as scarcely to leave any 
space between them, The niches are covered with three or 
four large flat bricks,"-[I called them tiles in my former 
letter,] -" joined and cased with cement; upon which, in 
some of the niches, are either roughly painted or scratched 
some inscriptions in Hebrew, Latin, or Greek. Twenty-four 
of the inscriptions as yet found are in Hebrew." [Pray 
observe that!] "They have the seven-branched candle- 
stick and a pigeon with an olive-branch to show that 
the buried were Jews; whilst four Hebrew inscriptions 
in the Cathedral at Venosa have the cross to indicate tbat 
the dead had become Christians. The Latin and Greek 
inscriptions are misspelt; but the Hebrew ones are more 
correct, They generally consist of a prayer for the repose 
and blessing of the dead. 
" At Lavello there were also found some Hebrew inscrip- 
tions in the last century, and other Hebrew Catacombs were 
discovered in 1854 at Oria. The existence of numerous 
Jews in Apulia and Calabria in the fourth century is proved 
by many contemporary records, and especially by a law of 
the Enlperor Honorius of the year 398: ',r acillare per 
Apuliam et Oalabriam plurimos ordines civitatum comperi- 
mus, quia Judaicæ superstitionis sunt.' "a 
But apart from this, when it is considered, first, that a 
grave hewn in the rock and covered by a stone, was the 
recorded method of interment of GOD'S ancient people at 
the period of t1e Ohristian era; next, that the first converts 
to the faith of OHRIST were undoubtedly members of tbe 
J ewisb nation; furtl)er, that a very vast number of Jews 
anciently inhabited Rome; then, that the Romish Ohurch 
a. Ood, Tlteod" xii., I" 158.-::\IUlTay's Handbook for Soutltcnl. 
ItnZy, p. 361. 
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at first proved itself singularly retentive of primitive tra- 
dition, ( observing Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath, for in- 
stance, as a fast, as late as the time of Augustine;) lastly, 
when it is considered how natural it was that the :first con- 
verts to Christianity should have adopted the rites of that 
people "whose were tbe Fathers, and of whom as concern- 
ing the flesh CHRIST came;" a-when all these points are 
borne in mind, I say, it seems obvious to suspect that the 
first interments in the Christian Catacombs would be Jew- 
islt. I reany do not pretend to know whether tIle Heat}lel
 
ever buried in Catacombs or not; but, 110wever this may 
be, it seems more than improbable that they would have 
desired to Jay their bones among the disciples of the Cruci- 
fied; or that the Early Christians would have consented to 
mingle their dead with those of a people who did not be- 
lieve in the Resurrection. 
So much for the origin of the Catacombs. As Christi- 
anity grew, the single small Catacomb which at first sufficed 
for the Jewish settlers at Rome,-(it was situated, I believe, 
somewhere beyond the Porta Portese, and has been ran- 
sacked; but I believe it is now either forgotten or closed;) 
-will have proved insufficient as a receptacle for tbe Chris- 
tian departed. Another, and again another must have been 
commenced; of 'which the Catacomb named after Callistus, 
(Bishop of Rome, A.D. 217,) was evidently the most con- 
siderable and the most celebrated. '\Vhat need to suppose, 
(as many persons have done,) that such mighty excavations 
as these were furtively conducted; and that Christian ceme- 
teries, which must have been very vast in the third century, 
were at any time a secret to the authorities of Rome? 
Almost daily must a party of mourners have been seen 
carrying their dead alollg the Appian Way. Perpetually 
nlust tiles and slabs of marble have travelled in the same 
a Heb, ix. 5. 
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direction, How could the secret be kept that fresco paint- 
ing, and sculpture, not to say the public worsl1Ïp of the Al- 
mighty, was constantly going on in structures so remark- 
able, or rather so unique, as these? 
Equally unreasonable is that rhetorical mode of speech 
which iusists on seeing in every grave of every Catacolllb 
the resting-place either of a Saint or of a 
Iartyr. Saints, 
on St, Paul's lips indeed, all Christians are; but to be 
a 
Iartyr for the faith, has been the rare exception, not the 
rule, in every age. Tllat pious enthusiasm which is deter- 
n1Ïned to find " a noble army of martyrs" in the "seven 
millions of graves" which, (according to the calculation of 
a recent writer,a) the Roman Catacombs contain,-speedily 
commits itself to all manner of unsound hypotheses, some 
of which carry their own refutation with t1lem; while others 
may be demolished by anyone possessing even a moderate 
knowledge of Art. And the result of this is damaging to 
tile cause of Christian Antiquity; for the eye is thereby 
diverted from the severe features of the Truth itself; and 
learns to distrust even the deductions of so bel' piety and 
careful observation. 'Yhat can be more childish, for in- 
stance, than the twofold assumption that the little bottles of 
glass or earthenware found in certain of tbese graves con- 
tained blood (!), and infallibly prove the occnpant to have 
been a ßlartyr? And yet, this is not only insisted upon by 
some persons, (not by such men as De Rossi, you may be 
sure,) but the blood is eyen pretended to have been found in 
these bottles in a .fluid state! Akin to this is the eager 
imagination which sees in a certain ugly pronged weapon, 
(which I recognised at once as a heathen sacrificial instru- 
ment, with which indeed I had been acquainted for years; 
but the precise use of which I have never met with an)T one 
'WllO was able to explain,) an instrument of torture ( !) for 
a )11', Spenser X o1'thcote. 
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the primitive believers; and therefore a sure indication of a 
l\Iartyr's grave. "\Vhereas, unhappily, if the object I allude 
to, really was found in a Catacomb, it would lead to nothing 
so much as to the very unwelcome supposition that certain 
of the Catacombs were places of l1eathen burial. Some speci- 
mens of the instrument alluded to are preserved in the Vatican, 
as well as in the 1\Iuseum of the Collegio Romano. 
Allied to the sanguine temperament which commits such 
errors, is the lively imagination which, in defiance of Eccle- 
siastical History, in defiance of the plain facts of the case, 
and of common sense, finds the Seven Sacraments,-finds 
indeed all Romish doctrine,-in the mutilated remains of 
the rude fresco paintings which are to be seen in some 
parts of tbe Catacombs. Such interpreters forget that the 
analogy of other Christian representations is fatal to their 
theory. They see a wreath represented, and tell you that 
the grave is the grave of a Martyr. They forget that the 
wreath is a common ornament on the sepulchral slabs of 
the heathen! They see a bottle, and find a lamp; and 
straightway they recognise the grave of a famous Saint. 
But who remembers not that lamps were burned before 
heathen graves; while bottles of the kind absurdly called 
lac'rYJJzatories abound in all ancient sepulchres? To 
resume the history of the Catacombs, however. 
That ancient Roman Calendar (of about A.D. 350) which 
is known as the "Kalendarium J3ucherianum," supplies a 
remarkable early testimony on the subject of these very 
ancient repositories of the Christian dead. One specimen 
of it may suffice :-" viii. Id. Aug. Systi in Callisti, et 
Prætextati, Agapiti et Felicissimi ;" the best interpretation 
of which is afforded by the cOITesponding entry in tbe 
"Kalendarium Leonianum," (as l\furatori calls it :)-" viii. 
Id. Aug. Natale Sancti Sixti in Cæmeterio Callisti. Et 
Felicissimi et Agapiti in Cæmeterio Prætextati, Via A ppia." 
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The meaning I suppose being, that the 6th August was 
the day of "the 
Iartyrdom of St, Sixtus, [commemorated] 
in tbe Cemetery of Callistus, Also of Felicissimus and 
Agapetus, [commemorated] in the Cemetery of Prætextatus, 
in the Via Appia." Sixtus is related to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom in this Catacomb early in the second century; and 
accordingly, to this hour, a rude fresco painting of him, as 
well as of several other Saints, (as Cornelius anel Cyprian,) 
are to be seen on the walls. Is it not interesting, by the 
way, when those curious frescoes of Cornelius and Cyprian 
are remembered, to read as follows, in the" Kalendarium 
Bucherianum JJ :-" xviii. KaI. Oct, a Cypriani Africæ, Romæ 
celebratur in Callisti;' i. e. "llatale Cypriani,"-"in 
CæJJleterio Callisti;'-(words which I am sure need not be 
translated, even for the honoured lady who hinted that my 
first epistolatory efforts were" very dry" ;)-and again (in 
the" I{alendarium Leonianum," (which 1\Iuratori refers to 
about the year A,D. 488,) is it not a curious testimony, to 
read, against the same day,-" K atale sallctorum Cornelii 
et Cypriani 
 "-The names of about ten Catacombs in aU 
are enumerated in the older document alluded to, Every 
Saint is mentioned in connection with a Catacomb: and 
about three-fiftlls of the celebrations are connected with the 
Catacomb of Callistus. 
I n Jerome's commentary on Ezekiel xl. 5 to 13, is found 
a wen known account of the Roman Catacombs, at once so 


a In the" Kalendarium Carthaginiense," (Ruinart, p, 618,) about 
A.D. 40;)0, we read on the same day,-" Sancti Cypriani, episcopi et 
martyris Carthag."-In our Calendar, "S. CYl)r. 
\.bp, of Cm.th. 
& 1\L" is commemOl'ated on the" ,i. Kal. Oct." 'Yhat is curious,- 
in the modern Roman Calendar, a d{tfaent Cyprian is commemorated 
on the yi. }{al. Oct" while" Cornelius Papa and CY}n-ianus Epis- 
copus, )IartjTes," are commemorated on the sixteenth of the Kalellds 
of the same month. 
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apposite and so ancient, that I rnust perforce insert it here. 
Anything less à propos to the subject which the commen- 
tator l1ad in hand, I never read in my life. It is hard to 
divine the connection of thought which induced him to 
begin at once in the following strain :-" \Vl1en I was a boy, 
receiving my education at Rome, I and my schoolfellows 
used on Sundays to make the circuit of the sepulchres of 
the Apostles and l\iartyrs. l\Iany a time, too, did we go 
down into the Catacombs (cryptas). These are excavated 
deep in the earth; and contain on either hand, as you enter, 
the bodies of the dead, buried in the wall. It is all so dark 
there, that the language of the prophet seems to be fulfilled, 
-' Let them go down quick into bell,' On]y occasionally 
is light let in to mitigate the horror of the gloom; and then, 
not so much through a window as through a hole." 8 He 
speaks of a shaft. Jerome says that it reminded him of a 
passage in Virgil:- 
" A nameless horror makes tbat region drear. 
The very silence fills the soul with fear." 
Jerome wrote his commentary on Ezekiel about A. D. 380. 
He was born in 33l. 
The history of the Roman Catacombs from the time when 
they ceased to be used as p:aces of Christian sepulture,- 
namely, fron1 the fifth century of our era,-it ""ould be 
interesting to trace with accuracy. That they were places 
of pilgrimage, the resort of devotees from every part of 
the Christian ,vorld, is certain. l\1any an inscription rudely 
scratched upon the walls, attests that from the remotest 
period until the days of Bosio, indeed down to the present 
tÌIne, they have been visited by strangers from aIJ countries. 
But they did not escape the avarice and rapacity of the 
barLarian invaders of Rome, in tlJe first instance: nor were 
a OPIJ., YO}, v, p. 468. 
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these resting-places of the dead secnre from another species 
of violation from the hands of their natural defenders. At a 
very early period, the Bishops of Rome began to despoil 
tl1em. A list is preserved of about 09 or 70 "olea," (mean- 
in a accordin g to Ruinart oil taken out of the lam I )s which 
0' , 
used to burn at the graves of the Saints,) which Gregory 
the Great sent to Queen Theodolinda. a This shows the kind 
of spirit in which they were regarded in the sixth century. 
The age of burying in the Catacombs had gone by, find a 
new sentiment had evidently sprung up towards those repo- 
sitories of the dead. The graves of holy men were opened, 
and their bodies were given away,-perhaps sold,-as relics. 
I will by-and-by state what else I suspect was very freely 
done at this time with some of the dead. When Bosio, at so 
late a period as the commencenlent of the seventeenth cent.ury, 
in a manner re-discovered and explored these neglected sub- 
terranean labyrinths, it does not seem to have been e,en yet 
considered tbat the real value of the Catacombs was the light 
they would throw on Ecclesiastical..A,ntiquity in general; the 
evidence they would contribute to many questions of the high- 
est interest,-partly antiquarian, partly doctrinal, partly lite- 
rary, partly historical. A rage for procuring relics appears 
to have been the great actuating principle. The consequence 
was tlJat the inscribed marble slabs, the tombstones of those 
early Christians, were wrenched out of their places, generally 
without any record being preserved of t1..e exact locality 
from which they came. Such objects as piety and love had 
deposited in the graves of kinsmen and friends were uncere- 
moniously appropriated. No pains were taken to obtain 
representations of the frescoes while yet in their first fresh- 
ness. A truly barbarous work of spoliation seems to have 
gone forward, and on the most gigantic scale. Heathen 
piety wrote on the urn 'which held the ashes of the dead- 
, 
a Ruinart. Act" Primorllln Jlartyrlllll. '-\:c" p, ù19, Sup. nHi, to- 
wards the end, See also a letter of Grcgory. 
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" N e tangito, 0 mortalis! Reverere 11anes Deos ! " a I do 
not remember to have met with such a sentiment on tbe 
ton1b of any primitive Cbristian,b (although in modern times 
it is common enough, witness the epitaph on our own Shak- 
speare,) -probably because such a contingency was regarded 
as ÙJljJossible in the first Rges of the Church. The bones 
of the Roman Christians of the first four centuries in this 
manner were disturbed from their resting-places, and having 
been transferred as relics to Churches and private individuals, 
are now scattered all over E ufope. 
Thus bereft of the remains of those who for more than a 
thousand years had slept along the sides of those intermin- 
able galleries,-despoiled of every little object of Art which 
once adorned the several graves, -and rifled even of those 
sepulchral inscriptions which once distinguished the resting- 
places of infancy and inllocence, youth and beauty, age and 
honour; as well as indicated the Christian name, and rank, 
and station, and office of the deceased ;-so desecrated, the 
Catacolnbs continued to be the occasional haunt of strangers 
visiting Rome for a further space of a hundred and fifty 
years; by which time, (namely, about the middle of the last 
century,) they seem to have sunk sensibly into ne
lect. 
Robbed of their contents, there really was nothing any 
longer worth visiting in several of them. In others, the 
earth had fal1en in, and choked up the passages. The fact 
of persons having occasionalJy been lost in exploring the 
Catacombs, will have operated to deter the generality from 
asking permission to visit those dreary vaults. It is easy to 
perceive that grave difficulties will bave attended any attempt 
to thread the maze of which no one any longer possessed 


a Inscribed on a small cinerary urn which I saw in a Columharium 
just beyond Scipio's tomb. 
b An inscription (which bamed nle) in the l\Ius, Kirch. contains 
the worc1s,-" peto a vuLi:}, fratJ't , :} bUlli, ]Jer Ullwn DEUM lU:tjuis" , , . . 
I could read no further. 
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the clue; and that oblivion will have speedily supervened on 
neglect. Thus it came to pass that the .very whereabouts of 
many of the Catacombs has been forgotten: and that, until 
a very recent period indeed, none of the Catacombs "ere 
visi ted by strangers residing in Rome, at all. 
The study of the Catacombs was revived by Padre 
l\larchi, of the Collegio Romano, the result of whose 
labours appeared in 1844; but it has been reserved for his 
successor in the same department, the Cavaliere G. B. 
De Rossi, to dignify the entire subject, and raise it to the 
rank of a scientific inquiry. This accompljshed gentleman 
induced the present Pope to purchase the vineyard in which 
the long-lost entrance into the famons Catacomb of Callis- 
tus was subsequently by himself brought to light. Since 
1852, the very appellations of the Catacombs have been 
determined by De Rossi. His assiduous researches, con- 
ducted with a sincere zeal for Trutlt, together with his 
very important discoveries, have invested the Catacombs 
with fresh interest; while the labours of the Commission 
over which he presides, have made them easy of access 
also. A new day is dawning on these extraordinary monu- 
ments of primitive Antiquity; and it is to be attributed to 
the learning and enterprise of the Cav. de Rossi, under the 
enlightened patronage of Pope Pius IX. 
I 11Rve great reason to ren1ember with gratitude this 
lea.rned and amiable scholar, as well as to express admira- 
tion for his labours in behalf of this department of Christian 
Antiquity. Very delightful was it to make the acquaintance 
of one whose conversation about the Catacombs, and the 
monuments which they once contained, was such as to in- 
spire perfect confidence in his statements, as well as to 
dispose one to accept the opinions to which his researches 
had C'onducted him. Something about his great work on 
the Christian Inscriptions, I will tell you in my next. Let 
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me conclude t})e present Jetter by recalling a visit paid with 
hin1 to the scene of his labours on the 9th 1\fav. 
oi 
As already stated, the Cay. De Rossi is at the head of 
a Commission for the preservation of monuments of Chris- 
tian Art. I suspect that the machinery placed at his dis- 
posal is not nearly commensurate with his wishes. A staff 
of excavators is however continually at work, clearing out 
obstructed gal1eries, exploring the remoter recesses of the 
mysterious domain, or digging under his directions where 
there is reason to think that some forgotten Catacomb may 
yet be lying perdu. His obliging intention on the occasion 
alluded to, was to conduct us over the Catacomb of St. 
Callistus: (us,-for I had the good fortune to be the guest 
of 1\11'. l\lacbean, and 1\11'. Payne was of the party,-cer- 
tainly two of the kindest of friends.) On arriving at the 
gate of the vineyard, however, to my great delight, up came 
the "Capo," or head nlan, grinning like a Cheshire cat, 
with tbe intelligence that the labourers had just stumbled 
on the entrance to a new Catacomb, exactly at the spot 
\vhe1'e De Rossi had directed them to look for it. De Rossi's 
eager questions on receiving these unexpected tidings, and 
Valentino's curt sententious replies, (conscious of knowing 
for once a little more than his master,) were delightful. 
" Large ?-to be sure!" . . " Painted? -all over!" . . 
" Fine ?-stupendous ! II "Wlten discovered ?-why, 
an hour ago," &0. This was just tl)e thing one 
one wished for most,-namely, to have the first peep at an 
unsophisticated Catacomb. Unsophisticated it was not; 
but still it proved a very interesting and most instructive 
sight. 
Good -natured1y directing me to follow him close, (I re- 
qu.ired no urging,) De Rossi slipped down into the newly 
excavated mouth of a sepulchral chamber. I was at his 
side in an instant. The earth had fallen in considerably, so 
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that it was like walking on a heap of fresh garden-mould. 
With our candles we made a hasty survey of the walls and 
the ceiling, which were painted all over in the usual 
arabesque fashion, with Christian emblems. These fi'escoes 
were much cleaner than usual, baving hitherto escaped the 
blackening of torches and tapers, The graves, however, 
had all been rifled. Presently the well-known name BOSIO, 
(which is of perpetual recurrence in the Catacombs,) met 
one's eye, and established the fact that this was another of 
t11e Catacombs which had been explored by that energetic 
antiquary; who, in memorianz, usually inscribed his name 
in large letters on the wan. I noticed plenty of names 
SDratched here and there, some of which bore so recent a date 
as 1730, or thereabouts. This, then, was not a new Catacomb, 
except to the present generation; but as a sight, it was of 
the utmost interest, all tbe same. Especially was it interest- 
ing to hear De Rossi's remarks on the several representations 
which IÚs roving taper brought to light. l\Ioreover, the en- 
tire incident eXplained to me the nature of what bas gene- 
rally befallen the Roman Catacombs,-the manner of their 
re-discovery,-and the extent of the spoliation which they 
had previously undergone at the hands of the men of a 
bygone age. It was impossible to proceed any distance 
along the gallery which this sepulchral chamber terminated, 
in consequence of the earth which had either fallen through, 
so as to choke up the passage; or been piled up there by 
its former explorers.-After a most instructive survey of the 
adjoining Catacomb of N ereo ed Achilleo, we returned to 
Rome. Tùe important historical details furnished me by 
our learned companion, on our journey to and fro, you shan 
have the benefit of in my next. 
,y oodhouselee, Sept. 15, 18GO. 
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INSCllIPTIONS FRO)I THE CATACO'fBS IN THE GALEllIA LAPIDARIA.- 
THO
E IN THE J\IUSEU:\I OF ST. JOHN LATERAN.-OTHER COLLECTIONS 
EX{;")IERATED.-STATISTICS OF THE SUB.JECT,-DATED IXSCRIPTIOXS,- 
DE ROSSI'S GREAT WORK,-SPECDIEXS OF DATED INSCRIPTIOXS,-DATES 
OF THE FIRST BISHOPS OF ROME. 


To tlte sante. 



I y dearest Rose, 
No man of intelligence and education who has visited 
Rome, can recollect without delight his first introduction to 
tbat long gallery in the Vatican, the" Galeria Lapidaria " 
as it is called, the walls of which are literally covered with 
ancient inscriptions, from one end to the other. Those on 
the right-hand ,,-all as you enter, are Heathen,-those on 
the left, (except, I think, for the first few yards,) are CllrÙ
- 
tiaJl. To some extent they are classified. The letters, 
(according to the invariable, and certainly very convenient 
practice of the Roman antiquaries,) have been toucbed with 
vermilion, in order to render the inscriptions legible from a 
distance. This is the l
lrgest collection of inscribed slabs 
from the Catacombs to be seen in Rome, and the easiest of 
access. You are at liberty to stand and puzzle over them 
all day; and there is no longer any opposition made to -your 
copying as many of them as you please. How many a time 
did I linger in that gallery till the Swiss guard came sweep- 
ing down, and fairly drove me off the field! 
But it is a great mistake to suppose, (as many persons 
doubtless do,) that after surveying the left-hand wall of this 
gallery, you have seen the Christian inscriptions of ROIne. 
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A small, but very choice, find (considering its bulk) a far 
more interesting collection of sf.pulchral slabs is to be seen 
in the l\Iuseum Kircherianum, or 
Iuseum of Antiquities 
preserved in the Collegio Romano,-a colIection to which I 
cannot advert without acknowledging in the heartiest man- 
ner the truly English liberality of tbe conservator, the 
P. Francesco Tongiorgi. That learned and amiable scholar 
daily trusted me with the key of his many treasures, leaving 
me all clay long to my own devices, with free permission to 
study and copy, unmolested, whatever inscriptions I pleased. 
I rejoice in this opportunity of thanking him for his gener- 
ous confidence, "which procured me some of my pleasantest 
hours in Rome. I met with rare kindness in that Jesuit 
College, and shall never forget it. 
But then, next to the Vatican rol1ection, the most im- 
portant assemblage of Christian inscriptions is doubtless to 
be seen in the l\Iuseum of St. John Lateran. It is in actual 
process of forma60n, at this time,-many of the marble 
slab
 lying on the floor, only waiting for promotion to tbe 
walls, into which they are to be permanently imbedded. 
Practically, however, the difficulty of studying this col- 
lection is very considerable. To look at the slabs, you 
must take your stand jn the open air; for the monuments 
are arranged upon the ,valls of the first floor of a building 
encJosing a square court, and must therefore be surveyed from 
the open gallery which surrounds the court. The wall more- 
over is high. 'Vhat need to add that inscriptions so placed 
are studied at a considerable disadvantage? It makes 
one's eyes ache to decipher any great number of them; and 
what with the glare, if the sun is shining,-the cold, if it 
I rains,-one wearies of the labour of transcription sur- 
prisingly soon. It should perhaps be added that the Chris- 
tian inscriptions in the 
Iuseum of St. J obn Lateran aspire 
to scientific arrangement, anù that casts are exhibited of not 
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a few inscriptions, the originals of which are preserved else- 
where. Four compartments of the wall (IV. to VII.) are 
dedicated to "Epitaphia certam temp oris notam exhibentia." 
The dates range between A.D. 331 and 557. Two others, 
(VIII. IX.) contain " Epitaphia dictionis singularis Christiana 
dogmata significantia." You will naturally desiderate a 
specimen of these last. 
No. 1. CECILIVS' 
IARITVS . CECILIAE 
PLACIDINAE . COIVGI . OPTIME 
ME
IORIAE . CVl\I . QV A. . VIXI . ANNIS X . 
BE
E · SE . NE . VLLA . QVE . RELLA IX8YC 


Cecilills, Iter husband, to Cecilia Placidilla lny 'wife, of 
1nost excellent 'IneJJlory: witl" lC/tOUt I lived !tappily for 
10 years witlzout any disaf}reelnent. 
Quite orthodox,-eh? I suppose that manner of writing 
" sine " betokens an illiterate sculptor. As for" querella," 
Archdeacon Churton says, -" Have you observed that 
QUERELLA is not an illiterate sculptor's mode of spelling, 
but an ancient form, which the Spaniards have retained in 
their language? See Card. 1\Iai's Not. on Cic. de Republ., 
ii. 25." . . . The concluding Greek word (ì.X(J(,ç, a .fislt,) 
was a favourite monogram with the early Christians; (just 
as the fish was a favourite symbol;) the letters which com- 
pose it making up the initials of JESUS CHRIST, GOD'S 
SON, [OUR] SAVIOUR. This device is often found on rings. 
I will recur to this monogram in a subsequent letter. a 
The only other :ßluseum in which I saw objects of this 
class is tbe Museum of tbe Capitol. The specin1ens are 
not numerous: at least I did not recognise many. But in the 
innermost of the three rooms, (marked No.5 in 
[urray's 
Handboolc,) there are several. Some of them are Jewish. 
There is another small, but very interesting colJection of 
a. See page 288. Also see p, xi. 
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inscribed Christian gravestones, in a kind of cloister adjoin- 
ing the Benedictine Library of S. Paolo fuori Ie 1\Iura. 
One, (with the words (No. 2,) RVSTrc'
s SE YIB V FEcr l ') I 
remember bears a curious representation of an organ. 
Iany 
of them are dated. They range from A,D. 3:>5 onward. 
A still smaller collection, but well deserving study, is 
to be seen in the cloisters of the monastery adjoining 
tbe basilica of S. Lorenzo. J\Iany of them are ob- 
viously heathen; but there are several Christian inscrip- 
tions also. All were probably brought from tbe adjoin- 
ing Catacomb of S. Cyriaca, - a name which I cannot 
write without pain. Excuse me if I digress for a few 
moments, The Catacomb is no longer shown. (They 
take you through a passage indeed, but it has been all 
modernised, and is of no importance). The closed entrance 
to the Catacomb is in a little chapel in the transept of the 
very interesting Basilica of S. Lorenzo. On the other 
hand, part of the actual Catacomb is being hacked away in 
order to extend the modern Roman Cemetery of S, Lorenzo, 
wbich the French began during their occupation, and where 
the ROD1ans now usually carry their dead for interment. A 
more piteous sight, in all Rome, I know not, than what is 
there to be witnessed. It reminded me of tbe Cemetery 
at ArIes, described in a former letter. The gal1eries of 
the Catacomb of S. Oyriaca may be traced as you stand at 
the edge of this burial-ground of Rome. The loculi or 
graves are open, and the dust of the ch'ad is exposed to the 
elements, 1\lore than one arcosolium, with its fresco paint- 
ings, has been brought into the light of day, and is fast 
disappearing. 1\lore than one of those little earthenware 
bottles, said to bave contained the blood of a :\Iartyr, is 
recognisable, cemented into the wall at the extremity of the 
grave. Roman-Catholic Rome nlight learn a lesson from 
Anglo-Catholic England, in such matters !- But to resume. 
L 
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I can only recall besides a few inscriptions which lie loose 
in the Catacombs, and which are there shown you. SOll1e 
of these are very important indeed. Twice as interesting 
are they, so seen, as when they are removed to the city, and 
imbedded in the walls of a l\Iuseum. A few of those which 
I hastily copied, as I walked along, shall be given by-and-by. 
But this is the place to mention that on the sides of the galle- 
ries themselves, many sentences Hre scratched. Here is an 
aspiration which met my eye, in the Catacomb of Callistus:- 


No, 3. 


SOFRONIA 
DVLCIS SEMPER 
VIVAS DEO 


Sweet Sopltrollia, 1Jlayest thOlt ever live in GOD! 
If I understand my notes rightly, I saw in another 
place, - 
No.4. ORNYMENT 

IARTYRVM 


In another,- 
No.5. 


BIBAS IN seCJJ 


ltlayest tltolt live in GOD! 
Such, as far as my observation went, are the repositories 
of Christian inscriptions in Rome, - the spoils of the 
Catacombs! Few indeec1 are the inscribed slabs which 
remain in situ. For though in some Catacombs,-(in the 
small recently discovered Catacomb of S. Alessandro, 
for example, adjoining the curious remains of the early 
Church of that name, excavated in 1853, close to the Via 
N omentana, and about six miles from Rome,) although tltere, 
I say, plenty of the marble slabs and tiles are still in their 
places, few (that I remember) are inscribed.-In the 
Iuseo 
Borbonico, at Naples, there is a very interesting selection of 
monuments of this class, some of which shall be noticed 
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hereafter. I only allude to them here, because several of them 
are said to have been brought from Rome. Besides those 
already enumerated, there are not a few detached monn- 
ments to be seen here and there; especially under the 
portico of certain Churches; as, (to the best of my remem- 
brance,) that of S. Lorenzo in Lucina. And I must not 
forget to mention tbat, as you descend the flight of steps 
leading down to the ancient basilica of S. Agnese, on the 
walls, there is a considerable collection of sepulehral inscrip- 
tions. One which catches the eye, is,-(No. 6,) LOCUS 
mAXImI PRESBYTERI. Lastly, I apprehend that in 
the galleries of private individuals, such objects must often 
be found; as well as in not a few Churches where they may 
easily have been so deposited as to escape a traveller's 
o bservati on. 
Thus I have given you the best account in my power of 
tbe stores available to the Christian antiquary,-the result 
of casual observation during a short visit to Rome. You 
will be better pleased to hear what one, who has devoted his 
life to the subject, who has probably examined it more tho- 
roughly than any man living, and who is about to give the 
result of his researches to the world,-what sllclt an one bas 
to say on the subject of Christian inscriptions. I have no 
hesitation in repeating to you wl)at the Cav, De Rossi told 
me. He gave me free permission to make any use of the 
information I pleased. 
The known sepulchral inscriptions of t be early Christians, 
found at Rome, extend, in very unequal proportions, over 
the first six centuries of the Christian era. In number they 
amount to about 11,000. Of these, about 6,000 are to be 
referred to the first four centuries; and are obtained from 
the Catacombs, The rest are derived from the above-ground 
repositories of the Cbristian dead. 
Of the 6,000 extant inscriptions above mentioned, 110 less 
L 2 
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than tll'o-tltirds, or about 4,000, are referable to the period 
antecedent to the En1peror Constantine-i, e. they are older 
than about the year A, D. 325. In the time of Constantine, 
the excavation of Cataconl0s may be considered (De Rossi 
told me,) to haye ceased. 
The question arises,- How can these facts be ascertained? 
And the answer is obvious. About 1250 inscriptions {Ire 
dated. No one who is ever so little acquainted with works 
of Art will require the further assurance that, furnished with 
such evidence, a judicious antiquary, who has enjoyed a con- 
siderable amount of experience, will be enabled at a glance 
to fix approximately the date of almost any inscription which 
is shown him. The statistics of the dated illscriptions are 
perhaps the most striking part of the subject. They ure 
as follows, 
From A,D. 71, (when De Rossi finds his first dated in- 
scription,) to A.D, 300, there are not kno-wn to exist so many 
as thirty Christian Ínscriptions bearing dates, From A,D. 
325, the regular series of datèd inscriptions commences, aDd 
goes down to the year 410. Scattered over those eighty-fh"e 
years, there are known to exist not less than .fh'e hundred 
inscriptions, bearing dates. Every year has its inscriptions. 
But in A.D. 410, Alaric took Rome; and of fllat year, not a 
single dated inscription has been found. It is the first crisis 
in the history of tbe Christian sepulchral Inscriptions since 
the beginning of the reign of the Eluperor Constantine. 
From this period on,yard, (viz" from the year 4 
 0,) 
lac It J/tR begin. The fifth century boasts of about fiye 
hundred more dated inscriptions. Of the remaining hun- 
dred years to be Recounted for, the former }lalf of the sixth 
century claims 200 inscriptions: the latter half claims 50. 
Dilly seren dated inscriptions belong to the seventh 
century of our era. 
111 treating of these early Christian monuments, De Rossi 
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has been careful first to exhibit together all tlte dated in- 
scriptions. The first part of his work is therefore arranged 
chronologically. He could easily have adopted the same 
method in dealing witb the entire collection,-approxi- 
mately referring the undated stones to their proper epochs: 
but he determined to leave no door open to dispute or cavil. 
The undated inscriptions he distributes into classes, and 
families. His work, wbich extends to 600 folio pages, 
bears for its title,-I
SCRIPTIO
ES CHRISTIAXAE 
'
RBIS RO
IAE SEX PRIORIBY'S A CHRISTO 
S...\EC.VLIS POSIT AE. It is, beyond a doubt, the most 
valuable work on the subject which has yet appeared; being 
in truth exhaustive of it. He showed me the printed sheets 
in a complete state; and I have been ever since longing to 
hear of their appearance. The results of so much learning 
and ability should meet with a hearty welcome from every 
student of Christian Antiquity in Europe. The disserta- 
tions at the end are of the highest interest and value. How 
much of new light is thus thrown on the Fasti C0J1SUlare8, 
throughout a long and important period, I need hardly 
pause to suggest. De Rossi told me that he had repeatedly 
had occasion to correct Clinton. 
:For several specimens of these early Christian inscriptions, 
I must refer you to my subsequent letters. The present cannot 
perhaps be more fitly brought to a close, than by the inser- 
tion of a few specimens which I happen to possess, of dated 
Inscriptions, 
 ot that any which I ever saw go back to 
the )'ear A.D. 71,-no, nor to the -year 27] either. 'Yhat 
need to say that the evidence on which a Christian inscrip- 
tion, claiming to belong to the first or second century, rests 
its claims, will require to be most searchingly investigated? 
First,- Is it certainly a Cllristiall inscription ? Not a few 
lwathen inscriptions, beyond a doubt, are to be found among 
Cbri
tÜ:n Inonuments; and vice 
'ersâ. N ext,- Is the evi- 
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dence as to its date unquestionable? . . . . But now for 
the pron1ised specimens. The first two are found in the 
1\Iuseum I{ircherianum. 'VeIl }{nown are almost all that 
follow; but they are interesting as supplying us with different 
types of epitaphs. By the way, you are requested to observe 
that whenever I prefix an asterisk (*) to an Inscription I 
am quite Sllre of the accuracy with which I exhibit it. 


No, 7. 


(*) INNOCENTIACONIVNXISSIG V 
QV AECV:\TEVl\1VIXITB ENE 
AN
ISXDIESDVODECIM 
QVAEDESAECVLOEXIBIT 
IDIBVS AVG GALLICA
O CONS. 
[nnocentia, the wife of Issiguoris, wllo liz'ed 1i'itl't hÌ1n 
Ilappily for 10 years and twelt'e days; u,ho departed out 
of tlris 'world on tlte Ides of August, wIlen Gallicanus 
u'as consul. 
Gallicanus (witI1 Bassus) was consul in 317,-(with Sym- 
lllachus,) in A,D. 330. Take a facsimile of the next :- 
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No. 8. BE
E)lEnE
TI IN PACE LIBERA Q\'E BIXIT , AX , 6ii XEOFITA. 
DEP DIE III XOXAS l\IAIAS CO
 . GRATIAXO , III. ET EQGITIO . 


To tIle ll'ell-deseJTiug Libera, ill peace: it/tO IÙ'ed 8 
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years, a neophyte, Buried tlte 3rd of the J.t ones of }.J ay, 
U'IWll Gratianus for the 3rd tÙne and Eqllitills were 
COltSltlS. 
Gratianus III. and Equitius were consuls in A.D. 374. 
This inscription is so peculjar as to its sty]e of execution, 
that it was thought better to exhibit it thus. It is but a few 
inches across. The objects rudely scratched at foot seem to 
be a cross and a crown, or rather wreath. " N eophite" is a 
safe translation, but does it only mean that Libera was a 
newly baptized person ?-The next specimen I copied in the 
1Iuseum of the Capitol. 
No, 9. CASTISSI
IEFILIAEDOMITIANE'XYIROINI 
MA TERPROAMOREFECITQV AEVIXIT A
1\IS 
:ME
SES IIII DIESTRESDEPOSITA DIEXV KALOCTOBRE 
RICOMEREETCIIARCO CO
SYLIBVS 


To DOlllitiana, a spotless 11laiden daugllter, lovingly 
erected by her 1Jwtlier: l('!tO lived . . . . years, 4 11101lths, 
three days. Buried on the 15th of tIle [(alends of Oc- 
toóer; l1Jhen Riclw}]leres and Clearcluls were cOlls11l

. 
(There is a superfluous N in the first line; and the next 
word is evidently meant for Virgin i.) Richomeres and 
Clearchus were consuls in A. D. 384. 'Vbat follows is from 
the ::\Iuseum Kircherianum. 


No, 10. 


(*) LAURENTIUSINPACE 
Q U IUIXIT ANN IIIl D XXX\" 
DEPOSITUSXlu KALO TOB 
CONSSARCADIETHONORI 
...'\.UGG v 
Laurentius, Ùl peace: U'lIO lived 4 yea'J's, 35 days. 
Buried 13tl" Kalends of October, U'llell Arcadius and 
HOllorÙts were consuls for tIle 5tl" tinle. 
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Arcadius V. and Honorius V. were Consuls in .A.D. 402.- 
The next two are from the 1\Iuseum of the Capitol. In 
which of the Catacombs these several inscriptions were found, 
I have no means of telling. 


No, 11. 


DEPOSITACOST.ANTIA . VI . KA 
L . IVLIASHONORIOAVG. VI 
CONSVLE DIE DO:\HNI 
C.AQV A E VIXIT.ANNOS PL 
VS MINVS SEXAGI\IT.ABE 
"E
IERE
TIIN PACE 


Gonstantia, buried on the Btlt of the Kalends of July, 
u'lten HOllorius was consul for the 6tlt tÙne,-a Sunday: 
who lived six.ty years, 1JlOl"e or less. To tlte u'ell-deservin!l. 
In peace. 
At foot of this inscription is a knife between two mallets(?). 
Honorius VI. and Aristænetus were Consuls .A,D. 404. 


No. 12. RICREQVIESCIT IN PACE FILICIS. . . . 
QVAEYIXITANN'VS
 . QVAE FEC. . . . 
SVO.ANNUSXLV' DEPOSITA PRIDIE . . . . 
HONORIO . A YG . VII' HIL.AR.ANVSCO . 
VOTVJ\I POSVIT 


Here rests in peace FelicissÙna (?) 'll)ltO lived 60 years: 
who sjJent 45 years u"itll Iter ltu8band (?). Buried the day 
before . . . . wlten Honorius was consul for tlte 7th t'Ùne. 
Hilaranus Iter husband regretjitlly placed tltis. 
Honorius 'TII. and Theodosius II. were Consuls .A.D. 407. 
There is a female figure in prayer in the corner beneath. 
The end of line 4 is somewhat uncertain. 'Vas it CONJUGI? 
or CONTRA? or CONJUGI CONTRA,-as on the following, in 
the l\Iuseum at Naples :- 
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No. 1
. FELICIAXUS 
I
 COIVGIO HIC DEPOSITUS 
VIXIT A
NIS EST XII RAL DECE:1f 
. . EX DXXX QV ANXIS Xx..'XIII DXXV 


DYLCITIA 
COIVGI 
CONTRA 
VOTV
I FECIT. 


FeliciaJ/lts u'as here buried, 011 the 12tll of the Italends 
of Decelnher: ll'lto lived [' q v' for' qui vixit '?] 33 years, 
25 da!Js. In u'edlock lie IÙ;ed si.v years, 30 da!/,,;. Dul- 
citia 'regretfully raÙted tlds to ller husband, 
Take two more dated inscriptions: also in the Naples 
Museum :- 


No. 14. 


A CD 
MIRE. SAPIEXTIAE 
AYGEXDO ' Qvn-IXIT 
ANN . PL VSßIIN . LXXII . 
CV:\I VXORE FECIT 
ANN' XXX. DEPOSITVS 
XYI RAL OCTOB DN GRA 
TIANO AVG II' ET PROBO CO
. 


To Allgendus, [a man] of lDolulrolls It'isdOl1l: u-ltO lh'ed 
set'ent!l-tll'O !leal'S, lJlOre or less. He sjJent u'itlt llis u'ife 
30 !leal's. Buried on tlte 16th of tIle Kalends of October, 
when our lords GratiallllS for the 2nd tÙne, and Probus, 
were consuls. 
This fixes the date to A,D. 371. Between the A and ro is 
a cross in a circle.- The next, which is but a fragn1ent, is of 
yet later date. 


No. 15. 


HIC REQVIESCIT 
. IVS PRESB / QVIVIXIT 
AXXVS PLVS l\I1XYS L 
. POSITYS IN PACE XIKAL 
. DECIO VCC + 
Here l o estetlt . . . ius, j)resó!lter: ü:llo !il-'ed 50 !leal's, 
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11l0re 01" less. Buried in peace, Oil the 11th of tlte Kalends 
of . . . . ., 'iellell Decius U'{1S cOllsul. 
That was in A.D. 48ü. a The foregoing inscription is on 
a large thin slab of white marble. It ends with (what in 
heraldry is called) a cross crosslet. 
The latest dated inscription which I deciphered for myself, 
was lying in situ, on the floor of the ancient newly-dis- 
covered Basilica of S. Alessandro, on the Via N omentana. 
No, lfL-+ HIC REQVIESCIT IN 
ACE APOLLO, &c. &c. FLAVIO 

fABURTIO VC CONS . 
That will have been A. D. 527.-By the way, broken in 
two or three places, there lies on the ruined floor of the 
sanle Basilica a marble slab inscribed as follows :- 


No, 17,-+ HIC REQVIESCIT IN PACE A DEO DATVS EPIS. 
QVI · VIXIT. AN
 . PL . 1\1. (.:VII ET SED. ANN. II ET M. 
VIllI. DEP . SVBD . PRID. KAL. DECEl\IB. 


Here 'restellt ill jJeace A Deo dalus, bi..-;/IOjJ; 'who lh'ed 
ü7 !fears, 1J10re 01' less; and sat for 2 yeaTs and 9 1Jzontlls. 
Buried (subd. ?) tIle day before tIle ]{alends of Dece111ber. 

lust not this be A Deo datus, the 77th Bishop of R01Jle, 
A. D. 672; who, according to the "Liber Pontificalis," sat 
not for 2 y. 9 m., but for 4 y. 2 m. 5 d.? I only humbly 
throw out the inquiry.b In the Concilia, (tom. vi. p. 523,) 


a See Clinton's F. R., vol, ii, Appendix, p. 203, note sub -annn 
A.D. 472, 
b 'Vhether the chronology of the Libel" Puntfficalis, at so late a 
period, is trustworthy, I know not: but the uncertainty which pre- 
vails concerning the occupancy of the earlier Popes is very strilcing. 
The heads of all, beautifully executed ill Inosaic, surround the Basi- 
lica of S. Paolo fuori Ie 1\1 ura, and the length of each Episcopate is 
minutely recorùed in connection "ith each portrait. In such a 
splendid shrine, which iR being constructed under the immediate 
patronage of Pope Pius IX" such dates have surely been stated very 
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we are assured tbat the more correct statement, adopted by 
Baronius, is, that the Episc(Jpate of Pope Adeodatus lasted 
for 7 :". 2 ID. 17 d. It is also there stated that he was 
buried at St. Peter's, on the 6th of tbe Kalends of July. 
Are all these details fabulous? 
I must ask for a little more attention; for I have not 
nearly done with the Catacombs -yet. 
\V oodhouselee, Sept. 19, 18üü. 


Linus...... ... 
Cletus.. .. . .... 
Clemens.. , . , . 

\llac1etus ... 
E naris tus ... 


carefully, Yet. compare the" seclebat" there given, (which appears 
helow in the first column,) '\"ith that asserted in the Ramish Bre- 
nary, (which appears in the second,) and with that in the Catalogue 
of Bucherius, (which appears in the third:) takÏ11g notice that Bu- 
e herius makes Cletus follow Clemens :- 
y. lli. d, y. m. d, 
11 3 12 11 2 23 
12 1 11 12 
9 2 1ü U 
12 10 7 9 
972 9 


y, 


ID. d. 
4. 12 
10 
12 
3 
2 


1
 


7 2 
6 6 
3 10 
3 0 


6 2 
9 11 
12 10 
13 7 


The Libel' Pontificalis (apud Acta Concil. tom, I) aSCl'Ïbed to Da- 
masus, conesponds with '/lone of the above! (Clinton, F, R., vol, ii, 
Apl)end, p. 5
8,) Eusebius gives two Catalogues of the Bishops of 
Rome: in his History, assigning 12 y. to Linus, and the same to 
Anac1etus: in his Chronicle, 14 y. to the first, and 8 y. to the second. 
Irenæus. Eusebius, and Augustine drop Cletlls altogether. Clinton 
(lit supra) follo".s the two former authorities in exlùbiting the names 
thus :-" Linus, Anacletus. Clemen.'l, Eum'Ïstus," . ,. Surely these 
discrepancies are enough to show that the dates of these five Bishops 
of Rome can only be conjecturally assigned; nay, that the order of 
the very nam.es is conjecÍlu'al also! 
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LETTER XV. 


EPITAPHS OF FIVE EARLY BISHOPS OF RO)IE.-EPIT_-\PH OF HIPPOJ_YTUS. 
-D]SCUSSIOX OF THE PRECEDIXG.-SPECDJEX::; OF EARLY JEWISH SEPCL- 
CHR-\L INSCRIPTIOXS,-THE WORD 'EULOGIA.'-RK\IARKS O:S THE STYLE 
OF EPITAPHS FIW:\[ THE CATACO)IBS, 


To tlte saIne. 



I Y dearest Rose, 
In my last letter, some specimens were offered,-( the first 
which presented themselves,)-of dated epitaphs, Let me 
avail myself of tbe opportunity to call your attention to 
five of the shortest, and yet most interesting inscriptions in 
connection with the early Ohurch; inasmuch as they Ï1nply 
dates, although they do not actually express them. For a 
sight of these, we do not resort to any museum; but 
we dive into the actual receptacles of the ancient Ohristian 
dead. 
The four epitaphs which follow are all to be seen in a 
single sepulchral cham bel' in the Oatacomb of OaHistus,- 
which bas been dignified by the title of "the Pontiffs' 
chamber," "the Pontifical crypt," " the Papal crypt," "the 
Chapel of the Popes," &c., from the circumstance that 
Anteros (or Antherus), Fabian, Lucius, and Eutychianus, 
(whose epitaphs follow, a) were aB Bishops of Rome, within 
the space of forty years, in the middle of the third century. 


a Perhaps the English reader, unacquainted with the Greek 
alphabet, will be grateflù for the following general representation of 
the first four of these epitaphs ;-ASTERCS EPI :-FABL\.
US EPI l1TR:- 
LCCIUS :-ECTYCHlA
US EPIS. 
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On four large broken slabs of marble, secured against the 
wall, about six feet from the ground, you read :- 


No, 18, 


-
- 


AN T e n1--,..' '--- - - 1 ',' 
_ _ _ _

 C.tf 
Tt 



 ----d: --=- - -= -
 
 -==-
 .- --=: =-- __ =- 


Anteros was Bishop of Rome in A.D. 235,-a brief epis- 
copate of one month and ten days. 
No,19. 


:
ABIANaC
ETtI f ffi 


:Fabian, (bishop and lJlartyr), occupied the same see for 
fourteen years, beginning in A.D. 236, By the way, might 
one be allowed respectfully to inquire how it comes to pass 
that, of these four, only Fabian is styled" l\lartyr,"-the 
details of the martyrdom of "Antherus P. M./' "Lucius 
P. 
l,;' and "Eutycbianus p, 
l:' being given in the 
Breviary? Is it because these inscriptions are so very 
fi'agmentary? Fragmentary they certainly an are; on close 
inspection. There are no less than seven seams discovered 
in the third of them; and many of thp letters have been 
patcbed up with cement. The word AOYKIC, which follows, 
cannot, surely, have originally stood alone! To proceed, 
however:- 


Ko, 20. 


AÒYKIC 
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Lucius succeeded CorneJius, (the successor of Fabian.) 
in A.D. 252, and was Pope for nearly four years. 
No. 21. 



Y r 
Y.
li 0 JßTIic 


Eutycbianus was Bishop of Rome for four years, begin 
ning A.D. 275. 
The fifth inscription, mentioned above, is to be seen in 
another part of the Catacomb. It is as follows :- 
No, 22, 


-,, 
 , 
-
 - 
,f 


LI V

ARrtR' 
p ............' . 
.......... . 


Cornelius, tbe celebrated correspondent of Cyprian, was 
Bishop of Rome A.D. 250-252. 
These five inscriptions, which have been only recently 
brought to light, have been again and again published, and 
have attracted a great deal of attention. a The last was 
obtained at two distinct periods. A fragment inscribed 
CORN had been first discovered; and long after, the im- 
EP 
portant complement,-ELIVS . MARTYR. . . . . The question 


a. Kirchhoff, (the continuator of Bæckh,) gh?es the first four. 
He nunlbers thelll !)()74, nut neither this learned scholar, nor 
indeed anyone whose labours have yet COllle lmder lny eye, gives 
theln 'with perfect accuracy. In pnpul-lu' ,voTks, (it may be once for 
all stated,) no dependance whatever Cilll be placed on the so-called 
Inscriptions from the CatacOlubs. 
As for the large and beautiful folio work of Perret on the Cata- 
combs, it is sÏ1nply It Romance. 
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arises,- "\Vhat are we to think of tbese inscriptions? Are 
they really the original epitaphs of the five Bishops whose 
names they express? I cannot think it possible. I forgot 
to ask De Rossi what was his opinion: but it would require 
a. great deal to convince me that these are tbe veritable 
epitaphs set up by a contemporary band over the graves of 
five of tbe Roman Pontiffs,-wbich is nevertheless the ac- 
count of the matter generally accepted as true. 
I do not mean to say that they are modern fabrications, 
by any means. That would be absurd. They nlay be of the 
fourt11 or fifth century,-probabIy not much later. Let TIle, 
however, before I say lllore about tbem, invite your attention 
to the following inscription, a which is seen written in small 
letters in front of a marble sarcophagus as you enter the 

Iuseum of St. John Lateran. If I remember right the 
sarcophagus is heathen. The ancient inscription had been 
chiseUed away; and on the lower half of the circular space 
in front which had borne it, is written, in letters perhaps a 
thousand years old, as follows :- 



 
" 


tH Ie. RE9 V1 E S C u
 T' c:oRPORA 
ScORe MARTýR.V
yppoL
I:
1'9 
. 
Tf\VRI",.':HE. 
c.:,.f\"',A
 . 
\ OH,Q.j.JNIS' CP-LIB'L' 
. 
FORM 0 5 v 5 E.P r' 
co
OID\T 
No, 2:3. +HIC REQVIESCUNT. CORPORA :::;C OR M:ARTYR-VYPPOLITI, TAVRIXI. 
HERCVLIANI . ATQ : JOHANNIS . CALIßITIS, FOR::\lOSVS :E:Ps COXDIDIT. 


Here rest tlte bodies of tlte holy lnartyrs IIi'p'polytlls, 
80 It may be seen in Gruter, p. 1053, K 0, 6. 
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Tallrinus, Herculiauus, and Jolin Calibites. Bishop 
ForlJlosus jyresel'red [tlieir 'relnai/ls 1. 
You see that" Bishop Formosus," - (who, of course, was 
the Pope of Rome of that name who flourished in the latter 
ha]f of the ninth century,)--collected the remains of Hippo- 
l}rtus, (the celebrated Bishop of Portus,) Taurinus, Hercu- 
lianus, and John Calibites, and deposited then1 in the 
sarcophagus. TV IIY, it is not. necessary to inquire; nor 
whether the bodies which he so deposited were or were not 
actually those of the "holy martyrs" expressed in the in- 
scription. The age of persecution l)ad gone by; and it 
became tbe o
ject of piety to honour the men who slept in 
nameless or dishonoured graves, - or ill nOlle. 'Yith such 
an intention, I suspect, some later Roman Bishop set up 
those four inscriptions to Anteros, Fabian, Lucius, and 
Eutychianus. You will observe that the names are all 
expressed in Greek letters; and if you were to examine the 
inscriptions with care, you would perceive that they were all, 
apparently, incised at the san1e time. Wllat more natural, 
that holy men, Bishops of the ßU(J'lÀFÚOV(J'U 7iÓÀI Ç , tradi- 
tionally (and doubtless truly) reported to have been buried 
in the Catacomb of Callistus, shou]d, after many years, have 
been commemorated in this way? For in the "1(alen- 
dariun1 Bucherianum," ( i.D. 350) we read, " iii, Non. J\Iart. 
I.Jucii in Ca]]isti:" -" vi. Id. Decemb. Euticbiani in Cal- 
listi : "-" xiii. l(a1. Feb. Fabiani in Callisti." a 
I shall of course be asked,- But why invent a theory 
to account for these four inscriptions, instead of accepting 
the obvious supposition that they are the actual epitaphs 
successively set up by contemporary hands over the graves 


a Rlúnart, p. ß17.-Roman-Catholic Rome, (unlike Anglo-Catholic 
England,) en
r giyen to change, has transferred Pope Lucim: to the 
4th of the I{alends of 1\Iarch; Fope Eutychianus, to the 5th of the 
N ones of December; rope Fabian, to the 13th of the Ides uf 
January, 
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of tlJe saints they record ?-I answer, (1st,) Because it 
is unreasonable to suppose that on the graves of such con- 
siderable men, such very curt and unceremonious inscrip- 
tions would have been set up by their conteu1porarics. (2d,) 
It is incredible that four original inscriptions would all 
have been worded and expressed so exactly alike. (For 1 
suspect that after AOYKIC once followed 6III,- the stone 
being at present a mere fragnlent,) (3d,) How comes it 
to pass that they all are engraved in precisely the same 
fashion,- the name of Cornelius, (who followed Fabian,) 
being written ill Latill, and engraved in quite a d
ifeTeJ1t 
si!Jle 
 (-1th,) I altogether doubt whether at tlte tÙne the 
fact of nlurtyrdom would haxe been expressed by a lnono- 
gram like the above. Such a record was certainly not 
contelnporaneous. . . . . Be all this as it may, the five 
Ülscriptions which precede HUlst he allowed to be eminently 
suggestive and interesting. l'lley were discovered in 185-1. 
Concerning the epitaph on Cornelius, as you will readily 
divine, I entertain a precisely sinlÌlar opinion. Another 
Pope, in another century it nIay be, set up that short Latin 
iDscription. How easily such a thing lnight be fabricated in 
quite lnodern times, it is painful to reflect: but I do not 
really think that any of these five fire fabricarions. I 
am eYen persuaded of the contrm'y, It nlight indeed be 
suspected by anyone who had never seen the monument, 
that the word MARTYR was an aftertbough t; and that 
origina]] y the epitaph stood- 


CORXELIVS 
E P 


But I looked at it very carefully, and I am per8uacled t1lHt 
it was all written nt one time,-although certainly not until 
long after the da,ys of the enIinent Bishop of Home whon1 it 
C0ll11nen10l'ùtes. 


:\1 
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Only one word nlore before passing on. It seems to be 
the general opinion that Urbanus, (who was Pope from 222 
to 230,) was buried Dear S. Cæcilia in the same Catacomb 
of Callistus. N ow, he who walks through that Catacomb 
with attentive eyes, will see,-(1 cannot recall the exact 
S1)ot where, but 1 think it lay on the gl'ound,)-a neglected 
fragmentary inscribed slab, the letters of which correspond 
very nearly in style to those of" Cornelius." It bears the 
single word (No. 24) OYPBANOC. The well-known name of 
an early Bishop of Rome arrested my attention, and induced 
me to make a careful memorandum concerning it, as wen as 
of the species of ornament,-(is it half of an anchor? or 
foliage?) - which occurs under the final C. But if 
AOYKIC is certainly Pope Lucius, I want to know why 
OYPBANOC n1ay not possibly be Pope UTvan 
 
Inasmuch as the early Christian epitaphs naturally suc- 
ceeded to those which were purely of Hebrew growth, I 
will next add some specimens of sepulchral inscriptions 
which certainly nlarked the resting-place of J ews,-whether 
any of them had been converted to the Christian faith or 
not, I pretend not to say; but certainly the greater part of 
them were of the Jewish religion. There can be no doubt, 
for instance, that wIlen, (as in K os. 25, 30, 31,) the Sy"a- 
gogue is mentioned on a gravestone, the deceased was a 
disciple not of CHRIST but of 1\loses. The four which come 
first are all to be seen in the 1\1 useum Kircherianum :- 
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WLEkEJ 
TE[Ai\W', 
8YrATHP[A' 

IAn ATPG)[ 
[YNÀrWrH
 
AIBPEWN EßI 
weEN l-^^ 1\ 
EN EI PH NH 
Hl<o!M
 ' 
eEl cA"YYHC 


No. 2;5, W
E KHTE QnÀbJ (JuyanlP '}'u
la 7rUTpOç: (1vva'}'wY'1]ç: 
aLßpEwv . EßlW(1E:V L p.a . EV Elp111'11 11 KOl/lll(1Hç: aVT'1]ç:. 
Here lietll Salo [1Jle ?], daughter of Gadias, fat/ler of 
tlte 8yna!logue of tlte Hebrews. Site lh'ed 41 years. HeT 
sleep is ill peace. 
("as there such a name as "Salo?" or is it merely an 
abbreviated form of SalOJJle ? KOIMH:LEIC. of course, is for 
Koí,J1')(1lÇ. ) 
This lady, then, and her father, belonged to "the 
synagogue of the Hebrews." Lo,,-er down, we shall meet 
with mention of the synagogue "of the Augustenses," 
and "of the Severenses." Kirchhoff gives two instances 
of "the synagogue of the Agr1lpenses:' a Does thi
 
mean that Augustus, Severus, Agrippa, each patronised 
· Corpus Inscripp, Græc., vol. iv., fase. alter, 1839. Kos, 9UOö 
and 9UO'ì. 
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or permitted a certain synagogue of the Jews at Rome? 
I wonder what the meaning is of the synagogue K UJ1'7T 1]- 
ulwv? a And again, uvvU'}'wYJ,ç 'EÀuluç? b These terms 
seem to me to throw some Jight on that expression in 
Acts vi. 9, -" Then there arose certain of the synagogue, 
which is called tlte synago.fJue of tlte LibeJ'tines, and Cy- 
'J'enians, and Ale:t"andrians." 
You observe that Gaclias, (,vhose daughter Salome is 
11ere commemorated,) is called a "Fatlter of the syna- 
gogue." The same appellation occurs in other inscriptions: C 
and tl1ere is an example of a Sarah who is calIed " ].1 otlter" 
of certain synagogues. d I dwell upon this circumstance, 
because it illustrates rather relnarkably our LORD'S words, 
-",Call no nlan Jour Fatlter upon earth;" (St. l\Iatth. 
xxiii. g) which was clearly said, not with reference to the 
parental relation, but with reference to this Synagogue 
practice of calling teachers of note " Fathers." E' 
,V ould the use of the initial of AVK
ßUÇ, instead of the 
common word 
TOÇ, indicate some connection of the person 
cOl11memorated with Egypt? It is only on Egyptian coins, 
I think, that dates are indicated by the initial of that very 
unusual 'word for" year." 
\Vhat follows is the epitaph of a Father and his two 
sons :- 


(*) AAYIIICTIB8P8YCKAIYI 
OIAYTOYIOYCTOC 
KAIAAYllIC8BP8 
OIM8T. TOYIIATPOC 
AYTc.o
c.o.6.8KINT8 
Ii Ibid, No. 9905. b [hid. No, 9904, 
c Ihit!, N 0, 9004.-'1Tar
p uvva')'CI>')'ijr 'EÀalas: N' o. 9Uu5.- '1TaTpÒr 
<Tvva')'CI>')'ijs Kap.'1TT}ulCl>v, (but qu, that last word). 
d IIJill. Ko, HB05. COlnpare No. !)U08. 
e See Schoettgell, i., p. 745, (on Gal, iv. 19,) and "7'h.ithy on St. 
Mattll, xxxÏü. 8. 


No. 26, 
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Al!lpis of Tiberias (?), and ltis sons Justus and Alypis, 
Hebrell/s, tugether with tlleir fallter, lie here. 
The practice of naming the native place of the deceased 
is of frequent occurrence in these Jewish epitaphs. 'Yhere 
tbe two preceding inscriptions came from is not recorded. 
They are preserved in the 
l useum J{ircherianum at Rome. 
Take another specin1en, which also gives the native 
place; and consider, in connection with this practice, St. 
Johni, 45: xi. I: xii. 21: xxi, 2, &c.-You observe she 
is not called a " Hebrewess," but a "J ewess:' 


No. 
7, 


e
eAKITeA
L'II 
ACIOY
eAAIIO 
AA
IKIACHTIC 
eZHce
6TH 
II e 


Here lietl" AJ/lJJlias, a Jewess, frolJ
 Laodicea (?): IBllO 
lit'eel &5 !leal's. 
At foot are three symbols and the ever-recurring cnndle- 
stick, The preceding, (which is No. 9916 in Kirchhof4) is 
in the same room as 1\0. 52. 
The small stone which bears the epitaph which comes 
next was found near the 'Tia Appift:- 


Ko. 2 R . 


(*) eNeA
eKeI 
T AI<ÞA YC TI:\" A 
Here lietl" Faustina. - This inscription, and the two 
whicb precede the last, are respectively Nos. 9909, 9922, 
9D20, in Kirchhoff's coIlection. Beneath, is t11e seven- 
branched candlestick between a leaf and another symbol; 
the word o,Sw (slut!oJJl), i. e. "Peace," being on the right. 
- But the following is in every respect a more curious 
record :- 



1 GO ..\.
 EPITAPH IN GREEK, LATIN, AND HEBRE tV, [LE:- 


ENeAllEKElTA'TorBIACBAP - -
-,.-

 c-
 
NkKAI nAPH r QflOCYIO CTO'(BIA --= 
BAP lAAPuJ NA :.a-!J U 
H R ICE SJPOS ITVSTVBIASBARZAHA 
, ONA ETfARECORIVSflllVS 
TVB'IA(BARZAHARONA 'if 
( ,-Q
'7V ß n7
I
}v 


 _---:: 


No, 20. U,(jOðf. I\:HTal Tovßtaç ßapt;aapwva, K!It iTaplll0pLOÇ 
VlOÇ; TOVßlU ßap4aapwva. 
Hic est positus Tubias Barzaharona, et Parecorius filius 
Tubiae Barzaharona. 
Here lietlt Tobias Bar
aa,.on{{, and Parecoriu8 tlte .sOIl 
of Tobias Barzaarona. 
At foot of this singn]ar inscription, it will be observed 
that the candlestick is repeated twice; and on both sides of 
either candlestick occurs the word [J,
LV (.slta lOIn), Surely 
the title ill Greek, and La tin, {{lid Hebrew is a striking 
circumstance! . . . . 0 bserve that this Jewish epitaph 
con1n1emorates the intern1ent of a son lritl" IIÙ; jatlier. So, 
No. 26, ( another Jewish epitaph,) con1memorates the inter- 
ment of two sons 'with. thfJÙ'/ather, How are ",'e thereby 
reminded of the desire of old Barzillai to be " buried bv the 
. '" 
grave of his father anel his Inother": a n sentÍ1nent, (suffi- 
ciently natural surely, in people of any nation!) which' one 
is led to suspect was peculiarly prevalen t among GOD'S 
ancient people. Consider such places as the following:- 
Gen. xlix. 31: J uclges viii. 32: 2 Sam. ii. 32: xvii. 2:J: 
<- 
xxi, 14: I Kings xiii. 2
: 2 Kings ix. 28, &c. 
The inscription which comes next, I saw in the 1\Iuseum at 
Naples. It is also published (but not with perfect aCCUrE1CJ) 
a 2 Sam. xix. 37. 
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by I{irchhoff, (No. 9902,) who finds it stated that it was 
discovered at Rome in the Hebrew Catacomb beyond the 
Porta Portese. 


K o. :30, 


(;::) e
8Að.eKeITe 
KY
TL\
 oc repoy 
CTAPXHCCY:\'Arw 
rHCAYrOCTHCICD
 
oCeZHCe1'\eTH!\ . . . 
e
ePH
HHKOIMHCIC . .. . 


Here lietlt Quilltianus, gerousiarclt (i, e. a chief elder) 
of tlle synagogue of tlte AugllstellSes: 'Wlto iil-'ed 50 years. 
Hi,'; sleejJ is Ùl peace. 
r
,oOU(1'l(IPXlJç, (1 take the liberty of saying,) is a new 'Word, 
- not to be found in any of the Lexicons. As for the 
meaning of the title, it is sufficiently evident. rEpoucr{a 
occurs, as you will remember, in Acts v. 21, where onf 
translators, (following Beza, and some copies of the 'T etus 
Itala,) learnedly render it "Senate," a Take notice, how- 
ever, that the word cannot be D1erely another name for 
cruvt
pLOl': for the two are distinguished in the place just 
cited, In the LXX, 'YEpoucr[U often represents" the elde1's 
of Israel." And so, in the 'Tulgate of Acts v. 21, we read, 
"olnnes seniOTes filiorum Israel:" ..A.ccordingly, I venture 
to translate the word "chief elder. "-'A P \I'YP U flI1 UT f.VÇ, 
(another Hebrew title of the very rarest occurrence,) is also 
found on a Jewish epitaph. b 
Concerning the Synagogue of tbe AtJ"yocrT}lUlOl (Allglls- 
ten8e.
,) see above, p. 163. The ","ord is also found on 
another of Kirchhoff's inscriptions. c 
'Yhat follows was also copied at Naples. 


· See the note in 'Yetstein, 
b C(H]HlS, &c. (as above). 1\0, 9011. 
c Ibid. K 0, 9903, 
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Ko. 31. Ev(}a2E KHTaL VElKOðf}!10Ç 0 apxwv GIßOVPf}(TLWI J . Kal 
7rÀ(1L tþHÀ)/TOÇ . aLTWV À fUJÆp !1{3 Ðapl aJ3ÀaßL VEW)'EpE OVðHÇ 
nfhnruToç. 
Here lietlt ]{icodeJJllts, tlte ruler oj' the Severenses, and 
l('lul'ed by all: [aged] 30 ye(u'.
, 42 days. Be of good 
cuuralle, 0 inoffensive young Juan! }..10 one is exe11pt 
ji'on/, death. 
How striking is it to meet with }"
i OdelJlllS,- and he, a 
lllller {!),-on the sepulchral stone of this later Israelite! 
(" Severenses" is onl)' a guess of my own. The 
word in the original is CIBOY'PHCI(1)N most unquestion- 
ably. AIT(1)N of course is for fnvI J ,-eAPI for (jáPPH,- 
while K6(1)T6P6 contains an obvious inaccuracy of the 
engraver,) The exhortation at the end, and the singular 
topic of consolation, is of 110t unfrequellt recnrrence. R This 
inscription has been engraved ".ith unusual care. 
Let me describe only two other inscribed Jewish stones, 
l)(Jth of which I copied carefully in the 1\luseum at Naples. 
The first i
 surmounted by the seven-branched candlestick. 
'.fhe style of the letters is somewhat peculiar. 


a See for instance Gruter, P. D33, No, 11; P. HD1, No. (); P,1120, 
No, 4, Abu l\irvhhoft: 1\08, D5
9, U6:!J
 9789, and D!J1ï. 
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'No, ;
2, E}Jeað
 KHT
 !lapa EïrÀEOWO'E fTWV 1i. 
v LpTJVTJ KOI.!111(J'L{: 
Ull7T . 


Here lietlt Jllary. Site accomplished RO year.
. Her 
J;leep is in peace. 
That strange indication after the word EÌp{I1 J T/, if it is not 
intended for a wreath. I cannot decipher. MAPA I suppose 
is ":\IariR:' The 0, in the last line, is an error of the 
ancient engraver, for P. 
The other stone benrs t11e representation of an ark, or 
cist, wÜh open doors, 
nd six circular objects indicated 
within it. On either side is the sacred candlestick; find 
above is written (No. 33) 6YAOrlð,-clearly for FÙÀo-y[U: 
(i, e. "Blessing," or "Benediction,") But a fac-simile of this 
curious monument wi]] be better than any description :- 


0'0,0 
OOÒ 


, - 
--- 
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"ErLOGIAE" REPRESEXTED ON 


[LET- 


This stone, like the last, was found in the HeLrew Cata- 
comb at Rome, beyond the Porta Portese, and both are to 
be seen, (very inaccurately exhibited,) in Kirchhoff,a It is 
clear that those six circles are intended for loaves: (compare 
the engraving at p, 232;) but notwithstanding the concur- 
rence of the candlesticks, and "six on a row," it does not 
seem reasonable to connect the present representation with 
the mention of" shewbread" in Lev. xxiv. 1 to 9. b The word 
EY AorIA suggests a different train of thought. I would 
rather connect these, as Passover-loaves, with ('what I 
preSlllne to be) the Passot'er- Cup, which is of such frequent 
recurrence on early sepulchral slabs, and which St. Paul in 
a certain place actually calls rò 7îOTijPL01' rijç EYAOrIA
, 
(" tbe Cup of Blessing,"-l Cor. x. 16,)-doubtless retain- 
ing for it its established J e"ish appellation, 
This su
ject strikes nle as so interesting, that I venture 
to add a few words, I suppose, then, that GOD'S ancient 
people, the Jews, desiring to engrave on their sepulchral 
stones tIIe n10st sacred objects connected with their worsbip, 
habitually introduced representations of the Dove; the 
Seven- branched Candlestick; the Vine; the Passover-cup; 
and (as in the instance before us) the Passover-cake. The 
first Chrititians,-because they were converts from Judaism, 
-retained the Hebrew Inethod of Sepulture ;-and, behold- 
ing a Christian meaning in the ancient Hebrew sepulchral 
syn1bols, retained tllenl also. The Dove sufficiently synlbÇ>l- 
ized the SPIRIT of Peace, (St. Luke iii. 22); the Candle- 
stick stood for the Seven Spirits of GOD, (Rev. iv. 5) ; the 
'Tine ren1inùed thenl of " the True 'Tine," tJleir SA VlüUR, (St. 


a Ihid. K os. !)014 and !WOl. 
b "Thou shalt . . . . bake t\\elye cakes . . , , anel thou 
halt set 
thelli in two rows, six (111 a rml', upon the pure table before the LORD." 
(Lev, xxiv, 5, G.) "And he set the bread in order . . . . And he put 
the candlestick . . . . orer against the table." (Ex, xl. 23,2.,1.) 
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Jolln xv. 1); tl1e Paschal-Cup, (to be again recurred to, 
hereafter,) of the "blood of the New Testament," (St. 
1Tattb, xxvi. 28.) Tflke a humble specimen, (and I neyer 
saw a hun1bler,) which is now on tIle walls of the 'T atican :- 


No exanlple presents itself of the Eucharistic Bread 
on an early Cltristian grave-stone. (For the representa- 
tion at p, 
32, is hardly in point; though I notlling doubt 
that the Bread used at the Holy Eucharist by tbe first 
believers li'aS of tlJat shnpe.) 
To come to the point, however: we read that, in the 
prin1Ìtive Church, it ,,'as customary to Sella tIle cOJu;;ec)"{tletl 
elemellt8 under the naBle of EÙÀO'y:Ul, (Eulo!liæ,) to absent 
believers, in token of Coullliunion. a 'Ibis Eastern cnstoDl 
was expressly forbidden by the Council of Laodicea, circa 
A,D, 3,50, but it had once been general; and I suspect that 
the practice had been adopted in inlitation of all existing 
Jewish usage,-alluded to repeatedly in the Canons of the 
early Chnrch. b Thus, by the Apostoiicnl Canons, the Clergy 
are forbidden to accept from the J ews C jestÙ:al.jn.e8ents ;" or 
" tû receive ltnlearelled bread, or the like, at their hands." tl 


a See Bingham. lit. Xy, ch. iv. 
 
. 
b Cfln, xiv. nfp
 Toil p.
 Tà ä)'La flç 
Jyov f-Ù
O'YLWV KaTà njv ÉOpT
1I 
Toil IIåcrxa, fl
 ÉT/pa
 1rapOLKía
 ÔW1iÉp.1rEcr8at. l Conc. Labbe et Cossart, 
yo1. i. p. 14UU. The date of the Council i::; uncertain. The editors 

ay Å. D. 320. Cave says Å, D, ;3Uì.) 
c Strange to say, the Jews send about Passover-cakes at the Pass- 
O\'er sef son, to the present hour 
 
d Canones Apostolonlln,-Can.lxix. Ei TL
 È1rícrK01rO
, 
 1rpfUßVTfpOf 
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ORIGIN OF THE 'YORD "E-rLOGIA." 
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Tbe Canons of the Council of Laoc1icea spenk t11e same 
Janguage. a Then, indeed., (as now, in some branches of 
the Church,) blessed bread n1ight be sent; b but not the 
Holy Eucharist itself. 1\Iy inquiry therèfore is,-Does not 
the present Hebrew tomb-stone prove t1ult the \Yorù aJ.\o)'fa, 
(to denote the consecrated Eucharistic Bread,) passed into 
the Church's vocabulary from that of' t11e ancient Hebrews? 
and that it was the established nppellation an10ng GOD'S 
ancient people, (however little suspected by modern Lexico- 
graphers,) not only for the Passover-cup, but for the un- 
leavened Passover-cake also? 'Ve find indeed that EvÀo')'la 
was one of the earliest appel1ations of the LORD'S Supper. C 
The ancient Fathers, (as Chrysostom and Theophylact,) and 
the modern Commentators not a few,d were only mistaken 
in tlds,. that whereas they assigned good reasons enough 
for the use of the term by the Chri stian Church, they over- 
looked the only true and immediate reason,-namely, the 
(
l;tablislled ternzinology of tlte Jews.- of \vhich, as already 
explained, the present stone affurds a striking, and, (as it is 
thought,) a novel illustration. 


.,. 
 , .,. '" ... "\ ' - "\ - , ,- 
7] OUlKOJlO
, 7] OI\W
 TOV KUTaI\O')lOV TWJI KI\1]pl.KWJI, Jl1}aTEVOl. P.ETU TWJI 
"IovÔaíwJI, 
 UVJlEOpTÚ(Ol. P.ET' aVTOOJl, 
 ÔÉXOl.TO 'trap't aVTOOJl Tà Tij
 ÉopTijr 

ÉJlI.a, orOJl êI(vp.a 1f TL TOI,OVTOJl, KaBapEíuBw. 
l ÔÈ Àaïl<.ò
, àcþopl.CÉuBw, 
(Labhe et Cossart, vol. i, pp. 40-1.) 
a C L I C .. 11 0 't 
,.. < ,.. 't"\ ' "\ ß ' 
onc, am.- an, xxxn, TI. ov oEI. mpETl.I<.WJI EVI\OYW
 I\ap. aJlnJl, 
.. ,
 <"\' 
"\ "\ .,. 't"\' C .. 11 0 't 
 
 , 
aLnJlf
 EtULJI al\oYI.m p.W\I\OJl 1] EVI\OYWI.. -- all. XXXYll. TI. ov I)EI. 'trapa 
- ' 1 
 
 ð < 
, , · '''\ ß ' 
 ' 
TWJI ovomwJI 7] mpETl.KWJI Ta 'trEp.'tr01J.EJla EopTauTLKu I\ap. aJlnJl, P.1}Of 
, J' ,,.. C .. . ., , 
 - '
' I 
, ,,}'. 
UVJlEOpTa
EI.JI aVTOl.
.- an, XXXVlll. OTI. ov oEI. 'trapa TWJI ovomwJI a
vp.a 
Àap.ßáJlHJI 
 KOl.JlWJlEÍv Taî
 àUfßEím
 aVToov.-COllC. Labbe et Uossart. 
vol. i, pp. 13U:!-3.) 
b Bingham, as before,-And see 1uore in Suicer, in I'()C, EvÀoyía, 
These Eulo!Jiæ (or blessed wafers) are to this day distributed in the 
Greek CInu.ch to tho
e who have not comnuu1Ïcated. I witnessell the 
ceremony at the Armenian Church of S, Bia::,rio, (Blaise), at Rome. 
e Cyril Alexand" quoted Ly Suicer. 
d See Dinius on the Canons of the Council of Laodicea. 
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I t is high time to draw this letter to a close, Let me do 
so by collecting the interesting inferences wbich tbe fore- 
going inscriptions suggest, 
Out of about thirty Jewish epitaphs which lie before me, 
all but three or four a contain the formula" HERE LIETH" : 
and fifteen state that the" SLEEP (KOíJ.1l1crl{;) IS IN PEACE." 
(I translate KuíJ.111(J"l{; mindful of St. J obn xi. 13,) It may 
be said, in short, that,--'Eved
é Kf.lTUL . . . 'Ev ÉlpÍJV
} n 
KOíl111crl{; aVToû or avri,{;,-was the established type of the 
epitaphs of GOD'S ancient people. Several of the others 
exhibit the Hebrew word [J'
tt., (,r;/talonz,) i. e. PEACE. 
I infer that both these formulæ are essentially Jeu'ish. 


a Three of these are at Naples. One is inscriLed (No. 34) 
BIKTWPA. surmounting the candlestick and a kind of vase, Another, 
(Xo, 35) HOC NO:\IEN TELESIXI, surmoullting a leaf, palm- 
bl'anch, candlestick, and horn (?), On a third, where I write 1, 2, 
3, 4, OCClUS an i,y-leaf,-the candleðtick.-a kinll of palm-branch, 
-and an object like the letter u, followed by a slanting line, like the 
beginning of a capital A. The letters I, A, TI, I call1lot explain. 
The inscril)tion follows :- 


K 0, 3ft 


(*) TET'TI"VS'R\r'FI":KVS. 
:ME'LrTl'VSVIC'XlT'A
 
l\IS'I
 
L\ 1 B 23.J: 


Tcttius Ru.fiUIiS JIc1itiliS lired 85 yell ".0;, 
There is al::5o in the .:\IuseUlll Iürcherianulll a yery small stone 
inscribed as follo\\'s:- 


Ko. 37. 


(*) YERITAS 
A:\1 0 R 
AXESTASE 
TIlVLOS (?) 


Trllth,-Loz:e,-Honour,-arul what? The ever-recurrillO' candle- 
o 
stick follows the fir::5t two lines, Of these foul', only one is a real 
exception to the remark in the text. · 
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They are not Heathen, -for neither of then} are to ùe 
found on the sepulchral monuments of ancient Greece or 
ancient Rome. N ntural as it seems to begin an epitaph in 
that way, I question if half-a-dozen .examples could be found 
of heathen epitaphs beginning with E
8A6E KEITAI,-or 
with HIC JACET. The same formula is not in tlte .first 
in,f}tance Christian, as a survey of the sepulchral inscrip- 
tions of Christian antiquity proves.-On the same evjdenee, 
the fanliliar allusion to death as a stepp may also be in- 
ferred to be of Jewish original: while I question if a 
single instance is to be found of the association of Deatlt 
with the image of Peace, until the sepulchral inscriptions 
of GOD'S ancient people had fan1Ïliarised the minds of tbe 
early Christians with the notion. 
How strange it is, thus to trace back our obligation, in a 
small and familiar matter like this, to such a source! The 
E
 EIPHNH, I
 PACE of the early Church,-the EN8A6E 
KEITAI, HIC JACET, CY GIT, HERE LIETH, of the Church 
of every age down to the present,-are derived to us from 
the same people whose "Alleluia "a forms a part of our 
daily Service; after whose exanlple .we llse antiphonal 
Psalmody; nay, whose ancient Psalms find If ymns we haye 
altogether made our own; and in whose tongue we cry 
" Anlen," to the present honr! . . . And thus, in death as 
in life, we are reulinded of "the rock whence we are hewn, 
and the hole of the pit whence we are diggecl." 
l\Iol1iack, Sept. 24, 1860. 


a. See I{eeling, Litury, Brit. p. 11. 
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LETTER X'TI. 


FAC-SDlILES KECESSARY OF EARLY CHRISTIAX IXSCRIPTlOXS.-SPECI- 
:\IEXS OF DIFFERE
T STYLES OF EPITAPHS FRO}} THE CATACO::\JBS,- 
BRIEFEST FOR
I OF EPITAPHS.-THE FOR:\IULA 'I
 PACE:-CHILDRE
'S 
EPITAPHS,-WIYES' EPITAPHS,-)IISCELL\XEOUS SPECDJEXS.-TIlE TER)J 
, DEPOSITTO: 


To tIle 
allle. 


l\ly dearest Rose, 
The inscribed sepulchral stones of the early Christians 
gave n1e, while J stood before them, and give n1e in the 
retrospect, such intense pleasure, t bat, at the risk of weary- 
ing Jon, I propose to fill another letter with specÌlnens. 
I canllot forbear prefacing what is to follow with a renlark 
which applies indeecl to all early Christian Inscriptions thus 
exhibited,-nau1ely, that you can scarcely fOflll a notion of 
the monuments themselves, so as to appreciate their curiosity 
and interest, unless JOU could be also presented with such a 
representation of each as should show at least the shape, 
and size, and style of the letters, H ow those early Chris- 
tian monuments do differ from one another! Some,- 
three or four feet long, )'et ranging in height from a few 
inches to two or three feet. Some, only a few inehe::; 
across either way, Some, (not many, certainly, but still, 
,liome,)-admirably cut, (between horizontal lines careful1y 
ruled,) - and accurately spelt: others,-exhibiting every 
variety of deflection from tbe standard of strict grammatical 
propriety, as -well as betraying the hand of a most il1iterate 
alid unskilful artist. It is ohvious that a very iU1perfect 
notion, at best, can be formed of an inscription of which it 
is impossible to reproùuce the general arrangement and 
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nlethod,-to copy the accessories of design or ornament,- 
as well as to give a notion of the area covered by the 
writing. For this reason, it has been here endeavoured to 
exhibi t very faithful copies of at least some of them. 
Copied mechanically on the spot, and transferred frorn those 
copies hy photography to the wood, the originals nlay be 
said to be here exhibited alnlost in fac-sin1ile. 
Having pren1Ïsed thus much, I proceed, with as much 
n1ethod as practicable, to lay before you the kind of epitaphs 
which would have met the eyes of Augustine if he llRd 
walked through the burial-places of the primitive believers: 
the very epitaphs, doubtless, in some instances, on which 
J eronle's eye win have rested while he paced the galleries of 
the" Cæmeterium Callisti." l\Iany of thenl, (all of them, 
for aught I kno'w to the contrary,) have been published 
already, I do but pretend to exhibit accurately some of 
those which I copied, with most scrupulous accuracy, 
lJl.'/self; and need hardly say, that I copied without the 
least regard to anyone's gratification but my own, and 
quite carel
ss as to originality. This book, most assuredly, 
was not in lilY thoughts even, tllen. 
The simplest form of Christian inscription consists of 
the mere name of the individual who slept below, (or rathel', 
behind), without any accessories whatever. Such are the 
following: - 
No. 38. (::
) IIPOKAH8P8l1TH 
Procla, a IlOllle-breå slare. a 


a So, aIllong the ill
criptions in the Vatican, is found: 
No. SH. II8TPOC 
SP8IITOC' 
rA Y.KY'TA" 
Toe. 8N 8800 
PettI", a lILO:5t :5lJ'ect lWlIle-llred slaæ : in GOD,-...t\. dove is on either 
side, 
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These two words are slightly and rather rudely engraved 
on a fragment of grey marble in the :JI useunl Kircherinnum, 
-from which, by the way, you are to understand that all 
the specimens described in this letter are taken, except where 
the contrary is specified. 
Of such an inscription as the preceding, you will not 
care to have another sample. It is far more usual to find 
the name associated "With one or more Christian symbols. 
Thus there is in the same l\Inseum a small slab of marble, 
rudely inscribed,- 
No. 40, (*) IRENEVS 
beneath wl1Ïch word is to be seen a circJe enclosing a cross, 
a dog (?) at full speed, and a nondescript bird with a leaf 
in its mouth. Another name, in the 1Iuseum at N aples,- 
No, 41. ANAST [Inonogr.] ASSA 
is 'bisected by the monogram of CHRIST. 
'Vhat follows is from the 1\Iuseum of St. John Lateran. 
The monogram, &c., is enclosed in a wreath. Beside it, is a 
barrel,-a symbol which, with whatever meaning, is to be 
seen 011 heathen inscriptions. a The name is rudely cut. 
No, 42. (.) CD [Jllonogr.] A SEBERV 
s 
The friends of Se
'erlls were probably but imperfectly 
skilled in Christian symbolism. They will l1ave adopted it 
in the same spirit as persons of the humbler class among 
ourselves. Or ,yas it the stonecutter's fault that the 0 
comes first? Perhaps the man (a Roman,) asked J\lrs. 
Seberus what she meant by " Alpha" anù "Omega"? and 
the good woman, taking a copper coin (of :Magnentius) out 
of her pocket, made an impression of it in wax,-which of 
a Gruter, p, 818. 


N 
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STERCORIA, 
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conrse brought the CD before the A. Either way, an 
unprejudiced eye looking over these inscriptions, while fully 
adn1Ïtting the superiority of sentiment indicated by the 
earliest of them, recognises the same phenomena which 
belong to these latter days, in all that regards the in- 
dividuals who adopted the formulæ which were in vogue at 
the time. 
The next inscription is to be seen in the Vatican :- 


No,4:j. 


(*) STERCORIAE 
[JJUJllog r. ] 


"Stercoria," seems a strange nan1e (to say the least) to 
ùestow upon a girl. It was unknown, I suspect, to l'agan 
antiquity. At least it does not occur in any of Gruter's 
inscriptions. On the graves of the early Christians, how- 
ever, it proyes to have been a 11an1e of yery frequent re- 
currence. do \Vas it perhaps an appellation adopted by them 
in humility, expressive of their consciousness of undesert ? 
or could it have been allusive to St, Paul's famous saying, 
-" We are lnade as the filth of the world, and are the 
offscouring of all things unto this day? "b But the image 
there is different. The word actually occurs in Phil. iii. 8 ; 


a E. g. In the Vatican: 


No. 4-:1:, 


BE
El\lER 
ENTII
P 
ACE 


PARENTES'DOLE
TE 
SFILIAE STERCO RE 
OVI VIXIT'ANN-II"l\IEI... 


To the ùelol'e(l. Inlleace, The S01TOlclll!J parents to their dau[Jhtl'r 
Stercorill, ldw lived :2 years [2J months. 
There is ill the Capitol J.\IuseUIll another, which begins 


No. 45, 


DIG
O CO
JUGI STERCORIO 


b 1 Cor. iv, 13-where see Dr, 'Y ordsworth's note. 
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but tbat place does not seem to be in point.- The next 
(rather a rough specÏInen) is in the )luseun1 at Naples:- 


X ('. -lO, 


(*) LOCVS 
LEO
 
TIS 


The plflce of Leon tes, 
To the right is a wreath, or rather a fillet, enclosing the 
monogram of CHRIST, with A Q); between two figures,- 
just like the supporters of a cont-of-arn1s. This simple and 
SOlllewhat solemn denomination for the graye (IOclls),-as 
tlte place to which all who live must go at last,-is very 
CIJillInOn on Christian tombs. Take three more specÜnens. 
All conle from the Vatican :- 


Xo, 47. 


LOCVS HERl\lETISSE VIVO FECET 


Tlleplace of Hennes. He 1Jlade it ill 11,:s lifetime. 
The next is fuller:- 


FORTV
ATVr TEVIVO rIbI FECIT 
VT CV:\I QVIEVERIT IN PACEM 
I
 [mono.?,..] LOCV)! PARATY!\I HA 
Furtllllatus, in Ids lifetime, 1/zade [this] for ltilllself, if" 
order t!tat u:liell lie sliould rest ill peace Ùl CHRIST, lie 
migltt JUice his place prepared. a 
\Vhen first one deciphers an inscription like the preceding, 
surprise and satisfaction exclude every other sentiment; but 
looking at it at leisure, after many months, I cannot forbear 
a remark on the oddness of such an epitaph. "
Iy name is 
Fortunatus. I was thinking to n1yself how desirable it 
would be to have my grave ready against the time of illY 


Xo.48, 


a "There no asterisk is prefixecl (

) I do not hold myself abso- 
lutely responsible for the accuTacy of lUY copy. 


1I.T 0 
...'j - 
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THE "LOGrS BISOI\IUS." 
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death; and so, I not only prepared this place, but set up 
this inscription also, in order that all the world might know 
what my views on the subject had been." . . . . In the fore- 
going inscription, by the way, the F and S are shaped as in 
No, '7. Here is another:- 


No. 49. 


A
TGONVS LOCV 
11 HABETCVM: SORE 
SV A [Ulollogr.] 
Antigonus Itatle a jJlaee (i. e. makes his grave) u7Ítlt 11Ïð' 
,sister. 


This will have been what was called a "locus bisomus," 
i. e. a double grave. Such graves are often mentioned, as 
in tbe following inscription :- 


No. 50. 


[Illonogr. ] 
DECEMBER SE VIVO FECIT SIBI 
BISOl\1VM 


DeeeJJzber, in his lifetÙne, lJzade for hÙllself a double 
!IJy/ce. A dove follows the preceding, which is in the Va- 
tican. 


Ko, 51. 


[JJ10nogr.] 
(*) PETRVS. SEBIBV 
EMITBISOMV 


Peter in Ids lifetÙne pure/lased [this] douùle grave. 
"Se vivu," (as in No.2,) is evidently for" se vivo," (as in 
Nos. 47, 48, 50.)-Whatever "Peter's JJ thoughts may haye 
been on the subject, he was less communicative than" For- 
tunatus."-Tbe inscription which follows was evidently by a 
man of business. It is in the Capitol 
luseum, in the in- 
nermost of the three rooms, (marked No.5, in l\lurray,) 
where the fine sarcophagus is. 
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EM ITVl\ILp CV:\IABAR 
T AE:\iISIVl\IVISO:\IV:\l 
HOC EST ET PRAETIV
I 
DATVl\I FOSSOR PHILA 
ROYDEST FõL Ñ 
 bPRAE 
SENTIASEVERP f OSS ET LA VRE
T 
Tltis graiJ'e (locum) to ho!c] tlCO bodies (visomum) I,'as 
hOUl/1t1 o.f ArteJJzisillS: aud tIle J}rice [was] !lÙ'ell to Plti- 
l{lrll.
 lite se..'t.toll ; tllat is, (id est?) 1500 folles, ill mone!!.- 
in tlte pl'e,
eJlce of Set'erus tIle sexton, and Laurentills. 
(Or should it be, - "And this was the price," &c. 
"namely,"?) . . . The "follis," (1iteral1y, a jlurse,) merely 
denoted, at this time, an obolus,- about three half-pence of 
our money. No sentÏ1nental talk, vau see, this time, of 
, 01 
ù'li!! and ll'lwrefore (as in 
 0, 4t;): but all dry mattel'-uf- 
fact detail. "I bought this grave of Artemisius, to hold 
two bodies; and I paid the money to the sexton, in cash, 
91. 7 s. ßd.: and Seyerus and La"Tence, were the witnesses; 
and there shall be no 1l1anner of mistake about it: and I 
decline to 
.dve Inv name." 
'- .' 
The next, which is suggested by what goes before, (and 
eomes, like :K 0, 51, from the l\luselun Kircheriltnum,) \"ill 
be not unfitly inserted here :- 


No, 52, 


x o. ;):3. 


(*) L . FA VSTINIQVE:\ICO:\I 
PARA YITA[VLIO 
MAXSO 
 ARIOSVB 
CONSCIE
TIAPRER 
BYTERL\IARCIA
I 


1'Ile place (i. e. tIle grave) of làustiJlllS, ll"ldcll he pur- 
c/la,r.;ed uf Julius tIle sacristan; presb!iter lJlal'ciuIlll8 beill!! 
priry to tlte transactiull. 
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The office of the "mansionarius JJ (in Greek, 7T'(lpal1ová- 
plOÇ,) may be clearly gathered fron1 the" Dialogi " ascribed 
to Gregory the Great,-(lib. i. c. 5, and lib. iii, c. 2-1 and 
25.) He 'resided in the Church, of which he was in fact. 
tlte ll'arrlen: but his duties corresponded rat1ler with thobe 
of the': Sacristan'; or (as we should say,) of the' Clerk. J .- 
And now, as to the foregoing Inscription. 
I am as fond of the Cataco111 bs as any man; and yield 
to no one in my admiration for primitiye Cllristianity. But 
I cannot forbear the reflection that if the above were freely 
translated, and conspicuously engraved on a tombstone in 
an English church, we should hear, (perhaps we should 
Inake,) all manner of severe remarks upon it. The only 
other inscription of the same kind which I copied, is the fo]- 
lowing, from the same ]\Iuseum : but it is evidently of Jill/ell 
Jatf'r date, I Jnean, it must be many centuries later :-- 


No. 54. 


(*) O:\INIAQUAEYIDE
TUR 
AM E :\10 RIASA
 CT 1:\1 AR 
TYRISYPPOLITI USQ VEIl V C 
S URG ERETECT A.ILICI VS 
PRE8BSUMTUPROPIOFECIT 
All the structures lchiclt {lIre seell 'rising betu'ee71 the 
mO/lunzent (?) of tIle hùl!! l}UI1't!!'J" HipjJol!!tlts aJld this 
t;pot, j}resbyter llicius erectPll at Ids OU'Jl clul1'!Jt!s. 
To return, however, to the Vel)-'- brief epitaphs of which 
we ,vere speaking. Here are son1e from the Vatican :
 


No. 55. 


CLA YDIAQVEVIXIT ANNIS P
lQUINQY AGIi\TA 


Claudia, u'llo lh.edfifly years, 'Jnore or lelu;. 
No, 56. ANICITVS [JJloJlogr. ] 
QVIDEST nIl KLIVXEAS 
Anicetus, u'ho dejJartecl on tile 4tll of the llalends 
f 
Jut/e. . . . Simpler :yet, is this, at Naples:- 
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No. 5i, A
N [dol'e.] A [monog'r,] W [dot'e] YIII 
DEPOSITVS SEBIRI
YS 
Aged 8. SeVeriJl1l8 bllried. 
\Vhether it be because one rays less attention to a stone 
bearing a single name, or because such stones h a,e been 
less generally preserved, it seeUlS to me that such e:r:ceediJ/!J 
brevity was altogether the exception with the early Chris- 
tians. They commonly added one or two words expressive 
of their Christian hope: as in these, fr01n the Galeria Lapi- 
daria of the 'T aticnn :- 
:Ko,5t:!, ARETVSA 
I
 DEO 


Aretnusa. 


III GOD,- The next is more usual:- 


No. 5
. 


GAVDE
TrA IX PACE 
In peace.-And again :- 
SABIXA 
I
 PACE 


Gaudentia. 
No. 60. 


And again:- 
No, 61. BICTORI KAIX 
PACE ET IN [1JlOllogr.] 
Victorilla. IJljJeace, alld ill Christ. 
An object which I do not understand divides the words. 
This formula (" In pace") was derived to the early Chris- 
tian Church, as I showed at the close of n1Y forn1er letter, 
from her elder sister, the Church of GOD'S ancient people- 
the Jell's. It is, if I understand it rightly, a phrase con1- 
plete in itself; requiring no adjunct, though susceptible of 
several, as when we read (see below, Ko, GG) "do'J"JJzis iu 
pace," And again
- 
K o. 62. EXVPF.RA
TIA . 
I
 EACEDErOSIT_-\ 
"IIlI KAL\IAL\.S 
A
;\onY:\I SEX 
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E:L'slIperantia. III jJeace. Buried 9tlt of tlte [(alends 
o..f lJI a!/, aged six'. years. 
(An ivy-leaf follows the name in the preceùing, which is 
copied from a stone in the Vatican collection,) 
Other instances are supplied by Gruter, of "deposita in 
pace," -" quiescit" or "recessit JJ or "requievit in pace,"- 
" requiescit in pace Domini," &c. But these seem to be mere 
amplications of the formula. The Hebrew L:"
LV (sltaloJJl) 
h Peace," has evidently received its full interpretation, when 
the preposition has been prefixed; and, in that shape, it 
often stands in the very middle of an inscription, without 
blending with the context, or indeed being capable of being 
construed with any other word. For example, we sometimes 
read, (as in No. 83,) that such an one "vixit in 
pace;" or again, (as in No. 01,) "filius. fecit in 
pace :"-in which cases it is evident that a full stop must 
precede and fol]ow "In pace." The expression is isolated 
in the intention of the writer; and denotes that blessed as- 
surance which the author of tl1e Book of \Visdom has so beau- 
tifully expressed concerning the faithful departed,-namely, 
that. they have entered into a state of perfect rest and the be- 
ginning of their joy. 1\10re seems to be meant even than 
that" tllcir bodie
fõ; are buried in peace." a Is it not rather 
implied that "the souls of the righteous are in the Hand 
of GOD, and there shall no torment touch them? In the 
sight of the un,vise they seemed to die; and their departure 
is taken for misery, and their going from us to be utter 
destruction: but THEY ARE IN PEACE." b 
The next is engraved on a slab of very small dimen- 
Slons :- 


a Ecclf1s, xliv. 14, 
b Wisdom ill, 1-3. The following places of Scripture may be 
conlparecl with aclyantage: Ps. xxxvii. 37. 2 Kin. xxii. 20, 2 Chron, 
xxxiv. 28. Ps. iv. 8. Jer. xxxiv. 5. St. Luke ii. 29, &c. 
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- - 
-.-,----- 
IE IfHNHTÈ . J 
. <F>PföVNA_: f 
, I
V íAt
 l I 
fA YKVrATH ' 


_ 

 '- ':.-:iO:-.- 
 __T_ 
 '
_ 
- --- -------- 


No, (iR. HP 1 1V)1 Té fþOpTOUVUTc (jVìUïpL 'Y'\VI
UTGT11 
Peace to Fortunata, [our] sweetest dau!fhter. 
Yon observe the figure of a child, seated, near part of a 
tree, bolding a huge bunch of grapes in one hand, and a 
dove in the other, " 
Fortunata OJ was a COlllmon heather.! 
name. Kil'chhoff a has exhibited this inscrilJtion; but, (as 
usual,) not quite accurately.-It is more COllllion to apos- 
trophise the dead; as in these two inscriptions from the 
Lateran l\Iuseum :- 


:K o. 64, 


eIPH:'\H 
COYTH'ÝYXH 
ZCJK I:\lH 
Peace to thy SOli I, 0 ZosÙna! 
No, (3j. <ÞL\OYMEl"H 
EN EIPH:\'H 1:0 Y 
TO I1:\'E Yl\1A, 
o Pllilunlella, ill pellce be tlty 8J1i1'it ! 
The next is in the Vatican :- 


No, Gü. 


EYC.ARPIA 
DOR;\IIS 
IX PACE 
o EUCUJ1JÙI, tllolt 8 'eepest in peace! 
a X o. ü
l:!. 
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On the left is a "'Teath: on the right, a palm - brnnch,- 
'Yhat follows is in the VaticA.n l\luseum :- 


No. HÎ. 


AGAPEYIBES 


INETEkNU:\I 
o A!I{tjJe, tllOle livest for el:er. 
To retulll to the 1\Iuseurn J{ircherianum. Here is one 
which supplies a type of a large class of inscriptions, in 
,vhich the formulre of Faith and Hope are exchanged for 
the formula of Love:- 


No. 68. 


("t-) AONrEINOC . EYI1POC 
ÂEKTOC ErrONwrA 
YKYTATW 
LOllgiJ111S Euprosdect1l8 to Ids Sll'eetest grandson. 


This Longinus, (like 1\1r. Accepted Frewen,) evidently 
borrowed his second name from the New Testament, a His 
inscription is beautifully cut. I{irchhoff doubts whether it 
he Christian or not. Does not EÙ7rpÓ(j'Ó

TOÇ alnlost lwove 
it? Thus, you 111eet in Christian epitaphs with such nan1es 
as "Reden1pta," which clearly point to the faith which sus- 
tained the departed. Take a few nlore specimens:- 
No. OD. (*) FELICISSI 
MA . DYICIS 


Sweet FelicÙ;sz'rna. 
The next is a very COlnn1on type of the short find t('nder 
epitaph, on a child. It is to be seen in the \T atican :- 


x o. 70. 


IN
OCI!\TIYS I
F .{\.
S 
A:KLVfA DYLCIS QYE YIXIT 
AX(\IS VII. l\lE
SES x, 
I1l1l0CeJltiu8 an 'infant, su'eet soul, 'lcllo IÙ'ed 7 ?j('ar.r;, 
10 IJlontlts. 


a. ROln. xv. 16, 31; ;! Cor. vi. 2; viii. 12. 1 St. Pet. ii. 5. 
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" Anima clulcis "-" Dulcis anima in pnce,"-are COn1tIlon. 
l\lore frequently, I think, the fornnI1a of Faith and Hope is 
combined with the record of the spon of life; fiS in the two 
following, which are to be seen in the Galeria Lnpidaria of 
the Vatican:- 


No, 71. 


( * ) 
ALEXAXDRIA 
I
 PACE 
VIXIT Al'N 0 
YKODIESXL 


A le,raJl(Tria. III peace. She lifed one '!J'ea1', 40 da!Js. 


- - 
9'cT
tÀNl l( 
'E-:Z-HCf:N ,fT H-E;-., 
;,
H N E- C;ß
H
ErÀ-C 
: JB \}JPÀ c'IÀ
ej'J RTA 
__ '
:;;, 
: 
 .:s'__ ' 

.. ' 



 


1\0, 72 , '" y · " ( 3 
.- O"Tc't'UVLV H,TJfJ'::V cTTJ f P1,VEÇ . () . TJf1cpaç 't 
wpaç . t. À,W:V1ïTU 
StejJhallinliS 
?) lit'ed 5 yerrrs, J 'lllolltllS, 12 days, 10 
hours; hlalnelessly. 
The foregoing inscription has been exhibited iniac-simile 
on account of its peculiar style. The mode of writing 
ÙpÉp7rTÚJÇ suggests that the parties concerned were some- 
what illiterate.-At first sight, there seems to be a peculiar 
tenderness in the parental record of the number of liours, 
(as well as of years, months, and days,) for which the 
child's ]ittle life was prolonged: but it is found to be a 
circumstance not unusually recorded in ancient heathen 
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epitaphs. Like the last, t11Ïs inscription is preserved in the 
1\1 useum Kircherianum. Kirchhoffa enumerates the several 
places where it is to be seen published, and relates that it 
was originally found in the Catacomb of S. Gordianus. 
The next, on a young mother and her child, (of humble 
rank I presume,) seenlS to me beautiful from its extreme 
sinlplicity. The engraver has done his best to make the 
record ambiguous, but he has not succeeded :- 


No. Î3, 


FELICIA CVl\IFILIO IN PACE 
QVIXIT. ANO. xxv. ME . X DIV 
III . QVIVIXIT . ANO . III . :\1 : II 
Felicia u'itlt Iter son. III peace, lV/to heed 25 years, 
10 JJlOlltltS, R da,lj8, H7lV lÙ'ed 3 years, 2 IJlont!t.r.;. 
Su many specin1ens have been given of children's epitaph
, 
that I must subjoin one or two by husbands on their wives. 
The simplest kind are' such as this fi.'om the Vatican :- 
No.
 B M 


MERENTr C01VGI EYTYCHIAE 
DVLClSSl
1A6 AXi'ORV
1 xx 
QYAE YIXIT MECVl\I A
N IIII 
To JJZY beloL"f!d and ,f)u:eetest wife Eut!/r:/tia, a/led QO j 
u'lto lÙ'ed u,Ü}t JJte 4 !lea J'8. 
A cup is at either extremity; also a palm-branch to the 
right. Here is another, on a very young wife, also from 
the Vatican:- 


NO.7,). 


D 


:\1 


(*) YIXIT. SABI
A. 'YIR 
GO. A
X\
. ET DIESXV 
ETV [XITCV
I
f ARIT. 
V)I SYV
I. ANNOS nI" ET DIES XX,? 


a K o
 B3!JO, 
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To tIle Gods J.llanes. Sabina liced a virgin 15 years 
llnd 15 days; and lh'ed u'itlt Iler Itusband 3 years alld 
25 days. 
But it is even more common to find some allusion to the 
"irrupta copula" which made tbe husband and his wife 
"felices ter et amplius." The very first inscription I ad- 
duced, (No. I, in Letter XIV.,) was an example of this. 
Here is another, which I copied under the portico of a 
Church near S. Cecilia,-S. l\laria Trastevere, I think :- 


No, 76. BlXlT MECV
I A
NIS XXII . MEXS . IX. 
DIES v. l
 QVlBYS SE:\IPER MlHI 
BEN E }'VlT CVl\I ILLA 


BIle lived witlt lJ1e fOJ. 22 years, 9 nwntlu;, 5 days: 
during whiclt, in Iter society, it u;ent ever IUlppil!J u:itlt Hie. 
But the fullest I ever saw is the following,-also in the 
Vatican :- 


No. "17. 


DOM
INAE 
I

OCE
TISSINAE ET DULCISSIMAE COIUCI 
QUAE UIXIT ANN XUI MUll ET FUIT 

IARlTATA . AXNDVOBVS . l\I . JIll. D/ . vrUI 
CYM QV ^ NON LICUIT FUISSE PROPTER 
CAUSAS PEREGRI
ATIONIS 
NISI . :MEKSIB . VI 
QVO TEMPORE. VT EGO SE
SI ET EXHBVI 
A:\IORE:\I MEVM 
NVLLISY.\.LII SIC DlLEXERVNT 
DEPOSIT. XV KAL . IVN 


To DOJnnilla, my 'l1lost guileless and sweet wife; who 
lived 16 years, and u'as 11larried 2 years, 4 III on tIts, 9 
da.lJ-
: witll1 UllOJJ/' my tra vets prel"ented 1ne from being for 
more tItan 6 1JlOnths: during whiclt jJcriod, as I felt, and 
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showed lJtY {!/fection, 110 otlters ever loved. Buried OIl I he 
] 5 of tlte J{alends of June. 
'\Vhat kind of "peregrinationes" are here alluded to ?- I 
dismiss this class of epitaph with one on a wife and hU8- 
band:- 


No. 78. 


· ELFIS . ET . SAVINIA
VS . SIBI ET COIVGI . 
· IN PACE · 
Elpis and Savinianus to Ite'l"selj' and Iter Itusband, III 
}Jeace. 
The two which follow, I suppose commemorate clergy. 
The first is a fragment, from Naples; the other is from the 
Vatican collection :- 


No. 79, 


. . . . . ERBVS DE 


E'f ADBITAPERBENIT [Illollogr.] 
. . . . . a servant of GOD. . . . . . and attained unto life, 
No. 80. CVRRENTIO 
SERVO DEI 
DEP . DXVI. 
KAL. NOV. 
To GU'rrentiu,s a servant of GOD. Buried on tlte 16tft 
of tlte Kalends of J..Toventber. 
The next two, from the \T atican, exhibit slight varieties of 
a peculiar type :- 


No. Kl. 
[lnonogr, ] 


8N8e
eTe8H 
RONOCÞATIA 
EZHC8N /l!" IA 
H e K 


Here u.as luid .BoJlifacia. Site lired 11 l11olltlt", 20 
da!J.,' . 
\Vhy 
VeEV, I wonder? Surely, a mistake for lv(Ja. 
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x 0, 
:2. 


HICEPIF ANIA 
IACETQYEVIXIT 
A
Vl\IETl\1E:\'SES 
VIII ET IN PACE. DECES 
SIT 
Here Epipll({llia lietlt: ll'llO lÙ'ed one year, Gnd 8 
'JJ1ontlis; and departed ill peace. 
The epitaphs which follow are from the 
Iuseum l{irr,he- 
rlanun1. They sonnd tame after some which go before: but 
I propose to giYe you samples of every sort; and un 
G1JlllSÙ1!l inscription is quite the exception :- 


No. 83. 


(*') BERECV
 
DABIXIT 
AN
OS ' DV 
o
rESES . Ull . 
DIES' XXV' INPACE. 
VerecltJlda lit'ed tll'O years, 4: JJlolltllS, 25 days. IJljìeace. 
(This is neatly engraved on lines, enclosed in a square, 
Hnd in a triangular space on either side is seen the mono- 
grmn of CHRIST, anel a bird with a leaf in its beak.)-The 
next is a very interesting object. 


q 


Q 


I X I r ' 
o 'S ^,\A lÀS 
ì'vÌ\. f 1 i\.J P ÀCE 
VJ I ' r- 
SS 1 ø
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N' 0, 84. TITUS EYPOR QuI \TS::IT A'X
OS X ET :\IE
SES VII DECE
Sn 
VIII R.U, :'.JA JAS I
 PACE, 


Titus Eupor [us], who lired 10 years and 7 lnonth8. 
He departed on Htlt of the Italends of .
fay. In peace. 
The figure in the centre, habited in a short tunic, is in 
the conventional attitude of prayer, Compare p. 105. 
It is surprising to find in how nHtny Instances the day of 
burial is all that is recorded on these Christi an graves. For 
instance :- 


No. 85. 


(*) LAVRENTIA . PAC 
DEPOSITA QVAR ID AYG 


Laurentia. 
of A u(just. 
No. t){). 


[In] peace. Buried, fourtlt of the Ides 


(*) HICDEPOSITVSEST 
ROMYLL USDIEMERCURI 
X KAL . DECE
IBR . QUIXI 
Here ROllZyllus was buried, on Wednesday, 8th of tlte 
Kalends of DeceJJzber: WllO lived . . . . 
(The above is engraved on a small piece of marble, which 
has been much broken. An ul)right l)alm- branch is in the 
right extremity, at top.)--These two inscriptions suggest 
an inquiry respecting the term so familiarly used for burial, 
-" depositio." It is, I presume, a translation of the Greek 
Kurcf(h(J'u;, which is often fonnd on early Christian tombs. 
For instance: 


Ko, b7. 


(:::) . KAT. 
IIPO . IZ . KAA 
AI1PIAIWN 


Buried on tlte 17th before the Ka/ends of AjJril. 
(Engraved on what was apparently the central part of a 
sarcophagus.)- I believe neither the Greek nor the Latin 
word is found on heathen inscriptions: nor do they appear to 
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be recognised by classical lexicographers. They are a part 
of the terminology of the early Church. Was it perhaps 
the notion that the body was deposited as a pledge with 
GOD, to be restored at the general Resurrection,-which 
brought the term so much into favour with the primitive 
believers? Bishop Sanderson, as you may remember, began 
his own epitaph 'with the words, DEPOSITU:\I ROBERTI SAN- 
DERSON, a-which, I suppose, exactly expresses the same 
sentiment. Sir 'Villiam Pickering (in 1575) had expanded 
it not un interestingly in the following sentence :-" I will 
the manner of my burialls and funera]s to be as of a 
Christian, u:/tose ca'l"cas 'Ù; /lot to be cownted cast awaie to 
destruction; but laid up ill store for Resurrection." 
Anyhow, it is interesting to find in St. It!al'k's Gospel, 
(xv. 46,) with reference to the Burial of our LORD, the germ 
of an expression which afterwards became so familiar:- 
KU()fÀWV avròv, f.vf.lÀ1J(J'(; rf1 (J'lvð(,Vl, Kuì KA TE8HKEX 
UVTÒV 
v I1V1Jf.1ÆhtJ.- But I fear I shall weary you with this 
subject, and must find another listener. 
Your loving brother. 


a See his 'ViII. in Dr. Jacobson's ed. of his lJ-orks, yi. p. :34,) 
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LETTER XVII. 


'FURTHER SPECDIENS OF EARLY CHRISTIAX EPITAPHS FRO)I THE CATA- 
CO:\1BS,-LOYE EYER THE LANGCAGE OF GRIEF,-GRA:\DIATICAL IXACCU- 
RACIES.-COXFUSION OF GREEK .\.
D LATIX,-IXDICATIOXS THAT l'IIAXY 
OF THE EPITAPHS nELO
G TO PERSOXS OF HU3IBLE RAXK.-ETY:UOLOGY 
OF THE WORD' CHAPEL.' 


To t!te fery Rev. tlte DeaJl of WestnllJlste'r. 
11: y dear Dean, 
Give me leave to address one of my letters to yourself. 
The reason why I inscribe to you the present letter shall be 
stated by-and-by. 
Resuming the subject where it was discontinued at the 
close of my last letter,-(I was exhibiting a series of epi- 
taphs of the simpler class,)-the following from tbe l\Iuseum 
Kircherianum supplies a somewhat uncomlllon type. 
[771077011",] 
(
k-) PUERDECESSIT 


No. 88. 


QUIVIXIT 
ANXOSU 


NOl\IINEDVLCISUS :MENSES VI 
He departed [yet] {t boy, by lUlIne DulcissÙnus (?): 
who lh.ed 5 yea1's, 61710ntlls. 
This is neatly engraved on a large, long, and very heavy 
slab of marble, about 3 or 4 inches thick. A bird with 
leaves in its mouth is represented to the right. 
The two next seem to exhibit fair specimens of the early 
Christian inscription: full, yet brief; and expressive in the 
simplest possible n1anner of the largeness of a Christian's 
hope:- 
No, :49. (*) 
HICESTPOSITA VIRGOG Ei\IELLA.QV AE'"IXITAN NIIII:\IIIIIDXXDECESS 
[mOllogr 1 T!--DV',- ,"'TOBRT
--' I".\PACE 
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Here is laid tIle t'irgin Genlella, who lived 4 yeærs, 4 
mont/ls, 20 days. Slle departed Brd of tlte 
'des of Oc- 
ÜJbel', III peace. 
It is a pity that some of the most attractive slabs of all 
should be among the least interesting when exhibited in this 
manner. The next, however, which is one of the most 
curious, if not elegant, sepulchral stones in Rome shaH be 
shown in fac-simile. It is preserved in the Christian 
luseum 
of 8t, J obn Lateran; and meets your eye as you hasten to- 
wards the famous inscription on the lower part of the statue 
of Hippolytus. 
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No, gO, BEl,LlcU, ,FED:ELlððll\1A VIUGO DIPACE IIlIX C.\LE
D.A
 lll.;Yl't:lL\ð 
SEPTE.:\IBRES QUEVIXIT AN
OS XVIII, 


Felicia, a Jnost faithful rnaiden. In peace. 6th of 
the coming Kalends of SejìteJJlber; u'ltO lit'eel 18 years. 
It appears from the instances in Forcellini, that Oalendae 
o ;2 
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1)enturae may be good Law Latin. But one forgets the in- 
scription in the contemplation of so singular and interesting 
a monument. The maiden is in the attitude of prayer. Her 
style of head-dress, pelisse, laced boots, &c., are deserving of 
attention. Compare p. 1 9 1. 
The next, one would have passed as heathen, but for the 
formula with which it concludes. 


No. 91. 


. D . . 1\1 . . B " 
(*) "AVR' DIOGE
IE' QVEB 
IXIT . ANNIS' LXX . l\I . III 
D . V . FILIVS . MATRI . 
. . EN . FECIT' IXP . 


To tile Gods ]Ianes....(?). To Aurelia DiogeJlia (?) 
who lil'ed 70 years, 3 'Inontlls, 5 days, Her SOll erected 
[this] to [Ids] belol'ed (benemerenti) JJlotller, III peace. 
The meaning of the third letter (B) prefixed to this in- 
scription, I cannot explain; unless it stands for v, (as it 
often does elsewhere,) and the known formula (Dis 1JzGnibus 
11 otlllll) is indicated by tbe three initial ]etters-(Two up- 
right palm-branches separate those first three letters. Then 
comes a species of tree. )-Singularly enough there is also 
in Grnter a heathen inscription to a certain Aurelius Dio- 
genes. a For the next inscription, we must resort to the 
1\luseum at Naples. 


No. 92. 


(*) HICllEQYIES 
CETIXSO
1 
KOPACISAG 
NELLVS QYIV 
IXIT AXK'-S PL V 
:MI
VS G 


a Ed. 1707, p, 32:>, n. 7 : repeated in p. 700, n. 10. 
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Here rests in tIle sleep of peace Agnellus, u'llo li
'ed for 
about 6 years. "Agnel1us,"-(a little hunb ),-is I sup- 
pose exclusively a Christian appellation. Return we back 
to Rome for the next specimen. 


No. 93. (*) BO
EADQVEDVLCISSIME FILIAEMERCVRA 
NETIQVEVIXITAXNOVNOl\IEXSIS VIllI D/ 
XV' DEPOSITA D/ XII . KAL . IAN' IKPACE . 


To our good and lnost sweet dallgllter .11Iercul'anetis, 
WllO lired I year, 9 lnolltlis, ] 5 days. Buried on tlte 
12tll of tIle Kalends of January. In peace. 
In offering these translations, I am conscious t11at I am 
somewhat gratuitously laying myself open to criticism. 
Still, it is better to help those who want IJelping, than to en- 
sconce oneself in silence, merely for fear of being sometimes 
caught tripping. Thus,-who ever heard of such a name 
as " 
lercuranetis "? and yet, since I am sure the word is 
copied accurately, wllat else can tbe nominative be? It is 
a satisfaction to find that Gruter, or llÏs editor, was perplexed 
by a similar form,-" Diogenetes." 
'Ye have already met with one example of the retention of 
an exclusively heathen formula. Here is another case:- 


D. 


11. 


s. 


No. 94. 


(*") LAEVIA . FIR
nN A . 
l\fATER . VETTIAE . 
SIMPL[CIAE . FILIAE · 
SVAEQVAE · VIXITA
 
. XLIII. MENSESVI)IA 
TER . FILIAE . INCON 
PARABILI . FECIT . SI
I 
PLICIAEQVAE DOR
I 
ITIX PACE . 
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Sacred to tlte Gods lJf anes. Lævia Fi,.nlÍna the 1Jlothe1. 
to SÙJ
plicia, her daughter, U-l,O lh'ed 43 years, ß Jllont/ts. 
The l/lother raised tltis to Iter incolnparahle dall!J/tter SÙn. 
plicia, who sleejJs in peace. 
(Beneath is represented a horse harnessed, ,vearing blink- 
ers; together with a symbol like a carpenter's square,) 
Surely the repetition in the foregoing epitaph indicates that 
these were somewhat illiterate persons! The epithet (very 
common on heathen monuments) suggests a remark of an- 
other kind. 
In modern days a notion seems to prevail that in early 
Christian times there was nothing to be seen written on the 
grave but words of abasement and humility,-a strong cry 
for mercy,-and the like. But it realJy is not so. The 
heart speaks the same language in all ages, and its language 
is love,-love which rises to overflowing when the barrier of 
the grave is interposed. a Look at this, from the Galeria 
Lapidaria of the Vatican :- 
No. 90. (*) ADSERTORI FILIO 
KARO DVLCII
NO 
rOETIN CONP ARA 
BILlqVIVIXIT 
A
NIS XVII J..I/VI 
DIBUS VIII PATER 
ET MATER FECER 
To Assertor, OlLr dear, sweet, innocent (?), and inCOl1l- 
}Jtl'rable son; 'who lived 17 yeaTs, 6 nlontlts, 8 days. His 
fatlter and 1/lotlter erected it. 
a. As touching and as exquisite a thing as I ever read upon a grave, 
is tIns, wInch caught my eye on the walls of the l\Iuseum at Naples; 
inscribed on an unpretending little slab of marble :- 
No. 95. IN SOLIS Tv 
nHI 
TVR BA LOCIS 
In lonely places Thou art CfOll'ds to me! 
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The following (from the 
ruseunl I{ircherianum) is a yet 
more striking instance, if it be indeed a Christian inscrip- 
tion,- which I am inclined to doubt:- 
Xo. Ui. (
) DALl\fATIOFILIODVLCISSL\IOTOTI 
VSI
GE XIOSITA TISACSAPIE
TI 
AE PVEROQVE:MPLE XIS SE PTE 
IAN 
NISPERFRVIP A TRII1S'FELICI
O
LICV 


[dol-'e.] 


ITQVISTVD EN SLITTERASG RAECAS
 O
 
:\!ONSTRATASSIBILATINASADRIPYIT ETI
 
TRIDVOEREPTVSESTREBVSHY)IA
IS IIIID FER 
XATVS VIII KAL APR DALl\IATIVS PATER FEC 


1ò Dalmatius, Ids sweetest SOli, a boy of the 'lltJnost 
genius and u:isdoJ1l: wllose unhappy fatlter UJas not per- 
nlitted to enjoy llint for sel'ell full years: 'll:lto, 'lchile 
studyill,r; the Greell language, acquired Latin 'll'itllollt 
being tal/gld: and wit/till t/tree days 1(;as snatched all'a,lj 
frolll IUllnall affairs on tlte 3,.d of tlte Ides oj February. 
Borll on tlte Stlt of tlte Italeuds of Aj}ril. Dabnatius Ids 
fatltel' erected tltis. 
" Totius" for "omnis,u and "ingeniositatis" for" inge- 
nii;' speak for themselves. But what is to be inferred from 
this epitaph? 'Vas the child born abroad. and taugbt 
Greek at Rome out of the E ton Gramnlar and " Schrevelii 
Lexicon" ? 
Everything here savours of a late time; the prolixity 
of tbe composition,-the nature of the information con- 
veyecl,-the vaunting allusion to the boy's parts,-the 
general air of secularity, to which it must be admitted 
the epitaphs of the early Church 'were generally utter 
strangers. The very expression of grief conveyed in the 
epithet "infelix,"-so unusual, or rather so nIl but un- 
known on an ancient Christian grave-stone; lastly, the 
expression "erel)tus rebus luunanis" :-ull tends to make 
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one suspect that it must belong to a different category from 
the rest. 
The following inscription, however, in the Lateran J.\Iu- 
seum, is Christian beyond a doubt; and affords an apt 
illustration of what was remarked above, 


No. 98. 


l\fACVS PVER INNOCENS 
E SS EIAMINTERINN OCENT 1 SCO EPISTI 
q V AMSTA VILESTIVlhAECVIT A EST 
q V AM:TELETVMEXCIPETMATERECLES r AEDFOC 
MVNDOREVERTENTEMCOMPREMATVRPECTORUM 
GEMITUS.STRVATVRFIETVSOCVLORVM 



[aC'll8, innocent boy, tlto'llltast already begun to be a1Jlong 
tlte innocent! Unto t!-tee /tow sure is lILY present life! 
Tltee Itow joyO'llS tIle Clu/fclt [tlIY] 'JJlotl,er treceivetlt on tlty 
return fro/lt tlds u;'01"ld. Huslted be [tit is ] boso1Jt'S gToans! 
Dried be [tllese] u'eeping eyes! 
Perhaps the unhappy parent desired to say something like 
this: - 
o blessed boy, already with the blest 
Thou makest thy dwelling! Thine a life, like theirs, 
Secure from cbance and change. l\lethillks the tlHong 
Of Saints and Angels in that better world 
Meets thee like one returning, dress'd in smiles, 
Back to his l\fother . . . . Bursting heart, be still ! 
And tears, be strangers to tbese faithless eyes! 
Who does not here call to remembrance that exquisite pas- 
sage at the end of Cyprian's treatise, "De l\lortalitate"? . . , 
" \Ve are but strangers anel pilgrims, here below. Let us 
t}len welcome the day which assigns to each one of us his 
resting-place, and restores us, released from this world's bon- 
dage, to the joys of Paradise. What exile longs not to re- 
turn to his native land? 'Vho that hastens home desires 
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not a prosperous wind, that he may the sooner embrace the 
objects of his love? Owr true native-land is Paradise: the 
Patriarchs are our true ancestors. How then comes it to pass 
that we do not hasten, yea run, to behold the land of our 
birth, ana to salute our kinslnen ? It is a large and loving 
company that expects us there ;-of parents, brothers, sons, 
a Inighty n1uItitude; evermore assured of their own salvation, 
but still anxious concerning ours. 0 1118 joy on either 
side, when we shall look upon them, and embrace them! 
o the bliss of those celestial realms, .where no fear of dying 
enters: 0 the rapturous prospect of life for evermore! There 
the glorious choir of the Apostles awaits us; there the 
I exulting company of the Prophets; there the countless army 
of l\Iartyrs, crowned because they strove unto death, and 
conquered . . . . To tl)em, brethren beloved, let us eagerly 
hasten; let us long to be with them the sooner, that we 
may the sooner be with CHRIST !" 
In nIfiny of the inscriptions already offered, nothing is 
, more striking than the grammatical inaccuracies which they 
I contain. I propose to devote th e remainder of this Jetter to 
a few remarks on this subject. 
And first, one must beware of s"
elling the catalogue with 
mistaken instances, See above, p. 144, Thus also the 
substitution of D for T, (as in adque;)- of B for y, (as in 
bi.:rit,)-and so forth,-were recognised permutations of 
letters in those ages. 
To come to matters of gralnn1ar. De Rossi was alto- 
gether unwilling to allow that "cum frat1 o e17l," "cum mari- 
lioJl," &c., fire eITOI'S. It was (he said) the estab1ished 
usage of the time.- Then, it is easy to see that" Depositus" 
is often introduced with the san1e conventional and estab- 
lished, (and therefore not blamable,) abruptness which 
sanctions tbe beginning a clause with "Born," or "Died" 
alliong ourselves.-The ablative "annis," "die bus," &c., 
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again, was familiarly employed where classical usage woulù 
clearly require the accusative. 
Lastly, not a few inaccuracies must be laid to the account 
of the ellg1'aver. The difficulty is, to distinguish between 
ltis errors and the errors of those who employed him. For 
instance, these two which follow may have been dicta ted 
correctly, and suffered ill the process of transference to the 
marble :- 


No, fH). 


(*) Do
n
 A:\l EI\. VRSA VXSRD\TL 
CISQ VIVIXSITC V:Ml\L\.RI IV 
A
N OSXIIETD IESXXIIIIREGE 
rpOSTPRIDTECALE
DASDEB 
RAS BITALIOPOSVIT 


])(( /ne lJf ercllrirr, lny Sit'eet u
ife, WllO lived u'itlt Ile1' 
1l1l8ùalld ] 2 yea1'S and 24 days, died tlte day ajler tIle 
calends of DeceJnber. TTitalio erected it. 
A learned friend suggests to me that "post pl'idie," 
(which I could not uHlke out,) nlust be an error for" 1)OS- 
tridie:' 


K o. 100, 


e/E-) LET\TS VICX 
FILIO FELICI . Q . :MEC . AII
IYJI 
. D . YI 


Lætus to lJi!} 80Jl Feli.E, IDltO lived u:illt JJle 2 yea1'.ç, 7 
11l0ntlts, 6 days. 
The three next were evidently the result of an application 
111ade to a Greek stone- n1ason by persons who spoke Latin. 
They remind one of the period when Greek was disputing 
with Latin the precedence in the popular speech of the 
IJeople; and suggest the origin of many of the inaccuracies 
we have already Inet with. Thus, a Greek engraver not 
understanding Latin, n1ight easily mistake A for .i\, or T for 
r, or F (a letter unknown in late Greek) for E,-which, to 
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one speaking the vernacular, would have simply been im- 
possible. 
Ko. 101. 


(*) KYPHeIKH. e
IIAXH 
O!Jriaca. III peace. 
(*) BICTWHIaEL\IOBITWRI 
AOVAKICIl\IO 


[do
'e. ] 
No. 102. 


Victoria to Iter sweetest son, fTictor. 
How singular is the mixture of Greek and Latin letters 
(Cb A ß-R V) : the 0 doing double duty (for K and S): 
find what a plentiful crop of inaccuracies !-The following, 
in the Vatic'an, is even more singular:- 


No. 103, 


Be
 e:Mepe
TI cþ L\I8 
eeOA wpeKr8 BIZIT 
l\1HCIC . Xlð.IHC XVII 
XVII 
To our belo
'ed daugltter Theodora, wlto lh'ed II 
JJwntlls, 17 days. 
The two-handled cup precedes; and a dove follows the 
numerals at foot, which seem to be a mistake, Observe the 
substitute for" quæ vixit," "menses," " dies." -But surely, 
whatever may be said about illiterate engravers, the em- 
ployers must share with the men employed the responsi- 
bility of inscriptions such as these. Here is one, (from the 
Vatican,) where Greek and Latin are strangely combined 
(KOLOTH for KfiTUL) :- 
No. 104. <ÞOPTOYNATOYC , EYME
 . . . . 
KOIOTEI I
 UAKE, 
[Here] FortUllatlls Ellmenes (?) lietlt. In jJeace. 
Look, again, at the three which follow:- 
Ko. 103, (*) DEPOSTVSHERACL 
17S QVIBISE PLVS 
nN 
us A:XNVS LV 
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HeraclillS buried,. wlto lired 55 years, 'lJlOJ'e OJ' less. 


K o. 106. 


e
) DEDAMIAQ'''E 
VIXIT AX NVSXIIIV E 
FVNCTAESXIlIlKLDECß 
D EFVNCTAESVIllGO 
QVIESCETINP ACE 


DedanÛa lvlto lived 13 years, died on tIle 14.th of tIle 
calends of Dece}nher: died It l.irgin: site 'J"l!sts i/ljJeace. 



o, 107. 


(*) EVIYCHVSEIFELI 
CLAPARENTESSEVE 
REFILIEINP ACE Q
\.N 
NIS XlIII BENl\IENER 


EutycllllS and Felicia, tlte parents, to Severa tlleir 
dau.r;hter. In peace: w[ho Jiyed] I! years; beloved. 
Besides the lnany solecisll]s here, the very style of these 
things shows that they are the epitaphs of persons of hun1bJe 
rank. I would rather believe it, than not. It is to be 
expected that at Rome, as at Corinth, "not many wise men 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, were 
called." The epitaphs howe, er are not without even Jiterary 
interest. "
Iese" or " meses" (for 'lnenses, Nos. 83, ] 03) ; 
"bise;' " bizit;' (for vÙrit, Nos. 103, 105,); "coiugi" (f(
r 
eOJl,jugi, K os. 1 and 74); H es" (twice for est, No. 106); 
"bison1u," (for bisoJ/llI.JJl, No. 51); "bennlerenti," (
o. 
107), "depostns" (No. 105) "querella;' " Antgonus," (Ko. 
49), "upogeu," "restutus," (No. 113); and so forth,- 
show unn1istakably IlOU' suell u:ord.r; u.ere pronounced by 
the COmn1011 people at Rome. 
But the most ungrammatical, as wen as the most difficult 
to decipher, of all these inscriptions, (I think I have spent a 
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.layover it,) is the following,-scratc11ed, rat11er than en- 
graved, on a small tablet in the 
Iuseum Kircherianum. 


)f< 
Ec
H:CV ":J D" FECI (. U PEL L'\ g" vE 
MÎ MO R'
 ffl
 E M
 E EM SEe U J r 
P 
 NÈ (\J"tJ..ERE(ESSIT,/V.r, DEM 
. ^fR.E,,^SU M LALJR E:ftJ 
,


'NPP
E
t(ESE KUJV D 


No. 108. (*) EGO SECUXDA FECI CUPELLA BOXE )IDIORIE FILJE)I 1\IEE:\f 
SECUXDI!\E)I QE RECESSIT . IX . FlDE)I CUM FRATRE}f 
SU)[ LAUREXTIU)I IN PACE RECESERUXD 


I Secunda ltave JJlade a gral'e to tIle virtllous /JleJ/lOJ'.lI 
of Iny dalt[j/lier Secundina, Il'lto departed ill fait/l; witlt 
Iter brother Laurentius. They departed ill }Jeace. 
Even De Rossi, tbe great patron of those ",ho sleep in 
the Catacombs, will not approve of cUjJella, fo.' the accusa- 
tive; nor of jìlieJn nzee/Jl, in place of the genitive; thougb 
clnn fratreJJl SUJn may ÙChllit of defence; and receseruJld 
may only reflect the popular pronunciation, But in truth, 
look at the original of this inscription; and you understand 
the history of the inaccuracies at once. It belongs, in a 
word, to persons in humble life. 
The chief point of interest, bowever, in the preceding 
epitaph, is the word .CUPELLA,-which, (I humbly suspect,) 
is new. A t least it was unknown, (in any such sense,) 
to Du Cange. But he gives" cupa," and quotes for it a 
heathen inscription, (to be seen in Gruter, p. 845,) which 
ends,-" In bâc cupâ mater et filius positi SUIlt." On this 
authority, Du Cange explains "cupa" to mean uJ'na, arca 
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.fJejJltlclt'ralis,a But he refers his reader to " Cuba," of 'which 
he says,-" forte pro CUinba, locus subterraneus;" and he 
quotes a monkish writer, who employs the word as follows: 
-", Ad pedes B. Sabini est altare S. 1\Iartini . . . in alia 
Cuba, jUL'tota orieJlteJn, sepulcltruJJt S.S. Victo'rz's, Donl- 
nini," &c.-" Cuba" and "cupa" are therefore probably 
one word, of wbich "cupella" will have been tbe diminu- 
tive. Whether allied to "cumba" or not, I have very 
serious doubts. 
I suspect that" cup a," (the same word as " cup,") and its 
diminutive "cupella," originally meant a sepulchral vase 
which held the burnt bones of the dead. This kind of 
sense the word preserves to this hour, --" cupel .. being, I 
(un told, the established appellation of a little vessel used by 
refiners. But in early Christian times, the word will hr..ve 
readily sustained a change of signification, in connection 
,vith the remains of the departed. It will have indicated 
generally tlte graz:e where those remains were depositeù, 
How closely connected from a very early period were places 
of sepulture and places of prayer,-what need to state 
before one learned in Christian Antiquities? Already then 
you will have anticipated the suggestion for the sake of 
which I am troubling you with this letter; namely, that we 
have here the etymology of the word CHAPEL, which has so 
long perplexed philologists,-yourself, I believe, among the 
rest. "Capella," (Anglicé " Chapel,") is derived, I suspect, 
from" Cupel1a," which in the fourth or fifth century denoted 
a place of Christian burial,-as the }Jumble inscription 
under consideration shows. Perhaps. Vault would be the 
nearest English equivalent for the word. 
A story is, or was, current in Oxford, of a youth, so 
elated with an approving nod which he got from the ex- 
aminer for his reply, (" Saul,") to the question, " \Yho was 
a P. 1232. 
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the first Jewish King ? "-that he leaned forward, and aelded 
confidentialIy. - "also called Paltl." . . . . 'Yith this 
,yarning before me, I am afraid to suggest furtìler that 
" Cupola" may be only another form of the same word. I 
shall be quite content with having been the first to point 
out the tnle etymology of Chape1. Adieu! 


p,s -The Rev, G. E. Gepp, Head 
Iaster of .Ashborne 
Grammar-school, has favoured me with a suggestion that 
the words AirYOtTTf}(J'lWV and 
IßoVp)laí.wv (in Letter X'V.,) 
have a local reference: "that the former denotes a syna- 
gogue in one of the towns named Augusta; while the 
latter may represent the I
atin word SuburrelisÙull," - The 
conjecture is ingenious, and seems probable. 
Orid, :x OY, 17th, 1800. 


. 
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DOVE. SEE PAGE .31. 
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POIXTS OF CO:STRAST OBSERVABLE BETWEE
 THE EPITAPHS OF THE 
K\RLY CHRISTIA
S A
D OUR OW
.-SCRIPTURE NEYER QUOTED O
 
.\
CIENT EPITAI}HS.-' PEACE' A
D 'HOPE.'-EXPRESSIO
S OF GRIEF.- 
BREYITY,-POINTS OF CORRESPOXDEXCE BETWEEN A:NCIE
T AXD )IODER
 
CHRISTIAX EPITAPHS.-DIPROPRIETIES,-DOCTEJNAL INFEREXCES FRo)l 
THE I
SCnIPTIOXS IX THE CATACO)IBS, 


To Cltarles Longuet Hi!lgilltf), Esq, 
11 y dearest Charles, 
I nlust of course have the pleasure of inscribing SOTIle of 
these letters to yon; and the series is now drawing to a 
close. Let me try to interest you in the practical result, as 
it were, to which the Inscriptions already cited would appear 
to conduct us. 
On a review tIlen of then1 aU, tbe reflection which most 
readily presents itself, is (1st) that notwithstanding several 
points of contrast, (2d) they exhibit a surprising amount of 
parallelism with the inscriptions of these latter days. 
1. The points of contr.lst are such as the following:- 
In the epitaphs of those early Christians there is lIel'er 
mention n1ade of the date of birth; which, "With us; js 
hardly ever omitted. (It is said somcwllere, that" the day 
of death" is better" than the day of one's birth." a) On the 
other hond, they constantly record the ùay of burial, which 
we never do, 
They hardly ever suppJy,-we llcrcr omit,- tlte ye((r oj' 
dea tIt. 


a Ecel. vii. 1. 
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We never allude even to burial: they mention it con- 
stantly. 
\Ye Ilel'er state how many years the n1arried life lasted, 
There is something tender and affecting in the retrospect 
which the early believers took of the duration of their 
'Wedded happiness, and in the exactness of tbe record they 
preserved of" the days of the year" of it. See 
os. 77, 99. 
It is very usual with us to represent the dead man as 
addressing the survivors, or speaking to the passer-by, 
This does not appear in the actual record of his name, to 
be sure; but generally in a rhyme or a passage from Scrip- 
ture which follows, In this respect we resemble the ancient 
Greeks, with whom, "Here I lie/' was a very common for- 
mula for the beginning of an epitaph. The dead man was 
supposed to address the spectator,-just as in our own 
country churcl)yards. a K ot so, the early Christians. It was 
the survivor who flpostrophised the deacl,-as in X o. 110, 
At all events, it was lw who made statements to the passers- 
by, emphatical1y speaking in his own person. See for ex- 
ample X 0, Ill!, This coulcl not be said to be general among 
ourselves, 'Vith us, a verse from the Psalms expressive of 
Faith, Hope, Confidence, Resignation,-and in the first 
person, - generally purports to declare the sentiment of 
tlte i/ldil'idllalwllo ,çlee]J8 below, 
This reminds me how entirely without precedent in the 
epitaphs of those primitive believers is the practice of 
quoting Holy Scripture, ,"Vhen, I should like to know, 
did the usage first come in? In this respect, at least, the 
moderns have the advantage over tbe ancients. 
It may I think be said, that whereas, on the graves of the 
a So. on the tumb of Leo XII. (1828) in S. Peter's :-" Leoni 
magno }mb'ono cælesti mf supple:!' cummellda/ls (!) hie apud sacros 
t'jus cineres locum sepulturæ elegi, Leo XII, humilis cliens hære- 
dum tanti nominis :minimus," 


p 
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early Christians, it is tlte survivors who appear prominently,a 
even by name,b-and who are sometÏ1nes named exclu- 
sively; it is with us the dead who appear prominently,- 
ftlld that they are never kept quite out of sight,-ns in 
No. 68. It is not by any means habitual with us, as it was 
with them, to state wl,o places the stone: rather is it most 
rare. 
The record "In pace," has quite gone out with us. On 
the other hand, allusions to the hope of Resurrection 
abound on English grave-stones, which seldom or never 
appear on those of ancient Christendom. Peace, in short, 
is tbe predominating idea in their epitaphs: HOjJe in ours. 
T/ley retained the legal image: 'lDe have adopted the evan- 
gelical. The Present is their subject of contemplation: 
ours is tIle Future. 
To begin with the formula "HERE LIETH," and to con- 
clude with" PEACE," (as already explained, c) was the esta- 
b]ished type of ancient Jewis/t epitaphs. Some allusion to 
" SLEEP" was also highly acceptable, as well as thoroughly 
familiar, to the same people, as has also been shown. d 
(" Our friend Lazarus sleejJetlt,"-had a peculiar propriety, 
therefore, on His lips.) Of these three formu]æ, the early 
Christians dropped the first and the last, but altogether 
adopted the second: the moderns, strange to say, have 
altogether dropped the :second, (except in the formula 
R. I, P. on some Bornish gravestones,) but have reverted 
to the third: while the first, they have adopted entirely. 
The Cross is, on the whole, the favourite emblem of 
modern Christendom. I question whether a Cross occurs 
on any Christian monument of the first four centuries.- 
The Greek contraction for the word JEsus,-I H S, (1Vbich 


a See No. 74. 
C See above, pp, 173-4. 


b See Nos. 100, 102, 107, 108. 
. See aùo"\Te, p. 173, 
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ought rather to be written IHC , but which, on the contrary, 
is generally written 
 lU 
t)-is our most popular exhi- 
bition of the Holy N arne. "\Yith the early Christians, the 
Greek contraction for the name of CHRIST, (viz. XP, i.e. 
CHR.,) variously exhibited as follows:- 


* 


f 


* 


was exclusively in favour, from the earliest time; not unfre- 
quently with the addition of the letters A CO, as at p. 153. 
The former word, on the other hand, is without example 
in the Roman catacombs. For examples of these three 
forms of monogram, the reader may be glad of the follow- 
ing references :-(1) page 205. (2) See the top of the pen- 
and-ink ornament in the fac-simile referred to at p. I Ü. See 
also page 242. (3) See the engraving prefixed to tbe Table 
of Contents. a 
I think words expressive of the survivor's grief find place 
far more fi'eely in our modern epitaphs than in those of the 
early Church. Such language, there, (to the honour of 
our fathers in the faith be it spoken!) is altogether excpp- 
tional and extraordinary. We read above (No. 97) of a 
"pater infelix" ,-rho was not permitted to enjoy his chilel 
for more than seven years; but I am not aware of any 


a The unlearned reader may be grateful to have the mystery of 
these three letters explained. The Greek letters for J ESl;S are I, H 
,i. e. long E;) 
 (i. e. S
) shaped in Roman times thus C; 0, Y (i. e. 
D,) 
 or U (i. e, S.) For breyity sake, the first three, (or rather, the 
first two and the last,) of these letters were alone employed, with 
a line drmrn above. l\Iore often, Inerely the first letter and the 
last, ië, as may be seen in the second line of the fac-simile of part of 
the Vatican 
IS. . . , . The many glosses put upon I H S (" JEsrs 
Hominum Salvator." &c.. &c.) are simpl.'
 after-thonght,;, ha,ing no 
connection whatever ,Yith the original intention of the ll101lngTalll. 
p 2 
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proof that Iltat epitaph is Christian. Elsewhere, I re- 
nlember a case where the parents are spoken of as "do- 
lentes." But such expressions are certainly most unusual. 
\Vith us, " disconsolate parents," and the like, is the rule,- 
as it was with the heathen; who indeed murmured and 
complained upon their sepulchral tablets, in a truly natural 
but }'et a nlost painful fashion, a 
As for the superior brevity and terseness of the inscrip- 
tions of early Christendonl, before it can be insisted upon, 
the rank of the per
ons cOffilnemoratecl ought to be esta- 
blished. 'Vhat can be briefer than the epitaphs of the 
English poor? Still, on the whole
 tIle ancient inscriptions 
seem to be briefer than thosp of modern date; and it is 
undeniable that their simplicity is often at once beauti1ul 
and fiffecting. 
The truth is, the ancients are less COJJllllunicative than 
the moderns on such occasions. The style and title,-the 
trade or cnlling,- of the departed, they very rarely give. 
Details of relationship il1 nn epitaph Are n180 génerally very 
few. One reason of this must be their practice of burying 
only one person in a grave; whereas our method of inter- 
ment does not preclude the admission of seyeral bodies 
to one COlnmon place of sepulture,- Such are the chief 
points of contrast which snggest thenlselves. It should 
perhaps be added, that there seelllS to be nluch nlore l'((riety 
in the epitaphs of our fatlwfs in the faith, than in our own, 
at the present day. 
2. The points in which I trace a considerable correspond- 
ence between the epitaphs of modern and ancient Christians, 
are nlunerous; and son1e are striking. 
First, it is curious to observe how readily those early 


a ., Quo(l filius patri facere dehuit, rater fecit filio,"-is a common 
typf' of heathcn sentimcnt, The epithets "infelix," "illfelicissi- 
mm
." "mi
PITimn::;." &c.. are the nùe, not the exception. 
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l)elievers adopted the 1110re ancient formulæ, - not only 
Jewish, (which was both natural and proper,) but Iwatltell. 
The familiar phraseology of pagan Rome, I say, was re- 
tained (naturally enough) in the inscriptions on the graves 
of the departed. The epithets, "dulcis," "dulcissimus," 
" incomparabilis," "innocens," "benemerenti," and tbe like: 
the wedded life "sine querela": the monument erected 
"contra votum": the "domns eternalis JJ whicb such-an- 
one" sibi vivus posuit": the practice of recording the years, 
months, days, and sOlnetin1es hours of a person's life, - oc- 
casionaHy, the years, with ,- plus minus" added: t]1e very 
"Dis 
lanibus" of heathendom :-all these formulæ were 
retained, In truth, they establish such an amount of simi- 
laioity between the Christian and the heathen epitaphs, that 
it is often impossible to say on which side of the Galeria La- 
pidaria an inscription ought to be placed. I make no doubt 
at all that many of the stones ought to exchange sides,- We 
also, in lil\e manner, retain imagery, (verbal and symbolical,) 
which reflects a belief, or a sentiment, not our own. '\Ve 
begin, "To the 
Iemory," - which is quite tbe beathen 
fashion, 'Ve talk (in poetry) of the" urn," the "ashes" of 
the dead, the" shade," and so forth; without at all meaning 
it. Urns, and hour-glasses, and scythes, and baby-heads 
with wings, and a weeping willow, and ladies leaning against 
broken columns, are not by any means symbolical of our 
actual belief or practice. They are little more than the 
unconscious retention of an old and exploded type; either 
lingering remains of heathendom, or a tasteless return to 
what we had once forsaken. In this respect, modern Rome 
is far, far behiucl uS,-as a visit to the cemetery of S. 
Lorenzo will attest, " Cineribu8 et memoriae," is a favour- 
ite initial forn1ula of modern Romanism. 
Eyery whit as familiar to the ancient, as to the modern 
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Clu.jstians, was such an ungramn1atical sentence, (or rather, 
such a specÏ1nen of 111ixec1 construction,) as the following :- 
"Here lieth such-an-one. Died such-a-day. 'Vain world, 
farewell! " 
Just the same kind of occasional improprieties are ob- 
servable in tbose old tÜnes as iri the present. 'Ih us, we 
have seen the following inscription on a grave of (I sup- 
pose) the fifth century :-" This is the fan1Ïly vault of :ßlr. 
Fusting, which he bought of Julius the parish-clerk. The 
I-
ev. 
fr. 1\lar8ha11, witness.." a 
\Ve also find a heathen formula,-more than one indeed, 
which proves to have enjoyed great favour with the prin}itive 
believers, and which occurs (with many minute variations) 
frequently on their graves; and yet, which is as unworthy of 
a Christian man as anything to be witnessed Dow-a-days; 
'//lore unchristian by far, than our own familiar" Afflictions 
sore." I allude to the following :- 
" 'Veep not, dear youth, that here you lie, 
For all mankind like you must die:' 
This is found so often repeated in extant inscriptions, that 
it must clearly have enjoyed Înullense favour. b The exhor- 


a See No, 53. 
b In addition to the slJecimen giyen in a former letter, (towards 
the end of Letter XIV,,) take the following specÍlneu, which I saw at 
Naples :- 


(*) eYl\1YPleeOTeKN80Y 6IC 
AeANAToce
HAeCNAnOTOY 
KOZMO y A<Þ80POC6TWN IH 
p 
iii . Z. J6W
. 66KB 
Be fortunate (nJp.OtpfL ?), 0 TlwotecllllS! 
TO one is e,rempt from 
death.-He u;ent Ollt of the 'lforld incurJ'u}Jt, [lived] It, years, on the 
7th of the Ides of December. 


No. 109. 
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tation to "take courage,"-of such constant recurrence on 
ear]y Christian as on heathen graves,-further strikes me as 
onr of those ÙnpropTieties which belong to no particular age 
of the Church. As idiomatic a counterpart for ()áppH as can 
be suggested, is probably,-" Cheer up ! "- "\Vhat would be 
thought of "Cheer up," on the walls of an English country 
church? 
Curious enough to obtain special mention, is the example 
of a stone which has been made to do duty twice. On one 
side it is inscribed :- 


No. Ill. 


(*) IRENE IM>ACE . 


On the back is found :- 
No. 112. (*) HILARA IN PACE 
And thus, we Rre on every side reminded that human na- 
ture has been in all ages the same. The heart has always 
spoken the same language. l\.lowestate also has always acted 
after the san1e fashion. I t has had recourse to tbe cbeaper 


Other examples may be seen in Gruter,-as p. 691, No.6: p. 933, 
No. 11: p, 1120, No.4, Again in Kirchhoff,-as Nos. 9859, 9ö24, 
9789, 9917. 
Tl/'O formulæ, in fact, are conjoined in the above inscription. The 
former luember of it occurs in an interesting manner in what 
follows, which is preserved in the Vatican :- 


No, 110. 


("1f) ,. YirYXIT6KNON 
o Y AA6PILKB 
HM8POON Me 
K6IC AIC YNT(1)C (1) 
TIATPIOY AA6NTI 
TOOl\1AKAPIW 


De of good cheer, 0 child ralerills, [aged] 22 years, 49 days. Tlwu 
art lying ll'Ïth thy father Volens the blessed. 
The original is very neatly engraved. Perhaps there is a line over 
the L; which, as alreadyexl)lailled, (at p. lö4,) stands for AVK.áßar. 
and probably indicates that the deceased was from Egypt.-See 
Kirchhoff, No. 9829. 
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artist; and the cheaper artist has proved the less skilful 
sculptor. And yet, through incorrect grammar, (as through 
circumstances of worldly poverty,) a hope full of Immortality 
shines out conspicuous, then as well as now. Lastly, just 
as mediæval brasses and recent tOlnbstones are sometin1es 
found en graven on both siùes, so is it found that it fared in 
these resting-places of the dead,-even in the palmy days 
of {Ecumenical Councils and primitive beJief, during which 
the Church kept her first love. 
It is time to draw the subject of early Christian Inscrip- 
tions to a close. I cannot do better, I think, than enter upon 
the doctrillalinferences deducible from them, (which I have 
purposely kept back till now,) by first collecting together 
such as seem specially to relate to dognut; and siInply ex- 
hibiting them in succession. First comes a small, square, 
neatly cut stone, lying in the Catacomb of Nereo ed 
Achilleo. \Vhere I put a point, there is in the original a 
minute leaf. 
No. 113. (*) 
I. ANTO
I 
VS . RE STVTV 
S . FECIT' YPO 
G EVSIBI . ET . 
SVIS . FIDENTI 
BVSII,D01II
O 
A/arcus Antonius Res/itl/tus rnade a l;ault for ItÙnse{f. 
and Ids fanlily, 'who trust 'Ùl tlte I..oRD. 
What follows is in the 1\luseum Kircherianum :- 


No. 114. 


(*) DO:\IVS ETERN ALIS 
A VRCELSIETA VRILAR 
ITATIS CONPARI:\I 
EESFECIMVS NOBIS 
ETNOSTRISETA
nc 
ISARCOSOLIOCV.MP 
ARETICVLùS YOI
P ACEM. 
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The Ira;! IOllg hOJ/le of Aurelius Gelsll.';, and Aurelia Hila- 
'ritas, lIlY'/l'ire. Ire Itat'e llladefo1" ourselves, and our frieJlds
 
an arcosoliu/Jz, togetlter u'itlt its little wall. III peace. 
The expression "domus eternalis," for the grave, is 
heathen. a Kirchhoff publishes a Christian epitaph which 
begins,-olKo!,' aLwvLo!,'.b 
The special kind of tomb intended by the term" arcosoli- 
urn," is well known; being of constant recurrence in the Cata- 
combs. It is the exact prototype, (singular to relate,) find ex- 
actly resembles, a description of tomb often seen in English 
country churches,-consisting of an arched recess in the wall. 
The next five are all of one type; and that a very 
favourite one. The first is from the Vatican :- 


No. 115. 


A VRELIA 


VIV AS 
o Aurelia, rnayest tlzolt live. f 
But far more common is the fuller form; as in this, on a 
small slab in the 
l useum I{ircherianum. 
No. 116, (*) ERENEAV[ 
BASINDEO A [lllOllogr.] OJ 
o Irellæa, llzayest tltoll live in GOD. 
The next lies in the Catacomb of N ereo ed Achilleo. It 
sllall be briefly remarked upon in my next. See p. 235. 
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No. 117. 


GERO
TI VIBAS IN DEO 


o Gerontius, 'Jnayest t!tOll live ill GOD. 
Here is one from the Lateran 1\Iuseum:- 


No, lIt', 


FA VSTINA DVLCIS 
BIBAS IN DEO 
o Slreet Faustina, 'JJlayest tllOle lil:e in GOD! 
The following is engraved on a narrow piece of stone, in 
the Vatican. It has been often published. a 
No, 119, (
:
) ITAPAMyelZHCAIC eN ern 
o ParalJ1ytIÛs, JJzayest t!tOll lire in GOD! 
Here is another from the Vatican :- 


No, 120. 


ZCDTIKE 
ZHC AICEN 
KYPICD8APPI 
o Z otica, 1Jlayest tltOIl IÍl:e ill tIle LORD! Be 01 good 
courage! 
Concerning OáPPH, see page 215.-The next, (which I 
noticed in the Catacornb of Callistus,) is remarkable as 
combining the pious liturgical aspiration, in the second per- 
son, with the historical record, in the third. 


Ko. 121. J38TTONI... I
 PACE. DeVS CV
I SPIRITVM TYVM 
IXeyC 
DECESSIT VII IIJVS FEB. [allcllor] AXNORU
l XXII 
Be,ltonilts (?) Ùl peace. GOD be u'itlt thy spirit! He 
dejJarted on tIle 7tft oj tIle Ides of February, aged 
2. 
Concerning IXeyC, see 'what has been offered at p. lÞ.lJ. 
The two next do not apostrophise the departed. The 
first (in the 
Ius. Kirch.) has been often published. 
No. 122. (*) ICDANAII 8IIA YMENCD 
n
N
 InmCD 
eN e ew 


a See Kirchhoff, No, Ð
12. 


b Ibid, No. 9914. 
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To PriJlcipilfS 'iCllO latilt gone to his Ire,
t, III GOD. 
The next, (in the same repository,) is engraved on a small 
piece of black marble. It is No. Ð722 in Kirchhoff's Col- 
lection :- 


-:- --;---;..-.-: - - =-- - 


h p", TO- 
E, ArI.W', 
DN --Y ÀÀÀ' 
TI8E:OY' 
EN_ME,-. , 
KEI TA:' ': 
cþ II 'UI MA 
AÀ I\Cþ'. H", 
Å.ÀN H 'MH', 
EXÀP I N 


N' 0, 12:3. 
rrpwToç: l:V aì
w 7f I'l:. VjlUïL UE:OV HiBÀÀL KHTUL q.U/lLÀÀa 
UðEÀJþ 1 1 f1. vr U.1flE XaplV. 
Here, ill tIle Holy SjJirit of GOD, lieth Protus. Fermilla 
hi8 sisle'}. [rai
ed tit is ] to !tis memory. 
The next, from the l\Ius, Kirch., is u very interesting 
object, It "fiS found in the Catacomb of S. Ermete. The 
good Shepherd stands in the centre, between fi sheep and a 
goat. On a tree is the conventional clove. The peculiar, 
almost artistical, style of the letters, will gratify the eye of 
fI. practised observer. The writing bears a striking resem- 
blance to that of a very early Virgil preserved in the \T atican 
Library. Of the three manuscripts of \'irgil of about the 
fourth century, I allude to that one which contains a por- 
trait of Virgil, exhibiting figures with Phrygian caps, and 
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shepherds habited like the 'Bonus Pastor' of the Cata- 
com hs. 
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No. 124,-KALE)IERE DEUS REFRTGERET SPIRITUl\I TUU)! UKA CUM 
SORORIS TUAE HILARE, 


o Italenlere, JJlay GOD refres/t tllY sjJirit, to!Jetlter 1Ditlt 
t!tat oj' tlly .-;ister H ilara. 
\Vhat follows is on a much broken slab in the Catacomb 
of N ereo ed Achilleo. 


No. 125. 


( *) VICTORIA . REFRIG ER 
ISSPIRITVSTVSINBON . . 


o Victoria, tllOlt refres/lest tlty spirit 'ill good. 
The honoured llallle above recorded SeelllS to have ùeen 
a favourite one in the earliest ages of the Church, It 
recurs in No. 25 and No. ,5. The Rev. J. ClutterLuck 
informs me that he saw at Carthage a Christian stone, (with 
monogram of CHRIST and palm-branch,) inscribed, 


No. 126. 


VICTOltIA IN PACE. 


The next is in the !\Iuseum at Naples. 


No. 127. 


(*) 6PMOrS:\TIXaIP66 
BIWC aC 1\161\1:"1, 
AWC IIPLlZaMH6A 
NnA YllHCaCMH6V 
NIJIPOCKPOYCac. 
KIET A I PI 16 K:\'IJN 
NHl\1NH8 Ha )'1'0 Y W 
860CICTOYCHPNA::;. 
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o HerJJzogenes, farezl'ell! Tholl, did8t live, faring 
pleasantly, call,l(ing grief to 1/0 one, offending 110 one. 
He is laid [here] Oil tlte 1511" of tIle Kalends oj' January. 
Remel1lber Itinl, 0 GOD, llJJlOUg TllY lambs. 
But I am obliged to guess the Greek. Does it mean 
È:ßLW(1aç: 
/lJ1.EÀWç: 71 pú
aç: ? (There JJla.'J have been another 
word at the end of the first line. The stone is broken,) 
,And lower down dops Å, !pI represent the Latin "a,d,":) 
(i. e. 1T"pÒ with the initial of dies.) And, in the next line, 
does 1/111-lvl1thl stand for /lV{/(1(}l1TL? and u; for E:lt;? . . . 
There is a schoolboy saying about "construing through a 
brick wall," of which this reminds me.- Beneath, is a rude 
representation of the upper half of a person in prayer, 
between an olive and a palm-branch, - something like a 
I stole crossed over the breast of the figure. 
Take another difficult inscription which meets your e)
e in 
the '
aticall :- 


...--
-- 



Ì^Y(T
NO'(.-eMNH (TH l<ypl c:\1.<H ,&)yf
\. 
(ll)uCt:rtJ..)AJ l ' 
J B ' 
. J I ' , , "'-'I . 


Ko. l:lö.-lþaV(1THvoç: E/lVl1(J'Tll 
VplalOl ()V"fu.(>oç: ETWV 1 TJ!1 B. 
FallstillllS reJ1zenzbered Cyriacll Ids daughter [aged] 10 
years, ] 2 days. 
Since 
vrla"l1 must represent a proper name, ()v'YaTpoç 
proves that the sign of the genitive i
 wanting at the end of 
it, E,UV1}(1Tl1 is therefore the only word to be eXplained; 
aud what less licentious substitute than i/lvlJa()'YJ can be 
Ïlnagined? If this be the true explanation of tl1e epitaph, 
(which I doubt,) it presents us with an a1togf.ther unique 
type. "In remen1brance," i. e. "in mClnory of" would have 
been intelligible enough, It is the categorical form of the 
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epitaph wl1ich makes the proposed rendering so peculiar and 
improbabJe, 
Last comes a fragn1entary inscription, which lies in the 
Catacomb of N ereo ed Achilleo. l{irchhoff has published 
it,-N o. 9719, 
No, 12!J. t*) 
HMHTPIC 6T i\60NTIA 
C 6IPIK6<ÞEL\I6B6NEM6P6N 
TIMNHC8HC IH,COYC 
OKYPIOC TEKNONr. , 


allcltor. 


1J10llogr. 
dove á: branch, 


DeJlwt1'ÙlS and Leontia to Seirica tlteir beloved dauglt- 
tpr. JESUS, tlte LORD, reJne1Jzver tltee, 0 cltild! 
\Vhat a singular confusion of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages !-to say nothing of the method of writingfiliae,- 
I have ventured to adopt ICirchhoff's explanation of the 
construction,-Mvl1erBf1 O"ov'I1]erovç Ó KVplO
, TÉKI 1 0V: not 
perceiving that the words are translatable in any other way, 
But "ere the vowels of erov so entirely elided when the 
words were spoken ?-'I11erovç Ó KVrlO
 occurs only once in 
Scripture,-viz., in Rom, iv. 24..-1n my next, I propose to 
conclude this part ?f the subject. 
Oriel, Nov, 26, 18GO. 


J'ÆOl'-,0GE.d,;;J: Or LLRIST, SEE P. :..11, 
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THE DOCTRINAL EYIDEXCE OF THE CATACO::\IBS.-)IAWKISH 1'0XE OF 
THE POPULAR RO)IISH WRITERS ON THIS SUBJECT.-FABIOLA,-COXTRASr 
BETWEEN THE TEACHIXG ABOYE GROUXD AKD BELOW GROUXD, AT 
RO:\IE,-THE ::\lOST POPULAR SY)lBOLS IN THE CATACO)IBS.-JEWISH 
ORIGIN OF M-\.NY OF THESE,-APOSTROPHE TO THE DEAD.-THE SAIXTS' 
PR-\.YERS.-MODERN ROMANISM CONDE)I:KED BY THE VOICE OF THE 
I CATACO)IBS, 


To tlte sante. 


Thly dearest Oharles, 
The spirit in which too many Romanists discourse about 
the Catacombs, or indeed discuss any object of Oatholic 
antiquity, is very painful to a Catholic mind. They go to 
work, apparently, not so much to seek for Trutlt as to find 
-ROJJlanisJJ1! Romanism, in the best times of Oatholic 
I antiquity, beyond all doubt and question, they find /lot: 
and accordingly, they are kept, and they keep you, in a con- 
stant fuss while they are pretending to find, or to }lave found 
it, The Roman Catacombs are commonly appealed to as if 
they were the very strongI)old of modern Romanism,-with 
how much reason, we shall see by-and-by: and as a neces- 
sary preliminary, they are approached, (not, of course, by 
such men as De Rossi, hut by a widely different class,) in a 
, spirit of unbounderl imaginativeness. As I remarked in 
my first letter, every little bottle is assumed to have once 
, held a martyr's blood. a Every indication of a palIn-branch, 
every sculptured wreath,-is assumed to indicate a martyr's 
sufferings. Every ugly pair of pincers is declared to 11ave 
a Fabiola, p, II., eh. 1, 
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once grasped the quivering flesh of a disciple of the Cruci- 
fied. Every lamp is believed to have once burned before 
the spot where a saint is sleeping.-It is forgotten that the 
little glass bottles of the particular 
hape to which they 
(and I) allude, abound in lteatlten tombs,-whether of 
Greece or of Italy. These good people forget that the 
palm-branch and the wreath occur (with whatever propriety, 
and with whatever intention) on heathen and on Jewish 
ton11stones. They are not aware that the pincers are a part 
of the sacrificial apparatus of Pagan Rome. They seem to 
be unconscious that lamps were a part of the heathen fur- 
niture of' the grave. a No greater disservice could be done 
to the cause of Christian antiq l1ity than this nonsensical 
way of dealing with the question. 
There is a peculiar D1awkishness in the very tone of the 
popular ROlnish writers, which repels one. "Or haply, 
descend we (!) into the Catacoll1 b8," is no unfair sftnlple 
of the way they begin a paragraph. b Describing a 
curious structure in the Catacomb of St, Agnese, (about 
which nothing whatever is known,) the autl10r of Fabiula 
writes,-" Two cubic'lllct or chambers are placed, one on 
each side of a gallery or passage, so that their ent1'ances 
are opposite to one another. At the end of one will he 
found an {(rrcolwlÙnn, or a:tar-tomb; and the probable con- 
jecture is that in this diyision the men under the care of 
ostiarii, and in the other the women under the care of 
deaconesses, were assembled."-An " arcosolium," however, 
is not an aJtar-toll1b, at all; but quite another thing. (By 


a "Qlli<;qlli:.; llllic tumulo posllit ardelltem lucerllllTlt illillS cineres 
llurea terra trgllt."-Grutm', p, 648, N. 17, The litt1e lamps in 
question, as well as the little glass vess\3ls, (of which the Florence- 
flask seeIns to be the Inodern deyelopment,) are quite common in the 
grayes of the ancients. 
b Dr, Bagg's The Papal Chapel Descriùed, IH39, p, 3, 
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the way, " altar-tomb," " altar-wise," and 'an such phrases. 
are exclusively Bug/is!". The notion, I mean, is altogether 
English, -not a Roman notion.) As for the" probability" 
of the use to which the chambers were applied, it is a pure 
assumption of the writer's,-He finds a chamber elsewhere, 
concerning the use of which even conjecture is at fault; but 
this (he remarks) "is very naturally (?) supposed to have 
been the place reserved for the class of public penitents 
called alldientes, ånd for the catechumens no
 yet initiated 
by baptism:' (!)-Two small square golden boxes with a 
ring at the top of the lid, were found in the Vatican Ceme- 
tery in 1571. " These very ancient sacred vessels are con- 
sidered by Bottari," (says the same wrìter,) "to have been 
used for carrying the Blessed Eucharist round the neck; 
and Pellicia confirms this by many nrguments:' The" many 
arguments II by which a point of this nature, (which is A. 
I pure assumption, after all,) is to be established, I leave any 
sensible man to imagine. In this way, everything almost is 
discussed. The most gratuitous propositions are introduced 
with a "doubtless," or a "we may presume," or a" it is 
probable." This is the 1st and principal rhetorical device. 
-(2nd,) A bold assumption precludes the necessity for 
authorities and arguments. Thus, the author of Fabiola 
commenting on the early inscriptions, explains the omission 
of the year of a person's decease in the following singular 
style. "In England, if "'ant of space !>revented the full 
date of a person's death frOln being given, we should prefer 
cbronicling the year, to the day of the month, when it 
occurred. It is more historical. Yet, while so few ancient 
Christian inscriptions supply the year of people's deaths, 
thousands give us the very day of it, on which they died, 
whether in the hopefulness of believers, or in the assurance 
of martyrs," (AI artY1"s again!) "This is easily explained, 
Of botb classes annual cOlllmen10ration had to be made, on 
'4 
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the very day of their departure; and accurate knowledge of 
this was necessary. Therefore it alone was recorded."- 
But would it have prevented the commemoration to have 
also recorded the year of death? How does it happen too 
that so few, comparatively, record any date at all? And 
why is it generally the date of burial? (3rd.) An unfair, 
or rather, an untrue statement is as quietJy put forward, as 
jf it were a moral axiom. " A principle (!) as old as Chris- 
tianity regul
ted the burial in Catacombs,-viz., the manner 
of CHRIST'S entombment. He was laid in a grave in 8 
cavern, &c.; and a stone, sealed up, closed His sepulchre. 
I t was natural for His disciples to wish to be buried after 
His example." But how much t.ruer it would haye been, to 
say, that the copying of our SAVIOUR'S entombment had 
nothing whatever to do with the question; but that the 
early Christians, in their mode of burial, simply ÍJJlitated 
tlte Jews! Hence the practice of enzbablling, which pre- 
vailed in the primitive Church. a Nay, our Blessed LORD'S 

lltombment, as it happens, is not at all a case in point. For 
He was not buried "ill a grave in a cavern; H a stone did 
not "seal up His sepulchre/' in the manner observable in 
the Catacombs. The sacred Body seems to llave been de- 
posited on the floor of the cave; and merely as a temporary 
measure, a great stone, (11ot a slab,) was rolled to, (not 
cemented over,) the mouth of the cave, (not of the loculi 
in which the body was deposited.) This misrepresentation 
of facts is so familiar a trick with a certain class of con- 
troversialists that one begins to look for it as a part of tlzeir 
style. 
To turn from this slipslop, however, to plain matters of 
fact.-The question before us is clearly this: Wltat is the 
religious teaching of the Catacombs? \Vhat witness do 
tIle!! bear to the tenets of the early Church? And do they 
a Bingham, B. xxüi. c, ti. 
 5. 
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countenance 11lodern R01Jlallisl11, or not? . . I believe 
no man ever walked down the long flight of steps which 
conduct to the chief gallery of the Catacomb of Callistus 
with more curiosity on this subject than your friend and 
brother. 'Vhat need to tell you, that if what I found at the 
bottom had been .ever so distasteful to me,-ever so per- 
plexing and disturbing,-I would have published it freely, 
keeping back nothing? 
K ow, as for the result of an actual walk in the Cata- 
combs, it really is not considerable any way,-simply be- 
cause (as already explained) everything of interest or value 
has been ren10ved from them. A few fresco paintings,- 
sadly begrimed with smoke of tapers most unfeelingly held 
against them by visitors,-there are. In my next letter, 
(which win be the last on the Catacombs,) I will say a few 
words about them; and on the symbolical representations 
of the early Church generally. The bearing of tbose re- 
presentations on the faith of the early Church, (which is 
emphatic,) win also be noticed most conveniently, then. At 
present, let it suffice to say that such frescoes are few in 
I number, and rude in execution: moreover, their evidence 
(which, as far as it goes, is striking.) may very well be con- 
sidered, together with that of the ancient Christian sculp- 
tures,-apart. 
But we have been studying many early Inscriptions, (not 
the least curious specimens in Rome certainly,) and what do 
they teach? By sculptured symbol, or by engraved record, 
wbat is their witness? 
:K egatively then,- I find no allusion whatever to the 
special tenets with which modern Romanism has identified 
itself. There is no hint in the Catacon1bs that we are at 
Rome. .A.bove ground, the Blessed'Virgin !\lary is evidently 
the presiding deity of the Eternal City. Go below; and 
you seek for her in vain. I was going to say that she does 
Q 2 
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not appear at all. I remember however one fresco, and one 
only, where the upper half of a f8male figure with a child 
in front of her, was pointed out as a representation of the 
Blessed Virgin. But it certainly was not very ancient. On 
an isolated representation, however, of doubtful antiquity, it 
is oLviously idle to dwelL A greater contrast than that 
Let\yeen Christianity above and Christianity below grouud, 
at Rome,- cannot well be imagined. 
The monogram of CHRIST, with the letters which recall 
His Inysterious saying in the Revelation of St. John,- 
(" I an1 Alpha and Onlega,")- is the s)'mbol of Dl0st fre- 
quent recurrence; often, enclosed in a circle, as at p 222. 
The best instance of this 
ymbol is seen on a circular 
piece of oriental alabaster in the Collegio Ronlano, where a 
cross bar (drawn horizontally) strengthens the meaning of 
the nlonogram. It is but a fragment unfortunately, but 
the vertical line was clearly once the letter P. I have 
alreac1y, at p. 144, adverted to the 111eaning of (No. 130) 
the word (IxeyC) written at foot. A representation of it 
will be found prefixed to the Table of Cuntel1ts, and see 
p, 211. Another singularly beautiful stone, (a representa. 
tion of which is also subjoined,) combining an 
nchor 
hetween two fishes with the inscription, 


x 0, l:H, 


IX8YC ZCDNTCDN, 
The j/.-dt vf tlte liring. 


D1AY be dismissed ,,-ith this brief notice. The words follow 
In g are 


LICINIAE A
nA TIBE 
NEMERENTI VIXIT . . 


To tlte beloved Licinias .A rnias (?). He lived. . 
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"\Vluü need to say that these allusions, and the HIre of then1, 
are deùr to the Church lIJlÙ'ersal? The anchor, (a heathen 
symbol, as everv one who has crossed the threshold of a 
oJ . 
certain' house in Pompeii is aware,) seenlS to have been 
gladly adopted by the early Christians, as allusive to that 
hope which" we have as an anchor of the sou], both sure 
and steadfast." a-The representation of a fish was especially 
dear to the primitive belieyers. Did not the second Adanl 
three tÏ1nes assert His dOlninion over" the fish of the sea," 
-which was the primal grant to the first Adan1? And is it 
not true, (to quote the saying of T'ertullian), that we, " pis- 
ciculi, secundunl ìXlJùv nostrum ,JESUl\1 CHRISTU
I, in aquâ 
nascimur? .. b_ The symbolism of a ship to denote the Church, 
(wherein we pray that we " may so pass the waves of this 
troublesome world, that finally we may come to the land of 
everlasting life,") is well-known. Clemens Alexandrinus, 
describing the representations on the seals of the early 
believers, savs,-" On our seals be seen a dove, or a fish, or 
" 


a See also p. :!3û, 


b See also p 232. 
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a sIll}) u'afted along by tlte breath of Heaven (? ovpa1'o
(Jo- 
l1ovaa): or a musical lyre . . . or a nautical anchor . . . . 
And if anyone be a-fishing, he sbaH remember the Apostle, 
and the children who are taken up out of the water." a The 
subjoined exhibition of this sacred s)'mbol is from a stone 
let into the wall of the Christian :!\Iuseum at 81. John 
Lateran. 


. 
i 
., 


It was the faith of the pagan world which also suggested 
the retention of the wreath (p. 229). But this had so obvious 
a Christian signification, that Christendom must have been 
unconscious from the very first that she was doing more than 
81nploy her own. Is there not "laid up " a crown" which 
the righteous Judge shaH give unto all them that love His 
Appearing"? The palm- br'lDch was heathen doubt1ess; but 
it was also Jewish. The frequent recurrence of the palm 
on the coins of Simon Barchocab, (to sny l)othing of such 
places as St. John xii. 13,) suggests that the early Cln
is- 
tians did but retain what had long been an approved J ewi
h 
sepulchral emblem. And does not every Christian man 
think with awful anticipation of thnt great. ll1ultitude Wllich 
no man may Dumber, which stand" before the Throne and 
before THE LAMB, clothed with white robes, and paZ,lls in 
their hands" ? See page 1 9 1. 
a PædagU[/IlS, lib, iii. p. 106, ale 24ú, al. yo1. i. p, 289. 
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But the commonest symbol of an on tombs is a bird, 
generally with some leaves in its mouth; and it is dOll bt- 
lesE;; to be eXplained by tlte formllla which is also the conl- 
monest of all,-" In pace:' 
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However unlike a dove, for a dove doubtless this bird is 
always intended. See pp. 171, 207, and 239. Its meaning 
may have been (and doubtless was) strangely overlooked,- 
as when it is represented pecking at a bunch of grapes, as 
in No. 63, and in p. 2:33, or standing on a vase, as at 
p. 23-1. But whether perched on a tree, (as in No. 124, 
and at p. 193, and p. 242,) carrying foliage, (as above, and 
at p. 222,) or simply standing in fabulous conventionality, 
with a long neck and long legs, (as in No. 84,) -it is still 
an en1 blem of Peace. 
In truth, I make no doubt that, taken as it is from the 
bistory of Noah, it was an established Jelt'í.slt enlblem, be- 
fore it passed into the s)'mbolical treasury of the Christian 
Church. The people who wrote sltaloJJl on the resting- 
places of their dead, before the veil ,!RS taken off the Law, 
and tbe features of the Gospel discovered; that same people, 
doubt1ess, who from a coin of Apamea in Syria obtained the 
subjoined singular representation of Noah, looking out of 
the Ark, (like a little jack-in-the-box,) were doubtless the 
first to adopt the dove for tIle symbol of tlee jJeace of tlte 
departed. 
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The Eucharistic allusion conveyed by the following repre- 
sentation of five loaves and two fishes on a sepulchral stúne 
from the Catacomb of S. Ermete, is obvious and striking. 
The loaves are made like our hot-crossed buns, you will 
observe; for the convenience of fracture. By the way, the 
ancient loaf from Pompeii, preserved in the Naples 1\luseum, 
is made and marked in the same way. See also the re- 
Inal'ks already offered fit pnge 170. 
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The same must be the nleaning of the two-handled vase, 
(see p, 171,)which sometimes appears on the monuments of 
the early Christians; and which suggests the reverse of the 
denial of the cup to the laity. At the same time, I must · 
request you to observe that although, when tbe Christians 
had once adopted it, the cup or vase must have been reason- 
ably regarded as allusive to the cup of the New Testament, 
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it was doubtless at first a Jeu'is/t symbol,-whatever its 
meaning on the few surviving n10numents of GOD'S ancient 
peorle may be supposed to have been, a I invite JOU to 
look at the following objects on the coins of Simon Bar- 
choc:l b,b 
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You will recognise in the bunch of grapes, and the vine- 
leaf, the favourite symbols of the nation who, (at the sug- 
gestion perhaps of Psalm lxxx, 8,) represented a vine upon 
their temple. The vase, I pretend not to explain. c But 
il'/to sees not that when the Jeu'í8h dove is represented 
(as in what follows, from the Vatican.) pecking at a bunch 
of grapes, those grapes were gathered from a Jeu'Ùdt vine? 


a That it represented the Passover cup, has been conjecturally 
stated, at some length, at !)P, 170-71. 
b See more in the plates to Bayer. De ...Yumis H(!brllO-Sa1Jlflri- 
(,mlls, 
C It is ohyious to suggest that it alludes to the rassover-rite 
'Yhatcyer this symbollueant on J en-ish coins, and on J en-ish gra ve- 
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'Vho again perceives not that wnen birds and vases come 
together, (as in this, from the !Iuseum Kircherianum,) both 
alike were, in the first instance, the property of GOD"S 
ancient people? In addition to the representation at p, 171, 
look at the foHowing :- 
L 


On inscribed sepu]chral slabs, are frequently noticed be- 
sides, the following sculptured representations :-a person 
with outstretched arms and uplifted bands. This was 
doubtless the established attitude of prayer in primitive 
times, certainly among tlte Jews. Is it not what St. Paul 
meant when he wined thut men should "pray everywhere, 
lifting 'lip holy hands"? a "Hic habitus orantium est," 
says A puleius, "ut nlallibu8 in cæluJJl extellsis precemur." 
'Vetstein gives Dlany nlore such passages. See, in illus- 
tration of this, No. 84 and No. 90: also p. 232. 
'fhe Good Shepherd is also of constant occurrence, with 
a Iamb on his shoulders, and a sheep on either side of him. 
-His attire, (a short tunic and buskins,) convinces me that 
some forgotten beathen representation supplied the estab- 


stones, is howe'Ver clearly a distinct question. 'V ondrous little is 
knO'wD. about the coins of Sitnon :!\Iaccabæus,-to whose time the 
only extant old Jewish coin, the" shekel of Israel," is (conjectuTally) 
assigned. It bears on one side, an uncertain object, like a stalk .with 
tinee buds or blossOlns: on the other, not a 'Vase, but a cup,--exactly 
like a modern chalice. 
& 1 Tim. ii. 8.-Compare also Rom. x. 91: Ps. cxxxiv. 2: cW. 
2: Is. i. 15. 
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lisbed type of this affecting image. The most interesting 
representation I ever met with of the Good Shepherd, win be 
found prefixed to the Preface, (p. ix,) The original is in 
the 
Iuseum Kircl]erianum; but was found in a Catacomb. 
(The monogram nA, I cannot explain.) From tbe same 
precious depository, the following was obtained,-which is 
more slight and sketchy. The English engraver has ex- 
cuted his task with singular skill; yet am I constrained to 
say that l}e has not altogether preserved the balance and 
repose of the original figure. The free
om and intelligence 
vf a sketch like this has a strange tendency to evaporate in 
the process of transferring to wood, even where photography 
lends its invaluable aid. 


A shepherd, (Orpheus?) playing on a pan-pipe under 8 
tree,-a crook in bis arm, and a sheep at his feet,-shows 
plainly enough from wbat source it came. The image was 
transferred to the captivating power of tbe Gospel message, 
-but it probably savoured too strongly of heathendom to 
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obtain much favour with the Christian Church. You are 
requested to refer back to No. 117. 
Altogether unique is the following rude representation of 
the Sower sowing his seed; from a stone in the 
I useum 
Kircherianum. It is here introduced, partly on account of 
its intrinsic interest; and partly because it sugfSests, in 
common with Inueh which precedes, the 8criptlfral chM,- 
racter of the representation in which the early Church evi- 
dently most deü,ghted. 




-=- 


I think it superfluous to point out, that, in an that pre- 
cedes, though there l1H1.Y be thought here and there to have 
been a singular leaning towards the tastes of j){l//all Rome, 
to /Jlodern ROJJlanisJJl thðre is not the faintest approxima- 
tion of an allusion, Tilen, for the actual InscriJ?tions, r 
lleed not say that words of .Peace are the comn1011 property 
of all believers: while the Ïlnage of Sleep, ever since the 
HOLY SPIRIT dictated the 4th and 5th Psalnls, has been 
familiar with the whole Christian world. Is it not related 
of St. Stephen, the first Martyr, that 
KOL'.tílÐl1,-" he feU 
asleep" ?- To say of one who lived professing a pure faith, 
and who died with a good hope, that he "rests in GOD," or 
"in tl18 IIoLY SPIRIT,"-is to say what is familiarly believed 
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(thank I-Ieaven !) in aU the Churches of Christendom. See 
above, Nos. J 22 and 1 23. 
But it seems to be thought that R pious aspiration on 
behalf of the departed, because it naturally assumes the 
form of a prayer, is a rebuke to ns of the English Church. 
I cannot, for my own part, think it; or feel that it is any 
rebuke at all. \Yaiving tbe recorded history of prayers for 
the dead, there is nothing in the inscr(plions from the 
Catacol/tbs which could be seriously maintained to sanction 
it at all, It is to be observed that these are all apostrophes, 
-addressed to the departed, " 1\layest thou live in GOD! .. 
-" GOD refresh thy spirit ; "-and the like. See Nos. 116, 
down to 125. K ow this is the language of natural piety, 
which has found vent, and will find vent, among all people 
and in all ages, to the end of time. Thus, heathen Greece 
would write above a grave as foHows :- 
Be of good cheer, 0 Lady; and to tltee 
O..'iÍris lJÏt'e to quaff the couling water. 
Or thus :- 


III precious OdOllTS be tllY soul, Iny cllild! a 
And heathen Rome:- 


o fare thee well! T1IY 'lllother j}rays tllee, take, 
J"éa ta!..'e vie to thyself: A[Ja ill farell'ell ! b 
The sin1þle truth is, that one who has foUowed the object 
of h is affection to the edge of the valley of the shadow of 
death, caJlllot be mute. Noone ever 8uspected Legh Rich- 


a Evvvxfl., Kvpía, Kal ôoí1J (TOI. Ó "OUI.PI.!; TO '\þvXPÒV -ûowp. (Boeckh's 
Inscriptioues U-r(LC(l!, voL iii, K 0, ü3ü
,) 'Ev p:úpol.r uov, TÉKVOV, 
 
"'vX
. (Iúid, No, üülg.) 
b Bene yaleas, . 
Iater rogat te ut Ine ad te recipias, Vale,- 
o.ru.tt:r, p. ü9
, 
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mond of Invocation of Saints, (or of belief in t1}e Shades 
either,) when he began an epitaph,-" Forgive, blest shade, 
the tributary tear," &c.; or Bishop ]
o\Vth when he wrote 
upon his daughter's grave,-" Eja, age, in amplexus, cara 
1\Iaria, redi ! " 
On Professor IIussey's tomb at S
ndford, is written, " Re- 
quiescat." But did anyone ever suspect that good and 
great man, - or his admirable relatives, (" honest J ol1n 
Ley" for example, or Jacob,)-of a sneaking kindness for 
Romanism? and yet, what should we not have heard if, on 
the sepulchral slab of a famous teacher known to be buried 
in the catacombs, such words were found written ?-Ahout 
six years ago, some verses appeared in the Tinles on the 
occasion of the funeral of the greatest Captain of modern 
days, in which a passage began,-" GOD rest his gallant 
spirit! give him peace!" Rather a Iong-ea- I mean rather 
ß lynx-eyed friend immediately inquired whether that was 
not a prayer for the dead? A blind man ought to perceive 
that nothing is less intended on such occasions. '\Vas Lord 
Byron praying for the dead, when he wrote some stanzas 
beginning, "Bright be the place of thy soul" ? 
The three following deserve to be clussed together; all 
three containing what sounds like an inrocation of Saints. 
But, for tllat practice, be it observed in passing. these il/- 
scriptions are no warrant at all. These are not invocations 
of Saints in any sense; but still ( as before) mere apo- 
strophes to relations recently departed, whom the survivors 
follow into the unSf1en world with a passionate entreaty that 
they would not discontinue their prayers for the beloved 
ones left behind. 


Let thy voice 
Rise ]ike ß fountain for me, night and day! 
In the first inscription, (from t1)e ßluseum Kircherianun1,) 
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it will be perceived that the parents implore the prayers of 
their infant child; associating with him those" spirits and 
sonls of the righteous JJ among whom he was already dwell- 
Ing :- 


No, 132, 
lOVtJ(J'LOÇ V'l17rlOÇ aKaKoç EvlJa
E KEiTE I1fTa TWV 
a'}'twv 11 v '11 (1Kf.U(Jf. 
f. Kut f}!1wv EV rutç u'}'lalç vfJ.wv 7rfìEVxa
 
leaL TOV '}'Àv
aToç Kat '}'pU
UVTO{." 
Dionysills, a spotless infant, lies here u'itlt the Saints. 
o do ye 1'ellleJllber us also, in your holy prayers !-a!Je, 
and tile sculptor and uTiler as well. 

VfVXUÇ for 7rPO(HVXULÇ. The petition of the artist (for 
the last two lines are in a smaller letter) seems to have been 
an afterthought. What follow are both to be seen in the 
Catacomb of Nereo ed Achilleo. 


No. 133. 


( * ) KAT' TH 
 OIrKAA 
I I I 
IOYN ' A YreN
e 
ZHCAIC eNKCDKAI 
6PCDT A ynePHl\:1WN 


Buried on tlte 13tlt of tile Kalends of June. Augenda, 
moyest thou live ill the LORD, and 0 pray for us! 
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x o. 1
14, 


( * ) 
. . . . . N . IY
 
. . . . HY lBAS 
INPACEETPETE 
PRONOBIS. 


lYI a.1Jest lItO'll live ill peace, and 0 }Jray for liS! 
You will call to mind Detll1 Trench's valuable and in- 
teresting dissertation on UlT{W and 
rWT(
h); and note with 
surprise the use of the latter word in No. J 33, as well as 
recognise the propriety of "pete" in K 0, 134,a 
"That the Saints departed yet live unto GOD;' (wrote 
the late venerable President of l\lagdalen College,) "Holy 
Scripture teaches: as well as that the 1\lartyrs pray for the 
coming of GOD'S judgment. 
From which it is reasonable 
to infer that the same Saints pray not only for themselves, 
but also for the people of GOD, and for their friends. On 
the other hand, either that they know what befans us on 
earth, or that they hear our prayers, the canonical books 
nowhere state; n1uch less do they con1manù us to request 
them to pray to GOD for us. Should any however be of 
opinion that this, though not commanded, ought yet to be 
done, it is for us all anxiously to consider, that Holy Scrip- 
ture, which condemns 'the worship of Angels,' must per- 
force forbid the religious' cultus' of men, who are lower 
than the Angels. In no book written before 
the Council of Nicæa does mention occur either of for- 
mulæ (whether written or unwritten) employed in public 
worship, or of any Hymn, in which the Saints are invocated 
to intercede with GOD. In the epitaphs of }'Iartyrs and 
ot11ers, such petitions are of most rare occurrence:' It may 
surely be reasonably questioned if a single 'instance of it Ù; 
to be found in tlte ROJJlislt sells(>. On the other band, our 
own Ridley could address his "brother Bradford;' on the 


a Synonyms of the }..T, T., S xl. 
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eve of bis martyrdom, as follows :-" So long as I shall 
understand that thou art in thy journey, by GOD'S grace I 
shall call upon our heavenly Father, for CHRIST'S sake, to 
see thee safely home: and tllen, good Brother, speak you, 
and jJray for tlte reJ1lJlant tllat are to suffer for CHRIST'S 
sake, according to t!tat tilOU t!ten sltalt lcnUll' /nore clearly." 
Cyprian's language to Cornelius is precisely sin1Ïlnr :-" 1\le- 
mores nostri invicem sÏInus. Utrobique pro nobis semper 
oremus. Et si qllis istinc nostrum prio'r . . . præcesserit, 
, . . , pro fratribus et 80; uribus n08tris aplld //lisericur- 
diaJ/t Patris nOll cesset oratio:' 
Lastly, let the inscriptions on :five of the early Popes, 
(given at the beginning of Letter XV.,) be considered; 
and it will be felt that we are dealing with an age when the 
pretensions of modern ROll1anisln were unknown. Theil 
the occupant of the Roman see knew himself, and was 
]{nOWll by the whole wor]d, to be a Bishop and nothing 
JIlOre: scarcely" primus inter pares," 'Vitness the extant 
writings of that same "Cornelius Ep., 
Iartyr," to whose 
epitaph I an1 aHuding. 
'Compresbyteri nostri," " coepis- 
copi nostri," is repeatedly his phrase. a 
It remains only to call attention to the following epitaph 
hastily copied in a cloister adjoining the Library of S. 
Paolo fuori Ie 1\Iura :- 


No. 1:13, GAUDENTIUS PRESB SIBJ 
ET CONJUGI SUAE SEVERAE CASTAE HAC SA
E 
FE)II
AE QUAE YIXIT A
N. XIII.)I.III D. X. 
DEP. nIl NON APRIL TI
lASIO ET PROMO 
Gaudentius tlte jJresbyter to llimself a /ld ltis lcife Sel:era, 
a 
'irtuous u'OJ/lan, [what follows is clearly blundered] 1('llO 
IÙ'ed -12 years, 3 1/wntlu;, 10 d".1J8, Buried 4tlt oj'tlte 
nones of Ajyril. Timasills and PrOl/lllS being ('oJ/suls. 
a Rdifjlli(c, 1'01. iii. rp. IH, 1 ì. 


R 
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In the Jear A. D. 389 then, we are reminded by the Cata- 
combs that the Clergy were mñrried ;-another note of con- 
trast between ancient and modern Romanism.-And with 
this I lay down my pen,-to conclude the subject in my 
next. 


Your loving brother. 


Oriel, Dec. 3, 1860. 


P.S. The following interesting little sepulchral men10rial, 
(No. I3û,) requires no comment beyond what the reader is 
now fully able to supply for himself. I t is preserved in the 
1Iuseum Kircherianum. The meaning of AR, I am not 
able to explain. Concerning the monogram, see p. 211. 


f8\f\ f' 
, ,ßEI\IEMEROOI 
I NfACEO\lEV[X[T " 
AN NVSXV,IID EPOS 
I T AV0
AlOCTOßR E ' 
" 4' . )?- 
, 
, 
, \ 
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NOTHING RO:\IISH IN THE SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS OF THE FIRST 
FEW CENTURLES.-ANCIE
T CHRISTIAN SCULPTURED SARCOPHAGI.-)IU- 
8EU:\I OF ST. JOHN LATERA
L-A SARCOPHAGUS DESCRIBED.-TABULATED 
RESt:'LT OF A
 EXAl\1JNATlON OF ABOUT FIFTY. FIVE SCULPTURED SAR- 
COPHAGI.- FAYOURITE SUBJECTS WITH THE EARLY CHURCH -CHRIS- 
TUN FRESCO-PAIXTING,-YETRI.-GEXERAL REVIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 
-U
EQUIVOCAL SY'IPATHY OF THE PRDIITTYE AGE WITH THE ENG- 
LISH, RATHER THA
 WITH THE RO)IISH BRANCR OF TRE CRCRCH 
CATHOLIC, 


To tlte Rev. Professor Reay. 

I y dear Friend, 
You have watched the progress of these letters with so 
much kind interest, that I must ask the favour of being 
allowed to inscribe one of them to yourself, 
I think I have shown pretty cJearly, that when the 
Roman Christians of the first four centuries address us by 
inscriptive ,,'riting, they speak a language which we wen 
understand; for it is the language of the Church Catholic 
as it is established, (through GOD'S Providence,) in these 
realms, There is nothing peculiarly RO}}lislt,-(how could 
there be ?)-in anything they deliver.- But what of their 
Synlbolism? There are early Christian frescoes to be seen 
at Rome. There are also sculptured sarcophagi, in great 
abundance; and some are of fine workmanship. "Tho can 
be unconscious of a strong curiosity to know what is taught 
by such objects as these? 
Let me explain myself a little. The ancients, (I allude 
now, of course, to pagan Rome,) used to bury their great 
in swnptuous sarcophagi of stone or marble. Battle-scenes. 
1t 2 
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processions, representations of famous events, - warriors, 
chariots and horses, and the like,-figure largely on the 
front and sides of these sarcophagi;- a central compart- 
ment, (fashioned like the concave of half a bivalve shell,) 
being left for a representation of the deceased, and probably 
of his wife. Erect, at the two extremities of the lid of the 
sarúophagns, are often seen tragic nlflsks. In such a sar- 
cophagus the falnous Portland vase is said to have been 
found, within the tumulns caUeel 110nte del Grano, on tbe 
:Frascati road. Now, the early Christians adopted, find 
carried on this method of interment, 'Vitness those two 
colossal sarcophagi of red Egyptian porphyry now to be 
seen in the \' atican, which once contained the bodies of tbe 
Empress Helena, (our countrywonlan, the wife of Constan- 
tine the Great); and of Consiantia, the Emperor's daughter. 
I t not unfrequently happens that they even retained the 
ornament of the tragic mask; and conlbined representations 
peculiarly Christian with SOI11e of a pagan kind, But: (to 
come to the point,) as a rule, they pourtntyed subjects un- 
eq uivocally Christian on the sarcophagi of their dead: and 
it is chiefly to these subjects, that I now wish to invite Jour 
attention, 
The Christian 
Iuseum of St. John Lateran is a spacious 
apartment, all round which, against the walls, stand sculp- 
tured sarcophagi, Their date appears to be about the fifth 
century; later rather than earlier, I suspect: but I am not 
certain. A more interesting set of monuments of eárly 
sacred Art, can hardly be imagined. Noone is aHowed to 
sketch; but visitors may make as many memoranda as they 
please. Accordingly, I made a memorandum of everyone, 
-which, considering their sameness, was not very laborious. 
At the same time, the sarcophagi are so numerous, (about 
fifty-five in all,) that I thought they would supply materials 
for a fair induction as to UilÚcl
 representations enjoyed tlte 
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greatest degree of favour u'itlt tlte early OJlurel,; and the 
result of my memoranda, I propose to lay before you, now. 
But in order to be quite intelIigible, let me descriLe to 
you one of the most interesting specimens of these objects, 
which you will find exhibited as a frontispiece to the pre- 
sent volume. It has been converted into An altar, and is to 
be seen in tIle chapel of 8. Lucia, in the Basilica of 8. 

Iaria :\Iaggiore. There are (as usual) two series of repre- 
sentations; and in the centre, within a shell, is tlle upper 
half of (I think) two male figures. The upper Reries con- 
sists of, (I) the raising of Lazarus; l2) the denial of 8t, 
Peter; a (3) 1\10ses receiving the Law; (4) the sacrifice of 
Isaac; (5) Pilate washing his hands. The lower series re- 
presents (6) the smitten rock, with figures; (7) probably, our 
LORD'S Apprehension,-see below, the 4th representation; 
(8) DAniel among the lions; (9) one reading under a tree, a 
man looking through the branches; (10) the blind restorecl 
to sight; (II) the miracles of the loaves.- Having premised 
thus much, I shall be most useful if I lnay be allowed to 
describe, in succession, every representation to be found in 
the room. There are but about 30 subjects, after all. For 
convenience, I win prefix to each a number; and add a 


a Little anticipating that my sketch of this sarcophagus would 
ever have to be reproduced in an engraving, I did not copy the 1110- 
nument with the requisite precision of detail, (Everyone accus- 
tomed to the use of his pencil will undersbnd me,) I must 110t be 
held responsible therefore for the e:rpressioll which the over-ingenious 
artist has given to the countenances of the figures, 
It '\vill be regarded as a curious and suggestive circumstance, that, 
-improving on the hint which I gave him that the figure near the 
cock represents 8t, Peter, the lively imagination of the said artist, 
(an Italian,) transformed the roll in the Apostle's hand, (or what- 
eyer the ohject may be which he and two other of the figures hold, 
-an object of perpetual recurrence, by the way, on these sarco- 
phagi,) into two 1JUl
sife, 1fell-slulped ke!/s,-such as one sees in l\lr, 
Chubb's window in 81. Pau1's Church-yard, 
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number at the end expressive of the frequency of its re- 
currence. Let it be remarked once for all, that the present 
conventional type of our Divine LORD, (witb a beard and 
parted hair,) nowhere appears on these sarcophagi. lIe is, 
I think, always represented as a beardless young man. 
I. The History of Jonan.-The prophet being thrown 
out of the ship. A fish is generally represented open- 
mouthed to receive him. 
Jonah being cast out of the fish's belly. 
Jonah reclining under the gourd. 
These three very favourite representations are often 
singularly blended together. 1\fore than one instance is 
there of Jonah beneath the gourd, with his legs not yet 
quite disengaged from the jaws of the fish. ............... 23 
2. T lite SJJlÍtten Rock is exhibited by a stream flow- 
ing down from a rock; before which stands 
loses,- 
generally, (not always,) with a rod in his hand. (See 
the fi'ontispiece.) There are always accessories here, the 
meaning of which is not plain; except when (as often 
happens) these are bending to drink of the water......... 21 
3. TIle }';liracle of tlte Loaves.- Our LORD stands 
between two disciples,-one of whom holds a basket 
containing loaves,-the other, a vessel, in which are 
:fishes. One hand is laid in benediction upon either. 
(See the frontispiece.) But this representation often 
takes another shape. Seven baskets are introduced; six 
on tbe ground, one in the hands of a disciple,-as before 20 
4. I presume tIle AjJj}rellelu;ion of our LORD is indi- 
cated as often as a figure is seen with a soldier on either 
side (wearing a peculiar kind of bat,a) who seem to be 
both arresting Him. (Compare the frontispiece.) .... 20 


a Four figures so habited may be seen in the frontispiece. Some 
one at Rome told me that tIlls kind of hat indicated a Jew. 'Vhat 
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5. TIle Git'ing of Sight to tIle B lind, (St. John ix.) 
is exhibited by introducing our LORD, touching the eyes 
of ß little figure who stands before Him. (See the fron- 
tispiece,) There are accessories, of course. ..... .......,. 1 9 
6. TIle IJliracle of tlte 1Vater 1/zade nrille.- Our 
LORD is seen extending a rod towards two, three, four, 
five, or six water-pots. One or more accessory figures 
are seen. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 {, 
7. In the 1.aisillg of Lazarus, our LORD stands 
before a tomb, which is represented like a little temple, 
with a raised pediment, supported by two columns. A 
veiled female (1\1a1'Y?) crouches on the other side of 
him. (See the frontispiece,) 
lore often, I think, 
Lazarus himself comes to view; but invariably in the 
form of a mummy, blocking up the door. Sometimes 
our LORD is extending a wand.........,...................... 16 
8. Daniel in tlte Lions' Dell is invariably represented 
by exhibiting a naked figure, erect, between two lions 
couchant and regarding hÌIn (as tbe heralds express it). 
The prophet's up]ifted hands indicate that he is engaged 
in prayer. Not unfrequently, Habakkuk is seen at his 
side offering him a basket of loaves. (See the frontis- 
piece.) ... . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 14 
9. The Denial of St. Peter, would, I think, be more 
properly called the prophecy of CHRIST that St. Peter 
would deny Him. Our LORD is addressing St. Peter, at 
whose feet stands ß cock.-Let me remark, once for all, 
that there is commonly an additional figure, (or more 
than one,) in every subject. (See the frontispiece.) 
About these accessories, (which are generally indicated 


is singular, Evelyn mentions that in his time the Jews were known 
by the colour of their hats, These used to be red,-until a Jew was 
once mistaken for a Cardinal: after which all the Jews at Rome 
were compelled to wear yellow hat
, 
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by a head,-to an appearance put in to fill up the 
VHcant space,) I shaH say nothing,.......................... 14 
10, In tlte Itealin!} of tlte Paralytic,-our LÚRD, 
(aìmost always represented as a beardless figure,) is 
standing with an older man at His side. A little figure 
beneath seeIns stru
tgling under the weight of a mighty 
sofa which he carries on his shoulders...........,...,...... 12 
11. Tlte Creation of Ad{Ull, (or quo of El'e ?)- 
Onr LORD with His extended rod, touches the head of a 
little figure lying on the ground. Another person is 
stan(ling by,................ .........",.........."...,........ II 
12. In tlte Sacrifice rif Isaac, Abraham extends his 
right ann townrds heaven, where another hand is seen 
with uplifted finger, The patriarch's left rests on the 
head of a little figure, who kneels on one knee at his 
feet. On the other side is a ram, (See the frontis- 
}) i ece,) ... .....,..,...... ..............,................ ........ 11 
13, In representations of tile AdoratioJ? of tIle J.llaf/z., 
the 'Tirgin and I nfallt SAVIOUR ar
 on one side,-ancl 
often with a very conspicuous star above. On the other 
side three or four figures are hastening fonvarcl with 
gifts. Sometiules a canJel appears,- This variety in the 
nUluber of the ßlagi is an interesting circumstance,-re- 
minding one that the three gifts are tIle only reason for 
assun1Ïng, (it does not amount to a presumption,) that 
the ::\1 agi were tlH'ee likewise ................................. II 
14. Tile Tenlptatioll 
f our first PareJlts.-Adam 
Rnd Eve standing on either side of the Tree of Know- 
ledge, round which is twined the Serpent. So old is 
tlJÏs still prevalent type! a.................................... 10 


a On first visiting Oxford, (ahout 2;) years ago,) I 'walked to 
Fon'st-hill to see the house of l\lilton's father-in-law. Upon the 
fUl'tlu-'r (Iud of one of the adjoining offices, (a kind of barn.) facing 
the residence of the Powells, was a quaint old bas-relief of the scene 
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15. The HealiJlg of tIle TV olna n lcitlt the bloody 
'Ù,sue:/ I presume, i
 indicated by a woman crouching 
before our LORD, and apparently touching his clothes. 
Over her heae1, He extends Bis hand, Another figure 
stands by,..." , .. ... . . . . .. . . . . .' . .. . .. . . . . .. . .. . . . , . . ... . . . . . . .. . 8 
1û. Tile Good Shepherd (elsewhere described). (See 
the representations at pp, IX, 220, 2J2.) ........,.... .... 6 
17. Ollr LORD'S trÍllJnphal entry into Je11lsalen
 is 
represented by a fignre seated on an ass,-while others 
spread their gurments before Him. One discovered in a 
tree, suggests the notion that the inciùent of Zacchæus 
is blended ,,-ith this................................,.., .. , .. . . .. 6 
18. Noalt's AJ"h".-A man with outstretchE'd arms 
stands up in a square box. A dove is flying towards 
hiIn. (See the representation at p. 232.).......,......,... ð 
1 Ð. Our LORD before Pilate.-An10ng several figures, 
two are chiefly conspicuous. A soldier of rank is sitting 
in a thoughtful attitude, his face resting on })is ]}and. 
Before him stands one who holds a basin in IÜs 1eft,- an 
ewer in his right. On fi low tnb]e is a vase. (See the 
frontispiece.) Do you not think that by this, the article 
in the Creed is symbolicaUy set forth,-" Crucified under 
Pontius Pilate" ?-Occasionally, our LORD is simply 
standing before t11e Governor.....,..........:................ {) 
20. Is tIle iJlstitl/tion of Sacrifice represented by ex. 
lÚbiting our LURD (?) standing before Aùmn and Eve? 
In His right hand are ears of corn; in I-:Iis left, a 
goat (?). ",...................,..............,.,.......,....,.... 4 
21. TIle girin,r; of tlie Law. - :\loses extends }Üs 
IH\nd; into which, another hand, from a cloud, places 
the two tables. (See the frontispiece,)......,........ .... 4 
described above, executed in stucco. l\lilton must have manr 
a time looked upon that }'epresentation of the subject of his Paradise 
Lost! The barn fell down one windy night, about 20 years ago. 
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22. The Three Children appear, wearing Phrygian 
bonnets, standing in the attitude of prayer among flames 
which issue from a low furnace .............................. 4 
23. CHRIST bearing His Cross........................... 3 
24. J/oses putting 'tÙ; sltoes froJl
 f!./f ltis feet........ 2 
25. TIle Translation of Eli/alt.-The prophet drops 
his mantle,- Elisha and two little sons of the prophets 
be}1 i n d . ............................ . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 
25. Tile Nativity of CHRIsT.-The Holy Child is in 
a cradle. The ox and the ass,-those truly venerable 
types of the animal kingdom,-appear above.............. 1 
26. CHRIST crowned witl" thorns........ ............... I 
Let me say, once for all, that there are several other sub- 
jects of rare occurrence, of which I failed to detect the 
precise meaning; and I will not occupy your time by de- 
scribing them; though, if we had the monuments before us, 
you would be content to spend the afternoon, (as I often did,) 
in guessing the riddle. Rather let me proceed with my story. 
\Vhen we turn from early Christian Sculpture, to early 
Christian Fresco painting, it is right that we should be 
reminded of the nature of what we are about to contem- 
plate. Not the pictured walls of Olturcnes come to view, 
(for it was strictly prohibited, in the primitive age, so to 
decorate the House of GOD,a) but tlte seJ1ulcllral CIUllJlbers 
of tIle departed. And these were adorned with symbols, 
and arabesque ornaments, ?lot because it was congenial to 
tbe mind of Cltristiallity so to illustrate the Faith, but 
because it ll'as tIle Ileatllell clistOlll so to honour the dead. 
Accordingly, )'ou are not certain, for a few 1llomellts, whe- 
ther JOu are looking on a pagan or a Christian work. 
There are the SHlTIe fabulous auimals in both, -the same 
graceful curves,-the same foliage, fruit, and flowers. Birds 
a Gone. Eliberit. c, XXXYi. The Council was held .\.D, 305. See 
Bingham, B. viü, c. viij, 
 Ü, 
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appear in both; and the peacock, (so common in heathen 
fi'escoes,) is found to have been appropriated by the early 
Christians, whether in allusion to the all-seeing eyes of 
GOD, or not, I venture not to declare. 
But more frequently, the subject tells its own tale. The 
Good Shepherd, (in a well-known fresco in the Cemetery of 
Callistus,) is seen with a lamb on bis shoulders,-two sheep 
being at his feet. From tbe smitten rock on either side a 
figure rudely drawn is catching the water i. his hands: and 
two sheep are in front of either. Close your ears to those 
amiable and highly imaginatiye enthusiasts who, in that rude 
fresco, pretend to discover that "one of the two sheep is 
listening attentively, not quite understanding as yet, but 
meditating, and seeking to understand. The other turns his 
tail. It is an unwelcome subject, and be will have nothing 
to do with it. On the other side, one of the two sheep is 
drinking in all that 11e hears with sinlplicity and affection; 
tIle other is eating grass; he has something else to do. He 
is occupied with the cares, &c., of this world.''' I 
am not insensible to the Inel'its of a painting, slow at catch- 
ing an allusion, or unÎlnaginative. But I hesitate not to say 
that all this kind of thing, (of which you hear so much in 
the Catacombs!) is mere moonshine. "Turning his tair. 
the sheep certainly Ù;; but the design of the animal in so 
doing, und that of the artist, I should think were almost 
upon a par . . . Let this suffice. Such ingenuity, instead of 
dignifying the subject, renders it only a matter of ridicule; 
and, like Romish fictions in general, can result in nothing 
so much as in producing disbelief of things which are really 
worthy of credit. The early Christian Frescoes, (as one 
would have expected,) are as rude as the early Christian 
Sculptures, and as the early Christian Inscriptions. 
The favourìte representations in fresco (whether by allu- 
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sive symbol or actual design) are still, (as before,) the 
smitten Rock,-the miracle of the loaves and fishes, -the 
Good Shepherd,-the Sacrifice of Isaac,-the receiving of 
the Law, - the history of Jonnh. J tried in vain to 
ascertain the respective frequency of these representations. 
Elsewhere, I should say that tIle Good ShejJlterd is de- 
cidedly the favourite subject: on the inscribed slabs for 
instance. . . . . The remark may be worth introducing in 
this place, that t11e last chapter of St, John's Gospel brings 
to vie,v two great Scripture images,-typical of the 1\linis- 
terial office: (1) The Fisherman, (2) The Shepherd. Botl" 
were favourites with the early Church. But whereas the 
fish, the anchor, &. c. decidedly emerged into greatest pro- 
n1inence then: the Pastoral image is that to which the 
Church has since shown the most abiding attachment, as 
well as aln10st exclusively preferred, 
There is a third class of works of early Christian Art,- 
namely spe-Ímens of gilded Glass. The exact origin and 
history of tl1ese very curious objécts I do not know. They 
are not uncommon at Rome, (indeed, there is in the Vati- 
can a large collection of them,) though I have only seen 
balf-a-dozen specimens in this country. Bet\\een two cir- 
cular pieces of glass, (varying in diameter from the size of 
a shilling to the size of a saucer,) a head, a figure, or a 
composition of n1any figures, is executed in gilding. The 
P. Garucci has published an admirable folio volume o
 the 
subject, which deserves to be far better known in England 
than it actua.lly is. a These relics were sometimes intro- 
duced into drinking-cups,-sonletimes they are found to have 
been attached to the graves of the dead. One, as large as a 
florin, I remember especially, of dark blue glass, mounted 
in bronze, like a locket, (representing a figure carrying a 
a. retri Antic-hi, &c. 
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circular object;) which is stated to have been,-" Repert. in 
Cemet. Priscillæ via Saleria adfixulll sepulchro." I never 
saw any which I should have thought so old as the fourth 
century; but judicellt peritiores. It is hard to pronounce 
with certainty on such objects. I cannot but suspect, how- 
ever, that when Tertullian, in a well-known place, cites a 
representation of " the Good Shepherd" on a chalice which 
was brokell,8 it must be 1iO this kind of manufacture tbat 
11e alluc1es,-On the special chai'acteristics of this style of 
Art, I forbear to enlarge, for it "Would lead me much too 
far. 'Vith the exception, however, of the effigies of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, now brought into marked, (and equal,) 
prominence, there is nothing wl1Ïch essentially distinguishes 
tbe symbolism of the l T etri from those of frescoed 'wall or 
sculptured sarcophagus. I wil1, however, before discarding 
these curious glass objects, describe a few, and give you the 
words inscribed upon them, 
A female figure between two saints. Aboye and below,- 
ANNES ZESES: on the sides,-PETRvs, PAYLVS. Another, 
inscribed abOVe,-AGNE: on the sides, as before, 
The raising of Lazarus, repeated seven times: once 
inscribed,-PIE zEsEs.-The healing of the Paralytic.- The 
miracle of the loaves, twice repeated.- The miracle at Cana, 
thrice repeated. 
A female figure with arms extended. Above,- :\IARA. 
St. Paul and St. Peter, crowned by a little figure. 
Around, - DIG
ITAS AMICORV
I VIVAS CV
I TVIS ZESES. 
Another, where the little figure is inscribed,-cRISTVS, 
Around a good shepherd, the legend,-DIGl\IT.\S A
II- 
CORV1\! VIVAS CY
[ TVIS FELICITER. 
St. Peter and S1. Paul recur perpetually. 
Four heads: inscribed severally, - SIMO
: DAMAS: 
PETRVS: FLORVS, 


a See Bingham, lit sllpra. 
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Four other heads: inscribed several1y,-PASTOR: DAMAS: 
PETRVS: PAVLVS. 
A figure striking the rock, inscribed,-PETRYs. 
Two figures, inscribed LA VRENTIVS and CRISPRANVS (?) 
-Around them,- HILARIS VIVAS CVM TVIS FELICITEH, 
SEMPER REFRIGER1S 1M PACE DEI. 
A circle of glass, inscribed,- L VCI PIE ZESES CVM: TVIS. 
Six figures standing on an inscribed (but illegible) central 
ring: an inscribed In bel against each. Three only are 
legible,-LvcAs: PETRVS: IVLIVS. 
Two figures sitting, inscl'ibed,- SVSTVS: TIMOTEVS. A 
little figure above, crowning them. 
Two figures standing; inscribed,-TIMOTEVS: SYSTVS. 
Two figures: in a wreath, between them, the 'Words 
SIMON: IOHANES, (written backwards.) 
A man standing between six others, who are carpenter- 
ing: inscribed,-DEDALLI SPES TVA . . . NE ZESES. It was 
found in 1731, "in Cemeterio S. Saturnini mart., via 
Salaria." 
A head: inscribed,-MARCELLINVS. 

r'wo men boxing: a third behind them. lnscribed,- 
ASELLVS: CONTANTIVS. 
A man standing, holding a book: inscribed,-IN 1\OMIl\E 
LA VRENTI: Yl . . . TO . . . . AS. 
A woman and child, and a man: above,-PIE ZESE8. 
A woman and man: (husband and wife?) inscribed,- 
:MAXIMA VIVAS CV
f DEXTRO. 
A woman anel man, inscribed,-PIE ZESES. 
A woman and man, crowned by a little figure of our 
LORD: inscribed,-DVLCIS ANIMA VIVAS. 
Adam and Eve, thrice repeated. 
Noah in the ark. 
Abraham offering up Isaac: inscribed,-HILA.RIS ZESES 
CVM T\
S SPES. 
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.Jonah bpneath tIle gourd. 
The Good Shepherd. 
It is l1igh time to bring these remarks to a conclusion.- 
On a review of all that has gone before, the representations 
which are found to have enjoyed greatest favour with the 
early believers, do, I confess, somewhat surprise me. I do 
not remember in the Patristic 'Writings any such predomi- 
nance of allusion as would ha-ve prepared me to find these 
particular subjects emerging into such marked preference. It 
will be a pleasure, hereafter, to watch for passages like that 
in the Fourth Carthaginian Council (A ,D. 254) where allu- 
sion is made to Daniel and the tliTee cldldreJl ; a a reference 
which seems to show that the intention of those designs is 
not, (as I should have thought,) to typify our LORD'S de- 
scent into Hen, but rather to symbolise the victory of Faith, 
in the constancy, even unto death, of His foIlowers,- Out 
of all the possible Old Testament subjects, to find that the 
story of Jonah (23), 1\10ses striking the rock (21) or re- 
ceiving the Law (4), Daniel among lions (14), the Creation 
of )Iau (1 J) and his Fall (10), Abraham offering Isaac (J 1), 
and the three Children in the furnace (4), should enjoy 
special favúur,-is certainly somewhat singular. It occa- 
sions less astonishment to find that the miracles of our 
LORD which stand out most conspicuous are,
the loaves 
and fishes (20), the blind man healed (ì9), tbe water made 
wine (16), Lazarus (16), the Paralytic (12), the bloody 
issue (8). On the other hand, that the events selected from 
our LORD'S life should be Eîs Apprehension (20), St. 
Peter's Denial (14), the visit of the 
lagi (II), and the 
Triumphal Entry (6),-very reasonably, I think, surprises 
one. 'Ye should have expected to see more often portrayed 
a Reliquiæ, iü. lOö-7.-Bingham refers to other representa,tiolls 
alluded to by Augusüne. (Ct Sllpra, 
 7.) 
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the \Tirgin and Child, (a subject which is all but unknown:) 
the Baptism, the Temptation, or tbe Transfiguration, (none 
of which are known ever to occur.) Above aU, one would 
have looked for the Crucifixion.-which is altogether with- 
out eXHulple. N ei ther the Entoll1 bn1ellt, nor indeed hardly 
any of the favourite subjects of n10dern Christian Art, 
make part of the symbolism of the primitive age, The 
omission strikes me as exceedingly interesting, Hardly can 
it require to be added that the treatnlent of these several 
subjects is utterly undevotional, and the manner of repre- 
senting our Blessed LORD, most unworthy; although of 
course nothing was ever less intended than irreverence. 
But it is well worth observing, (and with this I shall con- 
clude,) that the taste and ten1per of tlie ancient and of tI,e 
1JtoderJl Church ot' Rome, stanù out in wondrous contrast 
here. 'Vhat traces are there of tbe :ßlariolatry which at 
present prevails in the seat of the Papacy? \Vhere is the 
pre-eminence given to St. Peter? How COlnes it to pass 
tbat there is no allusion to Ids exclusive possession of the 
keys? 'Vhy do the words "TII es Petrlls:' appear 1/0- 
!Dltel'e? \Vhy are there no Rllusions to Purgatory,-to 
the worship of Saints,-or indeed to anything that is 
Romish? \Vhy does the Blessed 'Virgin 'Jle
'e,. once nppear 
on the oldest monuments? \Ve find Popes named like the 
humblest Bishops,-allusions to only two Sacraments,- 
hints that the cup was for the Laity,-evidence of a luarried 
Clergy. No! the relnajn
 of early Christian 
Art, like the most venerable of the Patristic writings, are 
one loud protest against the corruptions of modern Roman- 
ism. The favourite appeal to the Christians of the Cata- 
combs, is absolutely fatal. If those primitive believers could 
revisit the e
th, they would walk away with horror fron1 the 
column of the Piazza di Spagna which commmllorates .c the 
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new dogma." How shocked would they be to find the Blessed 
Yìrgin everywhere, and her adorable SON scarcely anywhere 
at all! They would be impatient of the many human objects 
of worship wbich keep HIM so nearly out of sight. Those 
})uge statues under tl]e dome of St. Peter's, of Veronica, 
Helena, and Longinus, would confound them. The bronze 
figure of the Saint,-(especially if he had his smart robes 
on,)-would fill them with consternation. 'Vhat would they 
say when they beheld his foot well-nigh kissed away by his 
many devotees
-the Bishop of Ron1e himself setting the 
example? They would inquire what the inscrip- 
scription over every church-door, (" lndulgentia plenaria 
pro vivis et mortuis,") IJleant: and when they were 
told, they would reject the evidence of their senses. 
How would they testify their indignation at the promise of 
deliverance to any believer's soul out of Purgatorial pain, 
for whom l\1ass should be celebrated at one particular altar? 
Surely, those ancient men would move in one 
goodly company towards that gate, where the thoroughfares 
of Rome seem to converge. They would repair to a well- 
known buiìding outside the Porta del Fopolo, (which looks 
more like a low theat1'e,-or a novel race-stand,-or a petty 
club-house,-o.r a genteel barn,-than a Church): and in 
the Ritual there daily practised, - in the Eucharist there 
weekly celebrated,-they would recognise the lineaments of 
the public service of their o\Vn best days; not assuredly 
to be recognised elsewhere at Rome. .And" 'Vhat do ye 
here?" they would ask. And when one of our own people 
made answer that we have been expelled "without the gate" 
"bearing HIS reproach," -I can anticipate the terrible l'e- 
joinder. . Right sure am I that the l\lartyrs of that 
primitive age now carry palms with our own Ridley, and 
Cranmer, and Latimer! As once they confessed the self- 
same pure faith, so now they all rejoice in the same Beatific 
s 
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presence,-wear the same white robe,-and rejoice in the 
same amarantine crown! 


Oriel, Dec. 13, ] 860. 


P.S.-I subjoin, (not knowing where to introduce it,) a 
representation on a small stone, preserved in the l\luseum 
Kircherianum. The man is dressed somewhat like Euporus, 
at p. 191. But what does he hold in his hand? and what 
is it which rests on those trestles? If he were not grasping 
that staff (?), one would have been inclined to suggest that 
tbe artist might have intended to represent a priest officiat- 
ing at an altar-table. Is he l)ouring something into a kind 
of jug? ' 


'It . - 
...' È
-" 
1 \ ...., 
0\0 a 
.. , - 
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SIGHTS OF RO)[E.-THE CAR
IVAL,-THE VATICAN STATUE-GALLERY,- 
PAI
TI
GS,-A VISIT DESCRIBED TO THE )IOXASTERY OF S, GREGORIO. 
-A YISIT TO THE CHURCH A
D COXYEXT OF S, OXOFRIO,-A WALK Dl 
THE GHETTO, OR JEWS' QUARTER. 


To the Rev. Artltur Oleveland Ooxe. 


l\I Y dear Coxe, 
Let me inscribe this letter to you. 1 know of no one in 
England who will understand me better; and it is a plea- 
sure to shake hands with you, even thus, across the Atlantic. 
It may seem strange, but it is true, that some of the 
sights of Rome from which I anticipated most pleasure, and 
to which 1 looked forward with most interest, afforded me 
but a moderate degree of gratification; whi]e many an 
object, of which 1 had never heard the name, or which at 
all events inspired me with least curiosity, filled my heart 
to overflowing with delight. For instance. From my boy. 
hood, 1 had heard about the Carnival; and real1y 1 hastened 
to tIle Corso, on my first arrival at Rome, (16th February,) 
with downright dete'J"llZiJlutioJl. to be pleased. The day was 
the reverse of bright and joyous. (Inùðed," Italian skies" 
belong to the Sllnzmer months in Italy,- as elsewhere,) 
But there were crimson hangings depending from the bal- 
conies, crowded windows, and two counter-streams of holi- 
day faces in open carriages, with occasional gay dresses and 
a considerable quantity of flowers. "And so," (I said to 
myself,) "I am actually going, at last, to see the Carni" 
. But here, a shower of chalk pills, (bullets rather,) 
s 2 
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miscalled cOJlfettl
, checked my enthusiasm, and almost 
broke my hat. I cllanged my position, in order to get out 
of the way of the enemy's fire, but the foe was everywhere. 
To be brief; I retreated up the Condotti, as white and 
dusty as a miller; wondering extremely at the manners of 
the country, and at a loss to divine tbe point of the joke. 
. . . I am not saying that this was the end of my ex- 
perience of the Carnival; or (thanks to 1\11'. Knight) of my 
acquaintance with the 'ratiúllale of what was doubtless, 
forty years ago, a charming spectacle; but we, (your 
countrymen" my dear Coxe, and mine,) have done our best 
to spoil a species of entertainment which we do not (or did 
not) quite understand; and, (to conclude,) the Carnival is 
no longer the thing it was; but, on the contrary, a very 
slow affair,-especially to a man who ,veal'S a black hat. 
Even the Vatican statue-gallery, (if I may speak with 
entire honesty,) disappointed me. Amid acres of so-so 
statues, and nanleless busts, the eye wanders in vain for 
something to admire indeed. It finds all it craves, I grant, 
in the Apollo, and the Laocoon, and the Torso: but it 
faints and grows weary long before it reaclles those famous 
works. The critical faculty begins to flag, after it has been 
exercised upon so many hundred objects, few of which are 
very good, and none of which are first-rate. To discover, 
(as a keen eye does everywhere,) traces of modern band- 
ling, is a sad discouragerílent. The beautiful little head of 
the young Augustus, (very ]ike the type of the youthful 
Napoleon,) has been chiselled all over, I am persuaded, by 
a modern hand, The tooling of the cinquecento artists is 
to be traced in every direction. So many supplementa] 
noses, fingers, feet, hands, arms, heads,-at last annoy you. 
I cannot say that I was impatient for my second visit. 
1Iuch as the paintings in Rome delighted me, a strange 
feeling of disappointment was luingled with the contem- 
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plation of many of them. On the whole, they are not in 
good condition. In the loggie of Raphael,-the little 
designs I mean, on the ceiling of an external corridor of 
the 'T atican,-ll'IIO will pretend tu tell 111e that he can re- 
cognise any trace u-ltalet'er of the exquisite hand of the 
mighty painter? They are simply unlovely wrecks of what 
must have been beautiful once; but what is certainly beau- 
tiful no longer. 
I am not about to say that St. Peter's disappointed me ; 
for really it did not. I remember trembling with expec- 
tation, as I tried to heave aside the mat which covers the 
door; and being almost too agitated to effect my purpose. 
When at last I stood at the end of that transcendent shrine, 
and considered where I was, and what I was beholding,- 
'Wonder and delight quite overcame me. But to go to Rome 
and to adlnire St. Peter's, is a sufficiently inevitable pro- 
ceeding. All I meant by my opening statement was, that I 
often experienced most pleasure where I was promised least; 
and l'ice versâ. 
I will describe to you one of those incidents, (of which a 
visit to ROlne is full!) which n1ake no great show on paper, 
but which affect the imagination very powerfully; and give 
a man of any taste or feeling the keenest and 1110st abiding 
sensations of delight. 
You are requested to imagine that it is a lovely afternoon 
in April, and that you have been inviteù by 
Iajor Reynolds 
and his sister to occupy the vacant half of their carriage; 
and to tell them whither you would like them to drive you. 
You leave the route to them,-for almost everything is new 
to you. . . . . How glad you are to find the carriage pro- 
ceeding in the dirèction of the Furun1! There is hardly 
any locality in Home like fllat; or rather there is nOlle. 
And presently, emerging ii'om narrow streets, you find your- 
self among those n1any remains of ancient temples,-the 
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Capitol behind, and the Coliseum full in front. How 
ruddy and glorious! The scene is animated too; for 
though this is part of ancient Rome, and though JOu 
are actually alllong the Seven Ilills, (the Palatine to the 
right, the Esquiline to the left,) yet modern Rome, in all 
its motley and picturesque variety, is to be seen here, 
taking its afternoon walk. The descent of t.he Campo 
Vaccino is marked; and the accelerated wheels soon whirl 
JOu successively through the arch of Titus, and the arch 
of Constantine. You are rolling along the Via di S. Gre- 
gorio, and gazing to the right over the ruins of what was 
once the Palace of the Cæsars. Presently, to the left, on 
the slope of the Cælian, at some little distance from the 
road, among trees, and crowning a tall flight of steps, you 
catch sight of a classic picturesque façade, of rich yellow 
travertine, - (apparently of a Church,) - with iron gates 
in front. You request that the carriage may be stopped; 
ascertain from your friends that yonder is the Church of 
S. Gregorio, and from 1\Iurray's handbook that it was 
"founded in the seventh century on the site of the family 
mansion of Gregory the Great; " after which, full of 
thoughts of Augustine the monk, and of Canterbury, you 
are soon making short work of the long rlight of steps, and 
requesting admission into the square court in front of what 
proves to be a l\Ionastery. 
You find 
ourself, in fact, at the entrance of a kind of 
cloister; with rooms above, and below, a colonnade, con- 
taining many fine and interesting tombs; one, of a cele- 
brated Englishman, Sir Edward Carne, Cranmer's colleague 
in 1530. a But before entering, you glance right and left, 
and notice on either hand a slab of inscribed marble,-let 
into the wall, according to the established Roman fashion. b 
a. See ][urray, p. 144. 
b Besides an inscription to commemorate H,R,H. the Prince of 
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The inscription to your right relates the story of the locality. 
Gregory the Great not only lived, but was once Abbot 
here. The religious house fell into neglect however until 
1573, when it was converted into a Camaldolese Convent; 
and is now the head-quarters of the Order. On your left, 
you read as folloW's :- 
"Ex hoc monasterio prodierunt S. Gregorius 
L Fun- 
dator et parens: S. Eleutherius Ab.: Hilarion Ab.: 8. 
Allgustinu8 .dnglor. Apostol.: S. Laurentius Oantuar. 
Arcltiep.: S. .J.l1ellitlls LOlldillell. Ep. 1110X Arcldep. 
Calltl/ar.: S. Justus EjJ. Rojfensis: S. Paulinus Ep. 
Eborac.: S, 1\laximianus Syracusan. Ep.: SSe Antonius, 

ferulus, et J oannes, Inonachi.: S. Petrus Ab. Cantuar: 
HOllorius Archiep. Cantuar.: J\Iarillianus ...-\.rchiep. Raven.: 
Probus Xenodochi lerosolymit. Curator a S. Gregorio 
elect.: Sabinus Callipolit. Ep.: Felix J\Iessanen. Ep.: Gre- 
gorius Diac.: Card. S. Eustac. Hic etiam diu vixit 
I. Gre- 
gori 1\later S. Silvia: hoc maxinle colenda quod tantum 
pietatis
 sapientiæ, et doctrinæ lumen pepererit." 
'Vhat a shrine for an Englishman to visit! . . ,. In 
that far land, in that quiet nook, amid so many venerable 
associations, with one's eye and heart yet teeming with 
historical images ;-on such a delicious afternoon of early 
Spring too, when the fresh vegetation was telling of resur- 
rection unto life, and recalling GOD'S constancy and faith- 
fulness amid the many indications of decay and deatb by 
'Vales' ascent into the ball of St. Peter's, (which is one of a long 
series. and might have been expected,) I was not a little stI'uck "\\ith 
the following instance of priyate good taste, A certain Cav. Guidi 
has a little collection of antiques on the Via Appia. Over his gate- 
way is an inscl'Ïption recording a visit with which he was honoured 
by the Pope, On the left as you enter, you read;- 
Ad onore e per memoria del giorno xxx Aprile MDCCCLIX, riel quale il 
PrÙlcipe Alberto, e' di GaZl
s onoró q
sto luogo, il Oav, G. B. Guidi 
pose. 
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whicb one was surrounded ;-you will not wonder at the 
strange pang of pleasure which I experienced. It was in 
vain that I reminded myself that the inscription before me 
was evidently not two centuries old, and that perhaps it was 
somewhat apocryphal also: in vain that, on crossing the 
court and reaching the Church, I saw inscribed above the 
door,_H Divo Andreæ et l\Iagno Gregorio, Congreg. Carnal. 

IDLXXVII ;" and said to myself,-Only built in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, JOu see! . . . . I could think of nothing 
1)t1Ì the details I had met with at the entrance; and kept 
repeating to myself,-" Out of this monastery went forth 
Gregory the Great, [whose Sacramentary I am so fond of 
turning over;] and Augustine, the Apostle of the English, 
and Lawrence, and 
Iel1itus, and Honorius, Archbishops of 
Canterbury; Paulinus, Archbishop of York; and Justus, 
Bishop of Rochester, [about every one of whom there 
fife so many, and such interesting particulars related 
by Bede. Paulinus, especiaHy, I seem to know per- 
sonally.ar' And then, (my fancy once fairly awake,) I 
straightway saw two venerable figures, in deep converse, 
gliding before us in the gravel-walk. (1Vhat need to tell 
.you, my dear Coxe, that these were none other than the 
great Gregory and Augustine ?) I listened to their conver- 
sation, (an ungentlemanly trick, but unavoidable under the 
circumstances,) and found that it was of England they 
were talking! Gregory was relating how he had been 
dreaming of l'ekindling the lamp of Christianity in these 
realms; and Augustine was listening to him tÎ1nidly, and 
speculating on the possible results of such an expedition. 


a "Vir Iongæ staturæ, paululum incurvus, nigro capillo, facie 
luacilellta, naso ac1unco pertenni, yenerabi1is SilllUl et terribilis 
aspectu,"-Bede's Hiðt. Eccl. lib. II. c, Àvi -The English reader 
will do wen to turn to Dr, Hook's interesting Lifes of the ..drch.- 
Lislwps uf Canteruury, vol, i. 1). 107, 
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Suddenly, I recollected that life tltree were the remote result 
of Augustine's journey; and it seemed as if thé thirteen 
hundred years of interval had shrivelled to a span. H How 
strange," (I said to n1yself,) "that between tIJe very same 
box-hedges which once heard Gregory and Augustine talk- 
ing, we three pilgrim AJl!/li JJ - But here the meditation 
grew indistinct, for common sense whispered, -" Come, 
come. Not the s{une box-hedges, anyhow! How call Jon 
give way to your imagination, and talk such nonsense? U 
. . . . But enough of this. I will not go on to describe 
Gregory's marble chair, or the cell where he used to sleep, 
or the marble table whereat he used to feed every clay twelve 
beggars,-which is preserved in the left- hand of three small 
sacred edifices, at the end of a pretty little garden adjoining; 
and (between thirteen crosses) is inscribed as follows :- 


Bis sellos !tic Gregorills pascebat egentes, 
Angelus et decimus-tertius accubuit. 


These three chapels are dedicated severally to S. Barbara, 
S. Andrew, and S. Silvia; and the frescoes (by Guido and 
Dominichino) in the central one would alone be well worth 
a visit; to say nothing of an admirable altar-piece, painted 
on stone by Pomeraggio. But I \vil1 not describe any of 
these things; for they are not the things which made the 
afternoon of April Ðth so memorable to me. It was the 
pilgrim sentiment, the purely English, feeling,a the home 


a The following inscription, let into the wall at the back of the 
Barberini Palace, is probably well kllmyn: but it was llew to me; and 
once more, kindlecllnany a thought of home :- 


1'1 . CLAVDIO . CÆS AVGVSTO PONTIFICI :MAX. TR · P . IX . 
COS . V . I
IP . XVI. P . P . SENATVS. POPVL. Q . R . QVOD 
REGES . BRITANNIÆ . .ABSQ . VLLA . IACTVRA . DOl\1VERIT . 
GE
TESQVE . BARBARAS PRI1\1VS INDICIO SVBEGERIT. 
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thoughts, which crowded upon me 8S I crossed a threshold 
which had dOll btless once been crossed by Gregory the 
Great, and by Augustine the monk, and by so many of our 
own early English prelates and ecclesiastics,-tlâs it was, 
and this it is, which makes that one afternoon stand out 
conspicuous among so many! 
Come, I will describe to you a different kind of incident, 
which I can never recall without,-but you shall fill up the 
blank as you please, when you have heard my story. Be as 
merciful in your verdict as you can! 
One evening, returning from St. Peter's, (1\Iarch 19th,) 
I determined to walk home by way of the Trastevere: 
(which is like walking from"\V estminster Abbey into the 
City, through Southwark, instead of going by way of \Vhite- 
hall and the Strand,) I had hardly entered tbe main 
thoroughfare, called" della Longara," when, to the right, on 
an eminence, at the extremity of a long, humble street 
which is built on the 1\fons J aniculus, I beheld a most in- 
teresting structure. It proved to be the Church and Convent 
of S. Onofrio. A more complete picture you can hardly 
imagine, or more inviting to the. pencil. There Tasso ended 
his days, and there (as I speedily ascertained) many objects 
of interest were to be seen. It was nearly five o'clock, and 
I was to dine with the 1\Ia.cbeans (as usual) at half-past six. 
Would it be possible to see the convent first? I trusted to 
t.he never-failing good-nature of my host and hostess,_ and 
concluded that it would. In short, I fiuished my sketch, 
entered the church, found the sacristan, and emerged into 
the little cloister of the Convent. "What curious columns! 
Just wait one monlent!" . . . . . But on looking up from 
my pocket-book, the sacristan was gone. 
I followed in tbe direction of 11Ïs retreating footsteps; 
ejaculated; shouted; all in vain. "vVhere lias the animal 
hid himse]f? Sacristano!.... vVell, if he won't come 
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and show me tI)e way, I must find it alone :" -and without 
more ado, I proceeded to scale the stairs of the Convent. 
A grave-looking personage was descending them in a 
leisurely style. On encountering l1Ïm, I exclaimed im- 
patiently, " Pray, sir, have you seen the sacristan?" " No! 
Isn't he somewhere about?" "He was a moment ago; 
but be IHls given me the slip. I was making a memorandum 
in Jour curious little cloister yonder, when the wretched man 
disappeared:' " You perhaps were wishing to see the Con- 
vent?" " To be sure I was; but the donkey,"-" 'V en," 
(turning on his heel, and beginning to ascend with me,) 
"I will conduct you myself. You would like to see Tasso's 
room, I dare say?" "Tasso's room! \Vby, of course, 
e
'e1"!Jthi17g ! EverJthing you have got, I wish to see, if 
you ,,-ill only kindly show it. Tell me as we walk along, 
please, the constitution of your society. You are called 
Girolamini, after -?" "St. Jerome:' "And these are 
the head -quarters of the Order?" " Yes:' "The chief 
person here is caUed?" "The Prior Genera1." " Pray, 
who comes next?" "The Procurator G-eneral:' " And 
then?" "The Prior of the Convent." "And then? U 
U The Secretary General:' "And then?" "The Vicar:' 
" And then ?" "The master of the Jouth:' "And then ?" 
"Eight frati." "And then?" " 'Yell, I suppose then 
comes the sacristan." "Thank JOu. N ow about your 
hours of prayer. "\V ould you mind t8Hing me at what 
hour you say l\Iatins?" &c" &c., &c. He answered every 
question with exemplary good-nature. 
\Ye had now reached a gallery, (the upper cloister, I 
think,) at the end of which I spied the most exquisite work 
of Leonardo cIa Vinci I had ever beheld. Suclt a sentiment. 
It was the .Yirgin and Child, painted in fresco, with a semi- 
circular top,-- an ecclesiastic kneeling, cap in hand, at her 
side. "Good gracious! what do I see yonder?" . . . . 
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Quite impossible, in short, was it not to rave a little before 
so glorious a work, " You seem to admire it," calmly ob- 
serveù my guide. "Admire it! I never saw anything so 
lovely in Iny life. Yon really must stop while I try to 
clamber up a Ii ttle closer to it ! .. (There was a kind of 
scaffold erected in the n1Ïddle of the cloister, apparently for 
the accomn10dation of an artist,)a . . . . The sacristan now 
reappeared, and I overheard the dialogue. ""\Vhat, yon 
gave him the slip-eh?" "1\1a," (vehemently exclaimed 
the other, in the true Italian style; shrugging his shoul- 
ders and thrusting out his hands) ;-" the man llad been 
drawing in the road; and the ll10ment he got inside the 
cloister, to be at it again! There is no coping with 
such a fello,v !" He seemed quite savage, while the other 
chuckled audibly. " Shall I now show you Tasso's cham- 
ber ?,. . . . And he conducted me round the simple apart- 
ment with great inteIligence. The view frOln the windows 
was superb. In tIle centre of the room, in a glass-case, was 
the poet's lanreated bust,-the face, a mask of wax taken 
from his features after death. Tasso's forehead must have been 
}'en1arkably shaped, He employed an antique cup, (of 
common fabric,) to contain his sand, A girdle of his, con- 
structeù of bark,-a chair which he is said to have used,- 
and an autograph letter, are the cl1Íef additional relics of the 
poet which are preserved here. A le
tden cist, which once 
held llÍs bones, is kept in a glass cupboard. He has peen 
twice disinterred; and now sleeps in a side-chapel, below. 
It was high time to retrace our steps, and I now catecJ1ised 
my conductor almost at the foot of the last flight of stairs. 
There I began to feel for the equivalent of half-a-crown; 
and was doubting whether it would be enough; when a 


a I have !Since heard that this picture was being copied for the 
AnilideI Society,-among whose 11ublications an excellent represen- 
tation of it is to be seen, 
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strange kind of misgiving came over me. " You have reaJly 
shown me round very kindly. Do me the favour to tell me 
to whom I am indebted for so much politeness?"- The 
stranger, who, with do"ncast eyes, was thoughtfully saun- 
tering down the steps at my side, slightly raised his cap 
from his head, and said slowly,-" Your most obedient ser- 
vant,-the Prior General of the Order." 
Only one more of the sights of Rome, and I have done. 
To judge from the impression it has left upon me, there was 
really scarcely anything which moved me so much as a short 
visit to the Glletto, or Jews' quarter. That such a place 
existed, I knew; for I had heard the Piazza di Spagna 
humorously cal1ed "the English Ghetto;" but nothing 
which has transpired concerning it awakened much curiosity. 
At last, I realised the notion that the Ghetto is the name of 
a low part of the city, consisting of two or three small streets, 
exclusively inhabited by Jews; who, until lately, were prohi- 
bited strictly from living in any other part of Rome, You 
will not be at any loss to divine the kind of instinct which, 
shortly after, guided my footsteps in the direction of this 
dwelling-pJace of GOD'S ancient people. I was soon there. 
Little did I think of ever wishing to describe it, and so I made 
no minute observations. I do not remember a gateway: 
(though I have been Eince told of a gateway, surmounted by 
a representation of the Crucified, and the inscription,-" All 
day long I have stretched forth 
ry hands unto a disobedient 
and gainsaying people:") but a sudden turn to the right 
brought me intq a new region. I was clearly in the 'wished- 
for thorougl1fare, In the open shops, on this side, sat girls 
plying their needle: on the other side, were men jabbering 
over their severa' kinds of merchandise. But every face 
bore the same characteristic impress. 
Ien and women 
alike,-little boys and little girls,-were unmistakably of 
the stock of Abraham. Added to the peculiar black eye 
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and sallow complexion, there was that singular cast of 
countenance by which one everywhere recognises a Jew. 
I t must also be added, that there was a look of sadness in 
tbe face of as many as had attained to maturity, which it 
made me sad to witness. 
I had not walked a dozen yards, before rather a pretty 
black-eyed girl, looking up from her embroidery, screamed 
at me,-" Signore, signore! Do you want to see the gran' 
synagoga?" She took me quite aback. "W ell,-yes,-I 
suppose so." But her mother had already bustled out, and 

ith a supplicating kind of obsequiousness, prepared to 
show me the way. "Have you brought the key of t11e 
synagogue?" "0 yes, yes,JJ-waiving off the question. 
"Pray of what country are you? . . . . Ah! Inglese! 
"Do you know Sir 1\loses Montefiore?" Then, in reply 
to some questions,-" Weare an oppressed people. a. There 
are not many of us,-about 5,000." Anrl. then she told me 
something about their principal trades. l\leantime, we were 
watched, and one of us was narrowly scrutinised, by the in- 
mates of every shop we passed; who stared as if a stranger 
was something of a curiosity. " You are quite sure you are 
able to show me the synagogue ? You have got the key? " 
Again she tossed her head and waved her hand, as much as 
to say,- Be quite at your ease on that score! At last she 
halted, and we stood before a very unpromising little portal. 
She struck it with her hand, and a man appeared who asked her 


a It is conllllonly related that the Jews used formerly to be hunted 
down the Corso at the tune of the Carnival,-an indignity which has 
been COllilllutecl for a money payment by which the expense of the 
hOl'se-race is now defì'ayecl. Under Jan. 7th 1ü45, Evelyn relates,-" A 
Sermon was preach'd to the Jews at Ponte Sisto, who are consh"ained 
to sit till the sermon is done: but it is with so nluch malice in their 
countenances, spitting, lnun'ulg, coughing, and Illotion, that it is 
almost Ì1npossible they should hear a word from the preacher." He 
naïvely aclcls,-" A conversion is very rare," (Diary, vol. i. p, 212.) 
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sternly, What business she 11ad there? and a violent alter- 
cation commenced immediately. It was unbearable. "Now 
for goodness' sake be quiet; and I will give you a paul 
apiece. But if you make a row, neither of you shall have 
a farthing." The alternative was quite superfluous. They 
were such friends, that when, (on emerging from the dreary 
little edifice,) I produced a two-paul piece, saying that I had 
no smaller coin,-the custode proposed that I should simply 
transfer it to the woman. . It was almost sickening 
thus to see a faint shadow of the sin of Judas flitting past 
me, and in such a place! 
Anything more deplorable than the" gran' synagoga," you 
cannol imagine. There were three or four persons within it, 
wearing their hats; and one was sitting and gabbling over 
part of the Psalter, in compliance with the condition of a 
certain bequest. Every appointment was tawdry and vile. 
The burnt-out candles, and dead flowers, and disordered 
furniture, and vanished guests of a banqueting-hall, the 
morning after the banquet, are but a faint type of a Jewish 
synagogue to a Christian eye. 
Glad to escape, I sauntered out of the Ghetto by another 
way: a Jew peering at me from every open shop.-" Strange 
and mysterious people,'. I could not help exclaiming to my- 
self; "who carry a veil on their hearts, even unto this day! 
How has that far-sighted imprecation been fulfilled in them! 
-' Slay them not, lest l\ly people forget it; but scatter 
them abroad among the people: a I am able to recognise 
a descendant of Abraham in every face I meet! 
Verily, a change has come over the world within the last 
eighteen centuries; and if one wanted an 'evidence' of the 
Gospel, one might abundantly find it here. \Vhen St. Paul 
visited Rome, these .were still his 'brethren,' b-his very 
'kinsmen,'-" to whom pertained the adoption, and the 
a Ps. lix. 11. b Acts xxviü. 17. 
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glory, anel the covenants, and the giving of the Law, anù the 
service of GOD, and the promises." a He came frOIn Pales- 
tine,-the ancient Canaan: from a land whose inhabitants 
had been expelled by the Children of Israel, in order that 
they might dwell in that good land, and possess it: whereby 
houses 'which they had not builded, and wells which they 
had Dot digged, and vineyards and olive trees which they 
had not planted,-all became theirs. b Behold, it was all a 
type! Into the spiritual Canaan, the spiritual Israel of 
GOD have already entered; and Israel after the flesh,-tlle 
Jew,-has in turn become an outcast. Nay, more. Then 
was there dew on the fleece only, but it was dry upon all 
the earth besides. Now, it is dry only upon the fleece'! 
.LL\.ùraham's spiritual posterity have become as the stars of 
heaven, and as the sand upon the sea-shore innumerable. 
'rhey overspread the world. Here at Rome, the hea(l- 
quarters of \Vestern Christendom, how have the very heathen 
temples become Churches; and all their most precious 
furniture become dedicated to the service of OHRIST ! while, 
in this remote corner of the same city, the forlorn and de- 
spised and persecuted J eW,-as if blinded by excess of 
light,-gropes at noonday, and remains a stranger to the 
things which concern his peace! Exactly are St. Paul's 
words of reproach, addresped to him in this very city, appli- 
cable to him still. And did not the Apostle prophesy 
truly, when he added, tllat "the Salvation of GOD is sent 
nllto the Gentiles, and that they ll'l"ll hear it"
 c . . . . 
'Vith such thoughts I made my way back to my lodging
, 
And with such words I must wish JOu fareweH. 
Frenchay, Dec. 22, 1860. 


a Rom. ix, 4. 
c: Acts xxyili. 25-28, 


b Deut. vi. 10, 11. 
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DEPARTURE FRO)! RO
IE.-JOURXEY TO NAPLES,-THE COPHDJCS.-A 
\lSIT TO PO)lPEII.-THE 
IUSElDI AT NAPLES. 


To Aliss Klligltt. 


Dear 
Iiss Knight, 
I cannot tel] you how sorry I was to leave Rome. I had 
experienced so much kindness there from many, and grown 
so fond of a few, that a keen pang of personal severance was 
superadded to every other painful sentiment. Then, I had 
enjoyed myself so much, (as you know,) and in so many new 
and de]ightful ways; acquainted myself with so many novel 
objects of deepest interest, and become introduced to so 
many wonders of ancient and modern Art; that the thought 
that in a few hours I should turn my back upon it all, and 
post off, as fast as I could, in an opposite direction, quite 
unmanned me. The colours, I thought, never looked so 
lovely as on that day, nor the common sights so engaging. 
There is a marvellous warmth of tint and picturesqueness of 
outline everywhere south of .A.vignon, and certainly through- 
out Italy, which, seen through the pure atmosphere even of 
a great city like Rome, inexpressibly gratifies a northern eye 
which has any sense of beauty. And then, tbe associations 
which at Rome every sight awakens, are of so lofty a cha- 
racter! To walk from my lodgings in the Via Sistina over 
the Pincian to our dear Church, always bathed my soul in 
a sea of pleasure. 
What need to tell you, that I found it possible to be an 
English-Catholic-aye, to the very back-bone,-at Rome; 
T 
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and yet to feel no bitterness whatever against the people; 
but on the contrary to wish well to them very heartily? I 
could look upon their religion with the largest measure of 
consideration and indulgence; and yet feel unable even to 
understand that mysterious iniquity,-a divided heart. I 
found I could invent excuses for almost (not quite) every- 
thing they do: forgive almost (not quite) everything I saw. 
(The column which commemorates the uncatholic dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception gave me so much pain that 
I used always try to look the other way.) And so, when 
the time came for departure, though I knew very well tbat I 
was looked upon as a heretic by as many as knew me, the 
sense of our true position quite enabled me to overcome any 
unkindly sentiment: while the consciousness that I felt 
towards Rome and Romanism a little more indulgently 
than they altogether deserved, imparted to those last mo- 
ments a sincerer sentiment of regret than I suspect is 
usually felt by traveHers leaving Rome; mingled with a 
deeper tone of sorrow than I could altogether excuse in 
myself or explain.- To be brief, I had lingered in the 
Vatican, (as explained in my third Jetter,) so unreasonably, 
that I was almost glad to find that there was no time left for 
any sentimental regrets. I whirled through the well-known 
streets past the house in which Raphael died, and past 
Hadrian's imperishable to
nb,-over the Ponte S. Angelo, 
(such a charming specimen of bad taste, I always thought 
it!) and along the narrow thoroughfare which leads to the 
English quarter,-full of distracting recollections. Codex 
B. and my unpacked linen were certainly uppermost in 
my thoughts. N ext came the sights which remained still 
unseen, and the objects which I was straining my eyes 
in every direction to get a.nother glance at; the duties un- 
fulfilled or discharged imperfectly, and the faces I was about 
to behold for the last time; the kindnesses I had expe- 
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rienced from so many, and the promised calls which were no 
longer possible. How confused and agitated it all made 
me ! I seemed to have done so little, and yet so much, in 
those months. But, as I have said, there was no time for 
reflection; bare1y for regret. As I scrambled up the long 
flight of familiar steps leading to the Trinità de' 1Ionti, 
(drawing my breath audib1y like one half-choked,) the 
memory of the many times I had descended those same 
steps with my heart full of glee, came back upon me; 
while the vision of that mere torso of a beggar, "BOll 
giorllo," as he propelled himself in the direction of my 
footsteps, not to ask, but to telegrap/j for one last bajocco, 
grew confused and hazy through the mist of rising tears. 
\Vell : the parting scene was in the Corso, on the golden 
afternoon of l\Iay 21st; and my excellent friend }'lr. 
l\facbean saw me depart from Rome with the courier for 
Naples. \Vhen once fairly off, sad as I felt, pleasure I think 
predominated over every other sentiment as I proceeded in 
the well-known direction of St. John Lateran, and beheld yet 
once more so many glories of old Rome, It was a delicious 
evening. The ruddy Coliseum was what struck and awed me 
chiefly, as I came down the declivity by which it is ap- 
proached, and beheld it, framed as it were, by the window in 
front of the carriage. N ext, the mountains came to view, 
looking passing beautiful. Frascati shone out in front 
through a delicate pink haze; and nearer yet, on my left 
hand, the long line of aqueducts was seen stretching in 
broken grandeur, over the Campagna. How many pleasant 
recollections did 1\Ionte Cavi awaken! and I could dis- 
tinctly trace the curved lip of the Lake of Albano, though 
the town itself was not to be seen. Something told me that 
I could not be looking at those scenes for the last time, I 
began, moreover, already, (fickle mortal!) to think of the 
pleasure which awaited me whither I was going; and to say 
T 2 
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the truth, I was so very tired that as soon as it grew dark I 
fell fast asleep. 
I could scarcely forgive myself in the morning for having 
slept past "Appii forum and the three taverns," but so it 
was. "\Ve were at Terracina, the ancient Anxur. I expected 
from Horace's epithet that the cliffs would be white. They 
proved grey and ruddy. How interesting was every common 
object beheld through the pure atmosphere of that early 
morning! A little boy and girl were standing in the middle 
of a flock of couchant goats, black and white. There was 
also a party of men, habited in the genuine costume of the 
country, mounted on donkeys. The background of the 
picture was formed by the soft and quiet waters of the 
}'fediterranean sea. An abundance of brushwood and a 
forest of ilex, completed the scene. 
l\iany were the classical objects one caught sight of as 
one hastened along! At Epitaphio, the frontier-town of the 
Papal States, the women carried two-handled pitchers on 
their heads, exactly a
 they carried them 2000 years ago 
when they called them "amphoræ:' F ondi, the walls of 
which are of Cyclopean nlasonry, is paved with large stones, 
in the ancient fashion, to the present day. (Here, by the bye, 
I was shown what had been the grave of Thumas Aquinas, 
-beneath the altar in a crll adjoining the still and sweet 
cloisters of S. Dominica,) Further on, the collars of the 
horses recalled the ancient type: the method of driving tl1f
e 
and even four horses abreast, is clearly a practice which 
has prevailed in this district ever since a quadriga was a 
familiar sight. As for the amount of gesticulation and 
melodrama in every ordinary communication between man 
and man, it is truly striking! 
There seemed in fact a marked change of race on getting 
into the Neapolitan States. There was, at all events, 8 
marked change of n1anners. The beggars were not so much 
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the systeu1atic nuisance they had been at Rome, as a curious 
combination of the ruffian and the buffoon. The scenery 
too was more exquisite than anything we had left behind us. 
Such delicious delicacy in the air tints! Such marvellous 
softness and beauty in all the lights and shadows! Gaeta 
was a particularly beautiful object,-a large circular hill 
surmounted by a circular fortress, and a fortified town at its 
base, rising in beauty above a sapphire sea. Surely no 
lovelier view can be found than that which is visible fron1 
the Hotel of the Villa di Oicerone, so called from the cele- 
brated Formian \Tilla of Oicero! Groves of olive and fig- 
trees, lerllon and orange were for ever coming to view; 
aloes fringed the way; and the pomegranates were in 
blossom. Beyond, in captivating beauty, spread the caln1 
waters of the :\Iediterranean which yielded a delightful 
breeze: and the Island of Ischia, like a grey shadow, rose 
above it. Olose to 
Iinturnæ there is an aqueduct con- 
sisting of about 150 arches which spans the plain,-an 
exquisite object. At last we reached Naples. ,r esuvius, 
(a ' great imposter' certainly,) was smoking sublimely. How 
strange is the sensation when one beholds for the first tin1e 
the original of an outline with which pictures have made 
one entirely fan1Ìliar! The red-hot lava which is for ever 
slowly streaming down the mountain-side has the appear- 
ance, at night, of the ignited soot in a chimney. 
\Vhat a contrast there is between ROllle and Naples! The 
one, thoughtful and grand; the other, full of modern shops, 
and life, and bustle. If one may compare great things with 
small, it is like exchanging Ohester for Liverpool. The 
novelty was amusing; but it was a dreary exchange. As 
before remarkeù, the very people are unlike. On a broi1ing 
day they seemed to find a strange kind of bliss in tearing 
along at a mad speed in a peculiar vehicle which is neither 
car, cart, nor carriage, and in which they contrive to sit in 
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all manner of picturesque attitudes; the horse decked out 
to an extremity, and apparently enjoying the fUD the n10st. 
But I had not been six }1ours in Naples before I became 
fully aware of the political volcano which was soon to mani- 
fest itself there. Two Neapolitans, on the way to La Cava, 
soon entered into conversation with me, and the younger 
drew an outline of political wrong and individual suffering 
which quite amazed me. One t11Ïng alone was inexplicable, 
-namely how t11ey could venture to speak so openly on the 
subject; and I expressed my surprise, asking whether it 
,vas safe so to trust a stranger. "He and I," said the 
speaker, pointing to his companion, "are sworn friends, 
and you are an E'JlfllísluJlan." . . . . I must not forget to 
add that 
1:ariolatry is far less conspicuous at Naples than 
at Rome; but it soon became plain that everything in the 
way of ecclesiastical splendour, I had left behind me. In 
connection with what went before as to the many lingering 
traces of the ancient times in these parts, it should be 
added that the boatmen who rowed us from Amalfi to 
Sorrento, employed the very method of rowing described by 
Thucydides, -the oar being connected by a thong with an 
upright peg inserted into the side of the boat. The men 
did not pull, but puslled the oar. 
A sight, however, which greeted me on entering the 
Cathedral of Sorrento interested me far more. Some 
masons who were at work there, employed a basket .of 
the following form;- 
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On inquiry, it proved that this basket is caUed cijfano. I 
ascertained that the appellation is confined to baskets of 
this peculiar shape, varying in size from a smaU dish-cover 
to a small clothes-basket. The reader of the Greek Testa- 
ment, or of the Vulgate, will have already anticipated the 
suggestion that we are thus shown tbe kind of basket into 
which the fragments of the five loaves were gathered, after 
our LORD'S great miracle of feeding the multitudes. The 
English reader may be glad of the information that the 
description of basket into which, on the two occasions 
recorded in the Gospel, the fragments of the two miraculous 
meals were gathered, is accurately marked as well as care- 
funy distinguished. 3 The fragments of the :five loaves were 
gathered into KÓrþLVOl, (copltini,) the shape of which is 
unknown. But who can doubt that the basket in question 
was of the shape here represented; and that the denomina- 
tion of litis basket exclusively has Jingered on in a Greek 
colony, where the Jews (who once carried the cophiJlllS as a. 
part of their personal equipment,) formerly lived in great 
nurnbers,-as history, sacred b and profane, conspire to 
prove ? 
Let me conclude this letter by trying to give you some 
idea of Pompeii,-which certainly must be reckoned one of 
the most wonderful sights in the world. I am not going to 
write a wearisome account of a visit which has been made by 
everybody; or to describe in detail fi locality which }1RS 
been already described so abundantly and so welL You 
shall simply have the genuine impressions it made upon one 
to whom it seemed new, though he had read and heard as 
much about it as the generality of those who, after many 


a 8t. l\Iatt, xvi, 9, 10, 8t, J\Iark vüi, 19, 20, 
b "Puteoli," (only a mile or two from Naples!) "where we found 
brethren."-Acts xxvili. 13, 14. 
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years, find themselves in a railwAy-carriage, furnished with a 
ticliet for the adjoining station. The details in this instance 
will be endurable, at least for friendship's sake; ho-wever 
familiar to yourself the original cannot fail to be. 
Yon see nothing of Pon1peii until you actually get there, 
A little steep has been surmounted, and you have \yalked a 
Ettle way, and you find that )'ou have reached a city which 
after having been for nearly 1 700 years bid from the sight 
of men, began to be disinterred in 1755. The strangeness 
of the spectacle strikes you immediately: but, what is 
curious, instead of wearing off, I think the wonder of the 
sight grows upon you every minute until it is time for you 
reluctantly to go away. 
You are walking along the paved road of the ancient 
city,-constructed, (like the Via Appia, and other ancient 
Roman thoroughfares,) of large irregular stones, which must 
have made travelJing a most disagreeable exercise. How 
those stones are worn and furrowed by the wheels! not only 
occasionally, but throughout there is a raised rough pave- 
111ent on the sides of the road; the kerb of which has been 
much worn away, in parts, by the constant fliction. A 
thing which I could not understand was that, every here ancI 
there, at wl1at in London is called a (''/"ossing, three huge 
stones are seen in the road,-the two lesser ones being con- 
tiguous to the pavement; and the central stone, which is 
much larger than the other two, not quite occupying the 
central space; but leaving room for the wheels of a cart, (1 
suppose there were no carriages?) to pass between it and 
the two lesser stones which flank it. You are told by the 
guide that these stepping-stones were for the convenience of 
foot-passengers in time of rain,-which is intelligible, cer- 
tainly; though the supposed nuisance seems hardly adequate 
to the remedy. But the question obviously arises, How did 
the Itorses manage? 'V ere they taught to clear the large 
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stone per saltlul1? That is hardly possible, Used they 
then to halt, get upon the stone and tilt up the vehicle 
while they scrambled over it? , .. ...<1 gain, How if two 
carriages nlet? The roads, strange to say, seem only to 
contemplate ODe vehicle at a time! 
You are in a street then,-unmistakably a street; with 
houses on either side. Roofless are they, and sadly 
strangely dismantled; but they were never much higher 
than they are at present. I believe they were nlostly one 
story high, They were also, almost all of them, surprisingly 
small tenenlents; and many were shops, These had si!ln,
 
to them, (little sculptures in relief, inserted into the wall,) 
-suggesting that Shakspeare was not such a sorry an- 
tiqwuy as is sOlnetÌInes imagined, when he spoke of the 
signs of the houses in Ephesus. A vintner's sign was two 
men bearing a huge branch of grapes, represented exactly 
as the spies are represented on their return froill Escbcol. 
A milknlun had a little cow: and so forth. But every here 
and there was a considerable mansion: and to these large 
residences the guide, (Salvatore,) so assiduously conducts 
you, that you are prone to forget the extent to which houses 
of a humbler class prevail. 
To begin -with these last,-and especially with the shops. 
The method of their ancient occupants is discoverah]e, the 
instant JOu begin to examine the locali ty. Not to advert 
to the warehouses of oil and wine, recognisable by the buge 
amphoræ which Jet remain ill situ,-there are the ordinary 
shops which had open unglazed fronts, with nothing between 
tbe sbopman and the passenger but the stone table or coun- 
ter whereon the former displayed his wares. In front of 
this, the whole length of the frontage, a groove is discover- 
able; the purpose of which was obviously to receive the 
lower end of the shutters which protected the shop at night. 
The number of tbese shutters, (about foul', I think,) is also 
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discoverable, by observing the length of the socket into 
which tbey were inserted in the first instance before being 
successively slided into their places. 
The really interesting objects however are the houses of 
the wealthiest class, Even here, for the most part, the 
rooms are exceedingly small; but besides that all half-built 
or ruinous rooms seem smaller than they are in reality, a 
little reflection is enough to convince one that it is un- 
reasonable to bring our modern English notions into Pom- 
peii, if we would judge accurately of the ancient mode of 
life there. It is evident, (to begin,) that Pompeii was a 
place of SltJJuner resort; and that all its appointments were 
specially adapted to the sultry season. The chambers were 
not used as our parlours and drawing-rooms are; but were 
rather closets for retiremen t, for rest, and for sleep. The 
bath was the favourite resource; and the family lived mainly 
in the open air. Glass, in some of the windows however, 
is not by any means unknown,a 
When I say' the open air,' I aHude to the open court which 
is recognisable in tbe centre of all the better class of houses, 
and which must eyident1y have been protected overhead by 
an awning. Here,-surrounded by flowering plants, with a 
fountain in the centre to break the monotony of the silence 
and to cooJ the air,-the family habitually lived. It is not 
difficult to imagine the scene. There must have been sofas 
spread about; and amid the fragrant shrubs and bright 
blossoms must have risen marble statues,-which occupied 
the place then which pictures occupy now, in the zeal with 
which they were sought after by the wealthier classes. The 
stuccoed walls were most gracefully, and often even artisti- 
cally decorated with fresco paintings,-the colours of which 


a Describing his own villa, Pliny says, -" Egregium adversus 
tempestates }"eCeptaclÙum; specularibus, (i. e. glazed windows,) ac 
multo magis imminentibus tectis muniuntur,"-Lib, ii, Ep, xvii. 
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are, with scarcely an exception, as bright as ever at the end 
of 1800 years. . . . I am told that the aristocracy of 
Seville live in exactly the same style at the present day, and 
occupy what they call the ]Jatio of their houses, after the 
self-saIne fashion as the aristocracy of Pompeii anciently. 
Let me be a little more minute and particular. Resi- 
dences of the highest class extended throughout a block of 
buildings, thus reaching from street to street and presenting 
a double frontage. At one or the other extremity, there 
were shops. I be1ieve that occasionaHy there was a shop on 
one side of the chief entrance from the street, and the 
porter's lodge on the other. This entrance, or portico, 
conducted into an outer court, into which some six or eight 
rooms opened. Beyond, was a second, larger court or area, 
I which was the scene of the luxury already attempted to be 
described, There was a cistern for receiving rain-water in 
either court; the outer one serving, I suspect, for domestic 
purposes, - the inner one, for watering the plants. The 
aperture of these cisterns was, (or rather, i8,) protected by a 
dwarfed fluted column, (two or three feet high,) the mouth 
of which is considerably furrowed by the run of the rope. 
A peristyle surrounds the inner court, in the centre of which 
is a square tank or cistern. I suppose it contained fish, and 
served for watering the plants. It was also evidently some- 
times adorned with a little statue in the middle, which 
probably concealed a fountain. Short bases of columnH for 
sustaining statuettes are discoverable, dotted abou t the floor 
which was often of inlaid marble; oftener, of mosaic. A 
stone table of an established type, of which many specimens 
are still in existence, was an essential feature of the soene. 
Thus the centre of the dwelling, win have combined the 
spaciousness of a large hall; with the attractions of a statue 
gallery; and the refreshing fragrance of a greenhouse. TIle 
family will have withdrawn for dinner into one of the side 
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rooms; the others being consecrated to repose or to stud
T. 
There were perhaps as many as thirty of these little apart- 
ments in the largest houses; but I question if there was a 
single dining apartment in which, by any anlount of pack- 
ing, twelve men could have dined. No single object, I 
think, in all Pompeii affected my Ílnagination so powerfuHy 
as discovering, scratched on the base of a stuccoed column, 
in such a court, at the height of about three feet from 
the ground, the first letters of the Greek alphabet,-A, B, 
r, ß. It was so evidently the work of a little child whose 
footsteps trod tbat floor eighteen centuries ago! 
"A stuccoed column." There are plenty of them,- 
columns of brick I think, coated with plaster or some such 
material, exquisitely finished certainly, externally, and the 
surface coloured with the richest crÏ1nson. Such a sight 
reminds one that /Jlarble columns were not anciently, any 
more than they are now, for ordinary domestic use, Then, 
as now, men loved to achieve a sunlptuous exterior at a 
moderate cost; to combine economy with beauty. 
Some guiùance as to the purpose of these seyeral apart- 
ments (most of theIn very small ones!) is obtained from an 
examination of the subjects represented in fresco upon the 
walls. Birds and fish and fruit sl1gge
t the dining-room. 
Other representations are with more or less conclusiveness 
assumed to indicate the sleeping-apartments or the library. 
It is reasonable enough to accept such guidance as this: 
but when we are conducted to the 'House of the Tragic 
Poet,' , House of the Female l\Iusician: and so on, we must 
remember that such nomenclature is sheer guess-work. 
Interesting as it would be to know who were the occupants 
of the several houses, with a solitary exception or two, DO 
approximation can be made to the actual facts of the case. 
On the other hand even to guess such riddles is delightful; 
and perhaps, in tbat vast city of the dead, one is but too 
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prone to suffer one's private guesses to strengthen into con- 
victions. Certainly, the concurrence of many similar sub- 
jects in one house cannot but be regarded as an indication 
of the tastes, habits, favourite pursuits of its long since for- 
gotten occupant; and even this is something! 
There is immense variety in the frescoes of Pompeii, 
fairly considered; although one's first impression is tbat 
there is on the contrary a vast amount of sameness. True 
that a red, pale or deep yellow, black, or blue "Wall, (but 
generally a glorious red,) is the prevailing feature: true, 
that fanciful architectural outlines, exquisite patterns, (as if 
for lace,) festoons and wreaths, foliage, birds, fishes, and 
imaginary animals, are the objects which most abound. 
These are nevertheless disposed of and reproduced with 
infinite variety, and occasionally with matchless skill. Quite 
marveUous is the taste "Which finds expression on those 
many walls; the charming combination of colours, the 
unerring precision of outline, the masterly command of the 
material, and perfect intelligence invariably, as it seemed to 
me, displayed. The decorations of the Catacombs, down to 
some of the very symbols, (as the peacock, birds pecking at 
I festoons of grapes, &c.,) are the true descendants of these 
I eloquent designs; but they are almost all inlmeasurably 
, more common and unlovely. 'Vhcn I think of all I saw 
I there, and still more of the frescoes I 'was shown in the 

Iuseum of Naples, I am astonished at the prodigality of the 
fancy of those ancient artists. In no single instance, how- 
I ever, could it be called high pictorial Art. The men drew 
beautifully; and possessed excellent pigments; but they bad 
I scarcely an idea of painting, in the modem sense of the 
word. 
Iusic and Painting are as decidedly ours, as Sculp- 
ture (and its cognate arts, Coin and Gem-engraving,) and 
Architecture were conspicuously t heir,ç. To know IlOW well 
they could paint, however, it was absolute] y necessary to 
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inspect the M useo Borbonico at Naples. The gulph, I 
repeat, is immeasurable between their best pictorial efforts 
and those of any good Italian mas'ter: and yet no one 
(however familiar he may have been from boyhood with the 
triumphs of ancient Art preserved in England) can have any 
idea of the skill in painting which the ancients really did 
possess. The truth with which they copied fish and birds, 
the precision with which they delineated the human figure, 
quite surprised me. It was like being introduced into 
a new world. The Nozze Aldob1'andin-i at Rome, of which 
Bell writes such nonsense,S. is a mere tasteless daub com- 
pared to some of the frescoes from Pompeii. 
The nlention of Naples and its matchless museum reminds 
me that Naples is as it were the complement of Pompeii; 
and should be visited in connection with it. Pompeii COll- 
tains no detached objects of interest whatever; and yet bears 
a hundred traces that it was fun of such objects once. One 
especially affecting record is supplied by a hole made in one 
of the walls of almost every house, just large enough to 
admit a man, or perhaps a child. Pompeii, as it is well- 
known, was not destroyed all at once. The shower of 
pumice and hot ashes which at last overwhelmed it entirely, 
at first drove away its terrified inhabitants, who hurried from 
the doomed city with SUCll objects of value as were nearest 
at hand, Some, it o,Jertook, panic-stricken perhaps, or 
lingering too long to secure another and yet another jewel; 
and their skeletons were discovered, after the long lapse of 
ages, as if still in act to fly. One wasted hand held a 
bunch of keys. Not a few :finger-bones were loaded with 
rings. 
IallY there were who were destroyed with the thing 
they loved best in their hands. 
But others there were who appear to bave retlul1ed to the 


a Quoted in Jlrfurray's Handbook of Rome, p. 21ß. 
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scene of desolation and death, on a subsequent day; to 
have groped their way to the back of the wall which they 
once called their own; to have effected an aperture; and 
into the familiar corner, to bave descended in search of 
their treasure. The strong-box of the fanÜly is found to 
I have stood in the angle of one of the inner rooms; and it 
is obvious to suspect that often, where no trace of it remains 
any longer, iltat large perforation in the wall indicates the 
precise spot where it formerly stood; the spot to which, 
with trepidation, and surely in no small bitterness of spirit, 
"the goodman of the house" must have once made his way. 
Occasionally the hole alluded to is observed just above a 
species of niche, or corbel, which doubtless once supported 
a small statue,-too valuable in itself, and too precious to 
its owner, to be left behind without at least an effort to 
save it. In the lnaisoll noire, (as one house is called from 
a beautiful black frescoed wall which it contains,) we 
noticed a series of foot-holes in the wall for getting in and 
lout; by which doubtless the proprietor removed the more 
I precious of his effects. 
It would have added incalculably to the impression 
which Pompeii produces, to have seen the several objects, 
I domestic utensils, &c., which were found there, 'ill situ, had 
it been in any way practicable so to preserve them. Chairs, 
, tables, and other articles of furniture; vessels of every 
description and cooking utensils; sponge, soap, and flowers; 
a wicker mould for making cheese; thread, straw, and 
mats; colours; the straw coverings of flasks constructed 
as now; and beans for making coffee such as are found to 
I this day in every house at Naples; mirrors and all objects 
of jewelry, as rings, seals, and the like,-abound in the 
museum at Naples. The most 
llg!lestilJe of these objects, 
by far, is a loaf of bread,-which was baked but not eaten 
, 
and which retains its form and aspect to tIus day. It is 
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circular, and crossed at top,-suggesting a conlparison with 
the representation at p. 232. It wou] d have broken into 
eight pieces: and is in1pressed with the letters ELERIS , Q . 
GRANIERI. SER. There are also smaller cakes of bread 
sbaped like a brioche. 
Certain of the other objects found at Pompeii suggest 
 
different train of remark, Among the many hundred rings 
which have been found there, (and 'which are preserved with 
other articles of antique jewelry in a separate room of 
the museum,) I noticed twelve with the palm-branch, two 
with the fish, and three with the bird,-objects which are 
commonly supposed exclusively to indicate a Cllristian 
wearer, 'Vhat are we to infer fron1 this? 'Vere there 
many Christians then in Po]npeii at the time of its destruc- 
tion? or are we to distrust the common opinion that such 
rings are Christian? 80me of these rings are double, for 
married persons I suppose. One of these double rings 
has the palm twice repeated: another exhibits the palm 
and all (tncltorr. Another ring has a dove with foliage in its 
beak. . . . . One ring is inscribed EAIIIC, (Ho]Je): another 
6YTYXI 6YCTOprI: another, 8YTYXI IIANOIKI 0 <<ÞOPClJN. 
(Good luck to t/tee, 0 u'ea rer, and to all t/tine I) ...-\nother 
exhibits a finger and thumb taking hold of an ear; the 
motto, l\lNHl\10I'\8Y8,- Rdnnnber! But the favourite posy 
was the following :-AerOYCIN A eEAOYCIN , AEr8TClJCA
. 
OY M6AI MOl, (TIley ,,,'ay lr/tat tltey u'ill. Let tltnn say, 
I care '}lot I) 
It is tiIne to draw these remarks to an end. Briefly, 
Pompeii is a sight which grows upon you, Dot palls, by 
prolonged acquaintance. One to whom I owed all the 
enjo)'ment of my two visits to the spot, had spent many 
consecutive days there with increased and still increasing 
pleasure. There is always something new to observe. The 
little tlomestic or architectural contrivances, as leaden pipes, 
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and small glass windows: the inscriptions scratched on the 
walls, so striking and suggestive as to have furnished ma- 
terials for an interesting volume by an eminent living scholar 
and divine of our own. (Long may he live!) Those in red 
paint recall, by the shape of the letters, the style of some of 
the nlost ancient 1\188. in the Vatican. Then there is a 
little garden to be seen belonging to one bouse, full of the 
quaintest delights. Lastly, there are temples, and haths, and 
public buildings, without nlunber,-all to the last degree 
instructive, anel suggestive even to tbe unscientific beholder. 
The mosaic floors by the way are not constI:ncted of co- 
loured pastes as now, but of various kinds of stolle. The 
amphitheatre is truly superb; and since more than two- 
thirds of Pompeii renlain still to be excavated, who shall say 
wbat wonders may not be still in reserve ? Not that one 
desiderates more: but it is impossible (on Jour way to the 
amphitheatre) to walk over a corn-field of some acres in 
extent, and to know that hundreds of houses and countless 
objects of the highest antiquarian interest are lyir'g be- 
neath your feet, without intense curiositJ, not unmingled 
with awe. 
I bad the good fortune to be conducted to Pompeii 
twice; and, on both occasions, saw it under the best possi- 
ble auspices and in the best possible way. I discover from 
my pocket-book that the second visit did but deepen, (not 
correct.,) every in1pressìon which the firf;l.t visit made upon 
me. 'Vonder and surprise were still the prevailing impres- 
sions,-wonJer at the singular air of desolation, at the 
want of inhabitants, at the general smallness of the houses. 
The exquisite background of mountains charmed nle the 
second til11e equally as at first, There was above all the 
startling sense that I was walking in a city of the dead, 
Having said so much aLout Pompeii, I win not trust 
myself to enter into any particulars respecting Herculaneum
 
u 
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-except to remark that it seems to have been occupied b)T 
far choicer spirits than Pompeii. The bronzes, everything 
in short found at Herculaneum, is of a far higher order of 
Art. The very season when the hot lava overwhelmed the 
city is ascertained in a striking manner. Carbonised blos- 
soms of the pomegranate were found among its ruins. 
The pomegranate flowers in J uly.3 
I lay down my pen with a hearty wish I could stand once 
lllore at one of those cross-ways where the eye is able to 
survey four ruined and forsaken streets, 0 tIIe desolation 
of those four vistas,-without a sound, without the sight of 
Olle human being! The friends you are with, and the guide 
who saunters along in front, are unavailing to break the 
spell of that disinterred city. Their presence rather helps 
you to realise the strangeness of the sight. They belong, 
like yourself, to another world. You/eel that a great gulph 
of years Jawns between Jourselves and the myriads who 
once fined those thoroughfares with lusty life. Here are 
their houses, but where are they? 
Adieu, and GOD bless you! 
Ever your obliged and affectionate friend, 
Houghton Conquest. 


a Fronl the letter of Pliny the eruption appears to have taken 
IÜace towards the end of August. 'Nono Calend. Septembr.'-Plin" 
Lib. vi. Ep. xvi, 
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Iy dear 1\lrs, 
lacbean, 
I should be sorry indeed not to be allowed to connect one 
of these letters with your name. So 111allY hours of happiness 
were spent in Jour house, every recollection of yourselves is 
so delightful to l11e, and your o"
n and your husband's kind- 
Dess was so genuine and so unvaried, that I 111ust perforce 
ask leave to set up this little monument to our friendship. 
Do not let it offeud either of you to be thus reminded of the 
everlasting hospitalities of " The Round Table;" especially 
pleasant because so simple and so unostentatious. And 
then, I cannot forget that I owe to yourselves another 
blessing which I only do not allude to further because I may 
not . . . . what follows relates to a neighLourhood which 
you know very well; but you will not be displeased with 
some allusions to it, all the same, 
I do not feel at all disposed to dispute the following 
state1nent, which is found in a work by Bp, Burnet :-" It 
is certain that a man can nowhere pass a day of his life, 
both with so much pleasure and with so much advantage, as 
he finds in the journey to Puzzuoli, and all along the Bay,"a 
Certain scenes take a strong and a strange hold on tbe ima- 
gination, presenting themse]yes to the memory unbidden at 


a Some Letters cOlltftÏning an Accollnt of ldUlt seemed more remu'rk- 
aUt> in trurelliuy through Sll'Ïtzerland, [tltly, some Parts of Germany. 
&c" lU85 and löt:\ö.-Rotterda
n, 1687, p. 219, 
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most improbable moments, and recurring again and again, 
apparently without an adequate cause. Such a scene is that 
grotto of Posilippo, to which Burnet makes allusion, and 
which serves as the introduction to the pleasures of almost 
every day at Naples. One learns to associate the anticipa- 
tions of each brjght morning,-the precious recollections 
which were brought back hived at the close of each long 
day,-with tbat lofty and protracted, lllysterious and gloomy, 
cool, cavern-like perforation, which was elaborated in ancient 
days to connect Naples with tbe Bay of Baiæ. The rever- 
beration of the clattering steeùs ancll'uU1bling wIJ8els,-the 
strange objurgatory accents of the drivers of every vehicle,- 
the long ray of misty light which shoots athwart the gloom 
in one or two places, being introduced through shafts from 
above,-and not least, the blaze of glory which finally awaits 
your exit into the pure light of heaven; all these features of 
that striking locality seen! as if they could never he forgot. 
The vast height at tlle entrance ùecomes, in itself, a most 
imposing circumstance ;-quite the contrivance of a great 
mind. 
Puteoli itself, (for I can never think of it by any other 
name,) is beyond expression interesting, for its very name's 
sake. There were "Lrethl'en," there, even before St. Paul 
visited Rome; a anù I hearù of a cataeolnb, (the place of 
their interment,) though I l)ad no opportunity even of ascer- 
taining where it is situateù. vVhy, by the way, since Chr
s- 
tianity was largely established at Pltteoli, s}Joldd there not 
have been many Christians in Pompeii also,-a circumstance 
otherwise attested by the many rings with l\:nown Cbristian 
emblems preserved in the museum at Naples? . . . . The 
spot where St. Paul landed was pointed out to us. It is, I 
presume, the spot where anciently all landed, and therefore 


II. Acts xxviii. 14. 
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may wen be t11e spot on which the great Apostle first set 
foot in Italy. But in other respects Puteoli is a dirty, noisy, 
ancl apparently uninteresting place, though its size is con- 
siderable. On the other hand, the objects of alJtiquity in 
its neighbourbood, and which may be said to belong to it, 
are of the highest order of interest. Such are the well-known 
Temple of Serapis, and the Amphitheatre; both of these 
objects deserving very attentive consideration. 
Once emerging on the Bay of Baiæ, however, the rare 
loveliness of the locality becomes apparent, and one is 
struck by the truth of the IIoratian line,- 
" There's not a spot on all the earth so bright as Baiæ's 
b , "a 
ay . 
Here it was that the luxurious Romans built their country- 
houses,-encroaching at last on the sea, when the shore 
refused sufficient accommodation. 


. . . . struis domos; 

Iarisque Baiis obstrepentis urges 
SUmlTIOVere littora, 
Parum locuples continente ripâ. b 
A singular testimony to the circumstance thus alluded to 
is supplied at the present day by the fragmentary remains of 
the ancient tesselated pavements which evidently enriched the 
sumptuous dwellings of those luxurious men,-small cubes 
of coloured glass, rounded by the actien of the waves for 
1800 years, which are picked up by handfuls by the peasants, 
and offered to you, bright and sparkling, when you step 
ashore. Every" niche and coign of vantage" seems to 
have been availed of, as falJen masses of brickwork, wrecks 
of subterranean passages, and the traces of masonry on 


a Xullus in orbe sinus Baiis prælucet amænis.-Hor, Ep. I. i. 83. 
b Ho!', Od. II, xviii. 
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each projecting rock, abundantly attest, The softness of 
the air,-the beauty of the scene,-the productiveness of 
the soil and luxuriance of the vegetation,-not least of all 
the reputation of the place for salubrity ;-such must have 
been the causes which conspired to make the Bay of Baiæ 
so attractive. The hot springs and sulphurous exhalations 
which abound along the shore, imparted to the locality 
advantages of another description. Baire preserved its at- 
tractions so late as the sixteenth century, as well as its 
ancient evil reputation, of which it is sickening to reacl. 
It requires ]Ütle familiarity with such monume
ts to be 
aware that the ruinous remains of large buildings, on the 
shore of the Bay of Baiæ, are miscalled TeJ}1j}les,-the 
Temple of Venus, of l\Iercury, &c. They are none other 
than the remains of the baths attached to ancient mansions, 
-an abiding witness to the taste find opulence of their long- 
since forgotten owners. But of all the residences hereabout 
in ancient days, the n)ost magnificent nHlst have been that 
of Vedius Pollio. The villa I allude to stood on a rocky 
headland; and was ancien tJ y accessible by sea as well as by 
land. 'Ve visited the locality twice; the first time, climbing 
up from the shore, and finding tl1e whole headland one mass 
of rnins,-ren1Ïnc1ed at every step that we were treading on 
the remains of ancient life, and Art, and intelligence. To 
be brief, the whole spot was excavated sonle years ago by a 
certain Cav. Beco; and the result was sold, partly to the 
11useum at Naples. Of Beco's erection, I tl1ink, is tbe 
pleasant modern residence we were shown, find where one 
would gJaclly have taken up one's abode. Into the walls 
have been inserted some of the refuse of tl)e objects found 
beneath the soil; and their loveliness excfeds all praise. 
One exquisite fragnlent of frieze has been built into the top 
of a door or window. Heaps of fragments are accumulated 
in another place. A delicate incised slab, it is Ï1npossible 
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to forget. "\Ve were, in fact, admiring the sweepings of the 
ruins of what, in its glory, must have been one of the most 
sumptuous mansions in the world. 
Approached anciently by the long and darksome Grotto 
of Sijano, (discovered and re-excavated by the I\:ing of 
Naples in 1840,) which served to connect this secluded spot 
with tbe thoroughfare between Naples and Baiæ, how must 
the exquisite beauty of the scene have overwhelmed the 
beholder! In the distance, the sea and the well-known 
panorama,-Vesuvius, Capri, Ischia and Procida, l\Iisenum, 
Nisida, and Baiæ: in front, a splendid villa rising above a 
garden where the myrtle yet revels, and where the choicest 
shrubs must once have abounded, for pomegranates and 
prickly pears, vines, and :figs, and mulberries, abound there 
still. a \Vhile at his feet was spread a theatre and an amphi- 
theatre, and whatever else the old world knew of magnifi- 
cence and splendour: the whole set off by a most enchanting 
landscape! . . . . 'Ve spent an hour or two on the eminence 
wbich that villa must once bave crowned, exploring the 
locality with delight and admiration, and discovering at 
every step something fresh to stimulate the imagination, 
They understood natural beauty thoroughly, those ancient 
men. b Commanding the west, are tbe remains of a semi- 
circular bay-window, with five or six lights. In that room, 
therefore, in summer, when the sun went down behind 
Nisida in glory, (as we saw the same sun go down I) the 
friends of Pollio will have sat, and the wits and poets of 


a Pliny says of his garden :-" Hortum ]\Iorus et Ficus frequens 
vestit, quarmn arborum ilia vel maxime ferax est terra, malignior 
cæteris,"-Ad GaZZllln, Lib, ii, Ep. xvii. 
b Hear Pliny once again:-" Utrinque fenestræ, a mari plures, ab 
horto singulæ . . , . Hæ, cum serenus dies et immotus, omnes . , . 
patent," And again,-" Cubiculum . . . . quod aItera fenestra ad- 
mittit orientem, occidentem altera retinet: hæc et subjacens mare 
longius quidam, sed securius intuetur,"-Ibid. 
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the Augustan age will have made the evening Jet more 
glorious. The view from that spot, (uncllanged at the end 
of 2000 years!) is truly exquisite, Call we doubt that 
Augustus himself, who is known to l1ave been a frequent 
guest here, and to whom Pollio is related to have bequeathed 
his villa,a many a time watched the sun set, and from that 
very window too? 
"But it is not the hill, or even the shore, which will give 
an adequate idea of the extent of this villa. The sea itself 
is filled for a considerable distance with enormous masses of 
substructions: the tufa cliffs are cut away to forn1 part of 
the vast plan, and the mountain is pierced with tunnels and 
canals to supply the fishponds and the baths. It is difficult 
to form a conception of the magnitude of these works with- 
out examining them in a boat. Large oblong masses of 
tufa may thus be seen under water, isolated ùy deep channels 
from the cliff of which they once fOl'n1ed part; anù in other 
places spacious chambers may be traced." So far a very 
useful and well-written manual. b 1"'here is something in- 
expressibly affecting, to one who surveys the desolation of 
this neglected locality, and picks up a fragment of those 
cost! y marbles which must once have proclaimed the taste 
find splendour of its lord, to recollect the etymology of tbe 
name which he bestowed upon the spot he loved so well. 
" Posilippo " is tIle Italianized fOfIU of a Greek cOlnpound 
word, for which sans-soltci would perhaps be the nearest 
modern equivalent. c 
Besides the Bay of Baiæ itself, and its manifold beauties, 
what makes it so delightful a resort to the traveller are the 
many objects of high classical interest by which it is sur- 
rounded. Cumæ is a site of especial wonder,-so utter a 
1\ Dion Cassius. liv. 23. 
b FillJul-Bonk for South Italy and :\
a]Jles, 1838, p. 1ü5, 
c '1Tav(TL
 À:ím"'l!;. 
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wreck to-day, and yet once, as its very coins attest, a city of 
so much wealth and magnificence. '\Vhat a delicious day 
we passed there,-dining on the summit of the Areo Felice, 
amid a scene of transcendent beauty, and afterwards wan. 
dering over the tangled pile of rocks and brushwood which 
was once the citadel ! Very few, indeed, are the mighty 
fragments of solid masonry which remain to show where 
its walls anciently stood. 
The thing, however, which gives to the whole neighbour- 
hood of Baiæ its specially characteristic feature, is the 
volcanic nature of the soil. Hence the many lakes by 
which it is surrounded,- A vernus, (a circular basin of dark 
waters, held within a crater of hills,) Agnano, Licola, 
Lucrinus; each with its own peculiar classic story. Astroni, 
an extinct crater of perfect shape, carpeted with the richest 
verdure, is a delicious haunt; shut out from the world, as it 
seen1S to be, by its precipitous walls. l\Ionte Barbaro, on 
the contrary, is only part of a volcanic cone; but still a 
Doble object. Disappointing only are those objects of which 
the world has heard the most,-as the Sibyl's cave; which t 
in spite of its glorious classical associations, proved to be a 
dirty hole; the point of the joke seeming to consist in your 
being carried off in the dark on a pair of grimy shoulders to 
see nothing, and to come back again. Such, too, is the we11- 
known Grotta del Cane, on the banks of the Lake Agnano. 
Pray do not suppose that we were so inhuman or so foolish 
as to put the poor dog to torture, which comes scampering 
down, as if to greet you on your approach to the cavern ironi- 
cally called his, 'Yill you be surprised to hear, that neither 
the strangeness of the fact that carbonic acid gas can stupefy 
a dog, nor the circumstance that for 2000 years the phe- 
nomenon of this aperture in the rock has been noticed by 
mankind, -was the special circumstance which most inte- 
rested 1ne ? It was the conviction that while standing at the 
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mouth of the Grotta alluded to, I was standing on the exact 
spot, was admiring the self-same scene which has delighted, 
or at least interested, every English traveller since the days 
of Addison. Strange that home thoughts should so predomi- 
nate in a fair and far-off land; but they do, especially when 
the conviction arises that one's feet are plm1ted on the very 
foot-prints, as it were, of thousands of one's fellow-country- 
men in individual succession; of many an absent friend ;- 
of the loved ones and the lost. In this last circumstance, 
by the way, doubtless, lies the real secret of the powerful 
spell ! 
But the sight which, I suppose, surpasses every other in 
its strangeness,-which affects the Ï1nagination most power- 
fully at the time, and dwells on the memory longest,-is 
Vesuvius itself. That this, the most conspicuous natural 
object about Naples, should thus vindicate to itself a con- 
spicuous and an abiding place in the memory, seems but 
natural: and yet, it is not tflat common sight which, first 
and latest, greets the traveller;# to which I allude. To under- 
stand Vesuyins, and to be aware how extraordinary a pheno- 
menon he presents, you must approach hÏ1n slowly; toil up 
the long ascent; survey each successive field of lava; listen 
to the many tales of distress and desolation connected with 
the eruption of 1794, of 1822, of 1831, of 1850, of 1854; 
and discover that Vesuvius itself, (that is, the conical summit 
of tlle lllountain froln which there issues periodic all Y', "all 
this harm and loss,") is still a league or two away, 
The old approach to it was submerged by the eruption 
of 1858. Your route, in consequence, long before you 
approach the hernlitage, is over a field of lava,-the appear- 
ance of which is very strilÜng. At a distance, it resembles 
shovellings of mud cast up in a huge heap, Seen c1oser, 
its singular structure and unn1istakable origin, become 
apparent. N ow, it is swollen and blistered, like the over- 
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flowings of a smelting furnace; now ropy and tortuous, it 
reminds you that it must once have come down steadily and 
slowly, and cooled in large black :tlakes which became piled 
one upon another l
ntil they grew into a hiB. Leaving this 
I behind JOu, you wind across a field of lava which fell in 
] 822. The scene is exceedingly wild and grand; the cir- 
cuitous track which your sure-footed poneys may most 
conveniently pursue, being indicated by a thread -like line 
of white earth, strewed over those sable acres. Along 
this strange pathway as you move in single file, you 11ave 
leisure to observe the extraordinary aspect of the lava,- 
so blistered, so tortuous, so ropy, so rigid! Thus you 
reach the hermitage, which commands a striking view of 
La Vedrane, a deep and fertile val1ey fun of chestnut trees, 
down which the lava of 1
59 flowed,-overwhelming every- 
thing in its terrible descent, A friend of ours told me that 
she saw a poor man on that occasion cut down his vines, 
weeping, to save himself the worse fate of the coming inun- 
dation. She described it as looking like the work of Satan, 
I something dark and devilish in its fatal malice, and inevitable 
mischief. Here and there, indeed, the igneous current 
spared patches of soil which are still brightly green and 
beautiful,-little oases in that hopeless waste! 
From this point, you are more distinctly among different 
deposits of lava. Nothing is now to be seen, as far as the 
eye can reach, but those records of mysterious Providence. 

Iore than grand, the scene is positively sublime. 'Vhat 
struck me not least was the amount of beaul.'! achieved by 
those contrasted sheets of sombre colour, all so dark, and 
even blackish, and yet resulting in such immense yariety. It 
was a wondrous picture, truly; although the colours which 
made it up were, after all, but black, brown, reddish grey, 
and lead-colour; while here and there a patch of yellow 
was discernible,-a highly sulphurous portion of Java, I 
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suppose, suffering deoxidation. The contrast between one 
portion of this wilderness of scoriæ and that wbich next 
adjoined it, was very remarkable. 
Ioreover, it was tbe 
only object to be contemplated; there being not a trace 
of any living thing within sight,-except that 'which the 
traveller himself supplies, The look of our party, a little 
thread of life and motion, was very picturesque and plea- 
sant. We were already in the region of the lower clouds, 
and could discern the stream of red-hot lava, which was even 
then slowly crawling down the mountain-8ide. 
I }lave already described enough, One more waste plain 
of solid scoriæ, au<.l you find yourself at the foot of a 
conical hill, which, in fact, contains the present crater, and 
stands in the centre of what was itself a crater once, but 
which is now an ample range of cliffs, from within the 
circumference of which, I belieye, burst forth the eruption 
which proved fatal to Pompeii, It is one vast heap of 
dust and ashes,-not difficult of ascent, but fatiguing, until 
the secret has been discovered, namely, the absolute neces- 
sity of following a vein of solid lava. The summit once 
reached, the sulphurous gusts of hot air which break from 
every crevice, and the insecurity of the entire region, (which 
seems like a crust of sulphur imposed upon a gigantic 
fiery lake,) are what strike you most. Happy if at last, 
on reacl1ing the abrupt precipitous top of the crater, you 
are able to see the bottom of it. The day we were there, 
(26th l\Iay,) a white cloud was drifting up the side of 
Vesuvius. The instant it reached the jagged precipice 
of the crater, it became sucked in, and was wreathed into 
every variety of fantastic shape; "but it was finally retained 
within the circumference of the caldron, which seems to 
boil with white clouds, 
A third sight of exceeding beauty and historical interest, 
in itself most striking and extraordinary, yet differing essen- 
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tially from either of tbe scenes already described, is Pæs- 
tum. Vesuvius is a prodigy of 
 ature, and therefore, of 
course, stands alone. }>ompeii, again, is an ancient city 
presert'ed. But Pæstum is a far more ancient city, which has 
been, in a Inanner, lost. It was tbe only spot which I had 
the misfortune to visit alone; but this very circumstance 
I has served to print yet more deeply in my memory every 
image of loneliness and desolation. 
The drive to Pæstum is wen calculated to prepare the 
mind for what is to follow. Fron} the romantic La Cava 
one takes one's carriage; and to Salerno, the drive is all 
picturesque enough, How exquisite did that beautiful bay 
look in the early morn! The Cathedral, too, which it was 
impossible to pass unvisited, delighted me extremely. I 
allude to it chiefly in order to introduce a remark which 
is applica1le to every similarly sitnated structure in Italy, 
I namely, tllat the materials out of which it is constructed 
are allcient, not nlodern. This is soon said. Indeed, the 
fact itself is sufficiently obvious; and yet, I question 
whether all of what I mean, is generally realised. Let me 
briefly explain. 
'Yhcn the barbarous invaders of Italy laid waste the 
haunts uf ancient Art and Civilization, the temples,- 
many of the very houses themselves, certainly those of a 
palatial order, - must have been yet standjng. Thither 
had been collected t1w spoils of Africa, and of Greece, and 
of the East,-coluIDns of granite, of porphyry, of lapis 
lazuli, of oriental elaboration; and these those ruthless 
invaders must have laiù low without compunction. To 
build their castJes and vinages, they doubtless employed the 
hewn stones which the sláll of better 111en had bequeathed 
them; wbile the zeal of the more pious sort must have as 
I eagerly appropriated for tbe aùornment of the House of 
GOD whatever was of a more costly material. Thus, for 
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example, I nothing doubt that if the pillared arcades of 
Sorrento and of Amalfi Cathedral could relate their bygone 
history, they would all tell of Pæstum and the remote past. 
It is a rightful doom which has overtaken those pagan 
structures. As the ancient J ewisb Church" took the labours 
of the heathen in possession," when they entered Canaan, 
so it will have fared with the Church of the Christian Dis- 
pensation. Reasonably enough CHRIST'S people have en- 
riched themselves with the spoils of pagan antiquity. But 
to return. 
After the long and weary drive to Pæstum, (
'ery weary 
if you travel alone; and certainly long, for it must be a 
distance of upwards of twenty-five nliles,) the effect of 
at last coming upon Pæstum is a thing never to be for- 
gotten. Not that the description in the older travellers is 
any longer correct, namely, that to reach Pæstum you tra- 
verse an uncultivated plain of unbounded extent. Almost 
tlle whole of the plain alluded to has been, on the contrary, 
taken into cultivation, Yet, even so, it is impossible to come 
on those three grand temples in the waste without a pang of 
wild joy and of unfeigned surprise, On the left are the 
mountains, the same picturesque chain which has followed 
you all the way; on the right, the blue streak of the l\Iedi- 
terranean,-a sufficient explanation why ,NejdllJle was the 
presiding deity of the vanished city, and why the more con- 
siderable of these ruined temples was his. The strangeness 
consists in tbis,-that whereas every other object has been 
so entirely swept away, here are three temples standing,-to 
this hour, in a manner, unconscious of decay. The largest 
(which is also the most perfect of the three) in particular 
delights JOU. J t is of rich yellow travertine stone, and 
exhibits Doric architecture after a particularly noble type. 
I observed that the ancient method "was to repair the traver- 
tine, or rather to remedy the defects of that material, by 
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careful insertions of a better bit of the same material. 
How strange, at the end of 2500 )'ears, (I could not help 
exclaiming to myself,) to be able to trace exactly the con- 
struction of an ancient temple, standing alone in a vast 
plain! The very stones of the floor, every column which 
surrounds, is to this hour to be seen in its right place. The 
reason is obvious. Those coarse materials, (however taste- 
fully chisellee1 in ancient days,) have never tempted the 
cupidity of any; while their bulk and solidity }1ave been 
such as to deter local builders from appropriating any part 
of them for ordinary architectural purposes. And thus, 
while every richer structure around has been devastated, 
these three shrines still look as if they "'ere destined to 
stand untouched for ever. 
There is hardly an object in the world which preaches to 
you more eloquently tban the handful of old coins which a 
peasant brings you in such a locality. Your fancy seems 
to require little prompting. Yonder is the wall of the city; 
tltere must have come the gate. That lazy ditch was surely 
once a river; and the coast line must have once been mate- 
rially closer to the walls than now. \Vhile thus you muse, 
a child brings you à small coin inscribed IIOL, and stamped 
with the effigy of 0le1 Poseidon, How do the twenty-five 
hundred years of interval since that coin must have been 
struck, seenl to shrivel to a span! 
It was in the clear cold moonlight of tlle 4th June, that 
I crossed the Silarus, and made my solitary way back to 
La Cava, Scarcely is there a spot in Italy which I should 
more rejoice in revisiting than the ruins of Pæstum. But 
he who delights in such objects should certainly endeavour 
to secure a night there. To go and return in one day 
leaves you no time for investigations of any kind,-espe- 
ciaUy if you carry your drawing implements with JOu, and 
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have an eye for the picturesque peasantry, as well as for the 
noblest architectural remains which are probably to be seen 
in the world,-except at Athens. Enough, however, of all 
this ! 


Ever most affectionately yours, 


Houghton Conquest. 
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ORDIXARY HISTORY OF O
E WHO FALLS AWAY FRO)! THE CHURCH OF 
EXGLAXD TO THE CHC'RCH OF RO)IE.-REYIEW OF THE SEVERAL OB- 
JECTIOXS AXD DIFFICCLTIES CO:\DIOXLY 'LRGED BY SIJCH PERSOKS 
AGAIKST THE CHURCH OF EXGLASD,-\TALIDITY OF HER ORDERS.-HER 
ANTIQUITY. - THE DOCTRIXES SHE HAS REP'CDIATED. - TRAXSUBSTAN- 
TIATIOX. - IXVOCATIO
 OF SAIXTS, - PC'RGATORY. - PEA YERS FOR THE 
DEAD.-ADORATIOX OE' RELICS.-DEVELOP)IEXT,-THE FAITH OF THE 
EXGUSH CHURCH :NOT I
DEFIXITE.-LXFAITHFGLKESS, "GXDUTIFULXESS, 
A...
D DO'CBT. - )IISAPPLICATIOX OF THE TER)I "COXYERSIOX ," - THE 
CHURCH OF EXGLAXD SOT" S)IALL,"-THE CASE OF THOSE WHO HAVE 
FORSAKE X HER, COXSIDERED.-THE CHURCH OF EXGLAXD THE MOTHER 
OF S.-\lXTS.-nOOKS OF DEYOTIOX.-CLOSED AXD OPE
 CHcnCHES,-NO 
LACK OF DEVOUTXESS IX OUR PEOPLE.-ST. GEORGE'S-IX-THE-EAST,- 
COXDITIOXS OF A CHC'RCH'S EXISTEXCE,-THE CHURCH OF EXGLAND 
KOT' IXDIFFEREXT TO TRUTH.-ilLR LITGRGY,-)IEX OF ":\IODERATE" 
VIEWS, 


To an unknowJl CorresjJondent. 


Sir, 
You have thought fit to address me on the subject of my 
faith; and to remonstrate with me on my 'position; (as JOu 
are pleased to express it,) as a member of the Church of 
England. You are evidently one of those persons who have 
apostatised to Rome. And inasmuch 8S there afe doubtless 
many to whom you or your friends will have already written 
in a similar style, my reply shall be made public, for t/Zeir 
help and advantage. "\V ould to GOD tllat the considerations 
which I am about to offer nlay convince, if DOt yourself, at 
least some of them; or suffice at least to arrest them,-(if 
they }l(tve not already gone too far,)-in their downward 
course 
 


x 
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That last clause is added advisedly: for the history and 
method of seceders to Romanism is too often observed to be 
somewhat as follows. And first, for their history. 
I. Born perhaps of Dissenting parents,-or, to say the 
least, educated in what are absurdly called "LolfJ-Churcl, 
principles;" (those principles being of a kind which, if 
faithfully carried out, must infallibly conduct their professor 
to the l\Ieeting-house rather than to the Church ;)-a man 
of superior instincts speedily discovers the unsatisfying 
nature of a purely In1IDan systen1. lIe is struck by the inse- 
curity of his position. The absurdity of Dissent, in an in- 
tellectual point of view, offends lás reason: its unscriptural 
character alarms his conscience: the practical immorality in 
which it so largely results, offends and disgusts him. He is 
taught the nature, and becomes initiated in the principles of 
the Church Catholic. The new wine at first gladdens his 
heart: if he be weak, it well nigh turns his brain. It l)as 
been unhappily poured into an "old bottle," ThiR was 
inevitable: but is it also inevitable that the bottle shall 
" burst? .. Not so. Tltat depends on the lJlctltod which is 
pursued by this weak vessel. 
2. The enthusiast,-( a young person most likely, and not 
in1probably of the gentler sex,)-instead of resorting in the 
first instance to some thoughtful and learned priest of the 
Anglican COIDlnunion; instead of seeking at his hands in- 
struction and advice, in order that he may understand some. 
thing of the History anel Constitution, as well as ac.quire 
some acquaintance with the actual teaching of the Church 
of England; and in this way build himself up in his own 
most holy Faith ;-the young person of whom I am tl1Ínk- 
ing, begins by assuming that he shall never finel in the 
Church of his Fathers the peculiar nutriment which lw 
fancies thflt he requires, This, he al
o assumes, that be 
slutll find in the Church of Rome, He seems to argue in 
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the following way :- It was Catholic teaching which he de- 
siderated in the first instance; and Rome claims to be ' The 
Catholic Church.' J\Ioreover, (as if it were actually the 
case that the terms 'Romanist' and 'Oatholic' are simply 
convertible,) that appellation is popularly conceded to her. 
He observes further that certain persons calling themselves 
"Higll Churchmen," delight in the externals of public 
worship; which externals BOJJle enjoys in the most profuse 
abundance. Oertain Doctrines which he approves, and which 
the same persons have to maintain against popular opposition, 
are also observed to be by the Ohurch of Rome taken for 
granted, A little coterie of persons profes
ing thoroughly 
" Catholic principles" is now probably joined; and nowhere 
in the kingdom could a sect of Dissenters be found, more 
wedded to the tenet that outside their own peculiar chapel, 
-nulla salus. The na.rrowest party views are espoused. 
To overhear the conversation of this clique, you would 
imagine that a nosegay, or lighted candles, or a Gregorian 
chant,-(the most primitive thing in the world, all on one 
note !)-must certainly be in their estimation the articuli 
I stuntis l:el cadentis Ecclesiæ. SOlne vile piece of foppery 
I in dress, they think worthy of approval and in1itation, 
Opposition to the teaching of the Prayer-Book, offence 
given to weak brethren, and disregard shown to the counsel 
of their Bishop, they call "contending for a principle," 
I forbear to inquire into the furniture of their private 
chamber; or to scan too curiously the decorations of their 
persons. 
The rest of the story is soon told, No more pains have 
been taken to ascertain the truth about ROlllallism, than to 
understand how the case stands with their own Church. 
"\Vhereas, therefore, at first, adaptatiolls of Romish works 
of Devotion were resorted to, now there is a delnand for the 
raw material. Romish lllanuals are at last habitually em- 
x2 
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ployed; and acquaintance is freely formed with those wl10 
have already lapsed to Romanism. Doubts the most pre- 
posterous are now unblushingly instilled: slanders the most 
gross are insinuated: misrepresentations the most discredit- 
able are bandied from lip to lip, without rebuke or contra- 
diction. Let there be but an ardent temperament and a 
lively fancy, and the conclusion of the work goes on at rail- 
road speed. SOlne trifle baunts the memory: some spe- 
cious saying rankles in tl1e heart: there was an anonymous 
article in SOI11e third-rate Romish Review which upset the 
judgment: an assurance that one's "Conversion" is daily 
prayed for, keeps on recurring like the cadence of some half- 
forgotten song-. The influence of a stronger mind at this 
stage of the business is seldom wanting . . . Now, what I 
wish you to observe is, that when things have conle to this 
pass,-- (not before !)-the faithless one is commonly îound 
to bethink himself of the fact that he has been for months 
steadily advancing in a fatal direction; that he has now 
reached the very edge of the precipice; that his footing is un- 
steady, and that only a breath is wanted to carry hÍIll û"ver 
headlong. It is '/toW that he is commonly observed to make 
l1Ïs first appeal to a priest of the Communion which he bas 
already fonmken in heart; and which he is conscious that he 
shall soon forsake entirely. Looking back, wbile already on 
the road to Oscott, he leu1arks,-" If you }Jave anything to 
say, I aln perfectly ready to hear it; and bave no obj
ctioD 
to read anything you particularly desire me to read. So 
])lease to say on." . . . Such persons have been even known 
to take the irrevocable step before your answer has IHld time 
to reach them! But even if tbere is no precil)itancy, and if 
at this stage of the business letters are exchanged to any 
extent,-wlto so blind Rnc1 unpractical as not to see at a 
glance how unavailing all must be? A ranlbling contro- 
versy, cond.ucted on fah5e prelnisses on the side of the 
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apostatIslng spirit; and too often a weak discussion of 
points which do not affect the life of the question at all; 
concluded by a shameful act of secession to Romanism at 
tbe end of a few weeks ;-such is too often, in outline, the 
miserable result of this form of error! 
3, I have designedly enterecl into these particulars, and 
set them like a beacon in the very forefront of what I an1 
about to say. Quite absurd is it to place an Anglican 
Priest in the position just described, and then to expect that 
his words can avail. The conscience has been too long 
tampered with. The poison has been too perseveringly imbibed, 
The antidote comes too late. A habit bas been acquired 
wbich cannot be undone by a single act. No words on 
earth are sufficiently powerful now to break the unholy 
spell. . . .. The supposed appeal should bave been made 
at the outset, when the early awakeuing came: not at the 
very close of the business, when it only remains for the 
deluded one to set his sea] to the fatal contract. 
I 811a11 yet, for the sake of otvers, consider your strange 
appeal patiently and in detail. Argll1nents, as you must be 
aware, you have advanced /lOlle. But you make a number 
of assertions, and you hint at a variety of considerations, 
which seem to be (in your judgment) a sufficient warrant 
I why I should forsake the Anglican branch of the Church 
I Catholic, and seek" admission OJ into the Bomish Comnlunion. 
In my next letter, something shall be said on the other side; 
and in my last, I will endeavour to shew you that if all your 
assertions were true, and if every consideration which you 
urge were well founded, it would still not follow by any 
means that Romanism must be my resource: for it shan be 
explained tbat all such points as the following,-with one 
single exception,-are absolutely irrelevant; and do not 
touch the life of the question in the least. 
4. That solitary exception, I proceed to consider and 
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ised Books, \Vhat need to remark that "
Iethodists," 
"Quakers/' and the like, are external to our Church, and 
too often its open enemies? "High Church," - " Low 
Church,"-" Broad Church,"-are names colloquially em- 
ployed among ourselves, to denote persons whose private 
tastes and pr
judices incline them to take widely diverse 
views on all questions connected with Faith and Practice, 
as maintained by the Church of England; but to the au- 
thoritative teaching of that Church they nevertheless al'e 
pledged ex aJ1iJJlO to conform: and we, as a Ohurch, ignore 
their very existence. Distinctive tenets in fact these schools 
have none. As for the gift of "InfalJibility," it certainly 
resides neither with Puse)'ites nor with Freethinkers; 
neither with so-called Evangelicals, nor with Papists.- But 
to return. 
So long as the following words stand in the Preface to 
the Ordinal of the Church of England, it must be admitted 
that her Tlleory is Apostolic :-" It is evident unto all men 
diligently reading I-Io]y Scriptures and ancient Authors, that 
from the Apostles' time there have been these Orders of l\li- 
nisters in CHRIST'S Church,- Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. 
Which offices . . . no man might presume to execute, . . , 
except he were. . . admitted thereunto by lawful authority. 
Therefore . . . no man sl'all be accounted . . . a lawful 
Bishop, Priest, or Deacon in the Church of England, or 
suffered to execute any of the said functions, except he be 
. . . admitted thereunto, according to the Form, hereafter 
following; or hath had formerly Episcopal Consecration, or 
Ordination." 
And if the theory be Apostolic, how about the Practice 
of the Englisll Church? "The validity of her Orders," 
(you say,) "llas been doubted." Are you not ashamed of 
thus reproducing "the Nag's Head fable JI? which has 
been again and again proved to be an absurd forgery, and 
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impudent calumny; a while, eyen by Romanists themselves 
the validity of English Orders bas been elaborately main- 
tained. b I will not condescend to go further into this 
question with you, unless you win venture to give me a dis- 
tinct challenge, and instead of saying that our Orders 
"have been doubted,"-(as uJlat Truth has not been 
doubted, in this ]ower world ?)-will deliberately inform me 
that you, after due inquiry, are yourself in doubt on the 
subject. . . . And now, to proceed a step. But not until I 
have modestly asked you the following question, which I 
shall thank JOu categorically to resolve. 
The Church of Rome, as you are well aware, holds the 
Priest's Illtelltioll to be essential to tlte 'lxtlidity of a 
Sacrantent. c Now, since this can never be infallibly ascer- 
tained,-(indeed, for the most part, no security is either 
sought or given on the subject,)-what possible ground 
have you for your confident assumption that your Ordi- 
nations are yalid, in allY given instance? Where, accord- 
ing to your own tlleory, is your security for the validity of 
any sacramental act, except tbose performed by yourself 
individually? d 


a See especially, The Story of the Ordination of our first Bishops 
in Queen Elizaueth's reign at the llag's Head Tarern in Clzeapside, 
thoroughly e:camined,. and jJrored to be a late-'inrented, illl'0nsistent, 
self-contrmlicting, and absurd Fable. By Thomas BrO\vne, B,D" 
8vo. 1731, pp. 493. 
b Especially by Le P. F, Ie COlu'ayer. The English reader will do 
well to consult the excellent Oxford Translation which appeaJ:ed in 
1RM :-A Dissertation on tlte Validity of the Ordinations of the 
English, and of the Succession of the Bislw}JS of the Anglican Churclt, 
&c" pp, 500, 
c Concil. Trid. Sess. vii, Can. xi. 
d The Canon was opposed a1 the Council of Trent, on these very 
grolmds, by one of the Bishops then present,-Catharinus, Bishop 
of :\Iinosi.-Scudamore (Letters to a St'Ccder, p. 120,) quoting SarpÏs 
Hist, ii. p. 191, eel. 1ü:!0. 
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5. You are requested therefore to observe, in the next 
place, that I cannot allow you, even inadvertently and casu- 
ally, to hint that the English Church is "only tltree Itun- 
dred years old:' This is so entirely false a charge, so 
utterly irrational a statement,- (contradicted as it is by 
the unequivocal evidence of History,)-t11at I must insist 
upon its absolute withdrawal; before I condescend to argue 
with you for another instant. 
That the Church which we founded in America, is of 
recent growth, is true. Yet more recent is the Church in 
India, in Australia, in New Zealand, at the Cape: while 
Central Africa is even now in process of foundation. But 
you ought to be aware that none of these Churches are any 
the worse on that account. Britain seems to have received 
the Gospel soon after Rome, as Rome seems to have re- 
ceived the Gospel soon after J erusalem,-which is the 
Mother of all the Churches: but neither Rome nor Eng- 
land are any the worse for tllat. And the Gospel doubtless 
came to us, in the first instance, (as it came to Gaul,) fro'ln 
Asia 
IiJlor. 
Granting 110wever that the flame had well nigh died out 
when Augustine the monk visited our shores in the sixth 
century, and brought hither the Gallican, (not the Roman,) 
succession; even so, the diJ'erence will be but this,-that 
Rome, (in consequence of her geographical position,) was 
blest with its actual succession a few centuries before our. 
selves. 
Then, in the church so founded, you ought to l{now that 
there was no break at the period of the Reformation. The 
Church of England did but 'refo'rlJl Iterself. Romanists 
really are sOlnetin1es beard to speak of the Reformation as 
if "tIle Protestants OJ were a distinct }'ace, who came in 
and drove out" the Romanists,"-wbo fled, (1 suppose,) to 
Rome! But you at least ought to know better . . .. I 
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have heard Romanists sometimes say,-" T1'é built your 
churches," I should like to force them to explain what 
they intend to imply. They cannot mean that Rome sup- 
plied tlte funds out of which our churches were built: for 
the reverse is notoriously the case,-namely, that for a few 
hundred years before the Reformation, England 'Was drained 
of a great deal of money with which Italian churches were 
erected! It cannot be pretended that the Ritual now used 
in the Ron1Ïsh Church, was before the Reformation used in 
the English Church ; which Old English Ritual was, at the 
time of the Reformation, by the English Church aban- 
doned; for the diametrical reverse is notoriously the fact. 
First, it is demonstrable that the ancient and the modem 
English Use is one and the same; and next, that our ante- 
Reformation Use was so widely discrepant from the Roman, 
that, (in the language of the most learned of modern Ri- 
tualists,) - "it TIlay safely be affirmed that no Roman or 
continental priest can possi15ly, for many ages before the 
Reformation, have officiated at an English altar." a 
"\Vhat can be meant then? The same nlen who before 
held certain modern Romish errors, at last ShOOh
 tlw//lseli.:es 
free from those errors
 The Church reformed herself. She 
began no new existence. She called in the aid of no fresh 
agents. She experienced no change in her succession. 
She remained what she was before,-ll"itlt tlte sin!Jle e.J:cep- 
tion of Iter errors. Let the prosperous estate of England 
ever since be accepted as some proof that no wrath from 
Heaven descended upon her for what she then did! That 
her vitality was not impaired thereby, let her daughter- 
churches all over the worIel attest! . . . . You are therefore 
requested to observe that JOu are not allowed for an instant 
to assert that tbe English Church is only three Itundred 
years old. . . . And now, to proceed. 
a Fl'eeman, Principles of DiL"ille SLTl:icc, Part ii. p, 84. 
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6. In your very first remark, you beg tlte 'w/tole question; 
for (1st), you assume that the teaching of tlle Church of 
Rome is identical 'Witlt the teaching of the first three or 
four centuries: and (2ndly), you assert that the Church of 
England has rejected the doctrines of those early centuries. 
On the first of these two assumptions, you proceed to 
build up a considerable fabric of self-glorification: on the 
second, you build up a mountain of abuse, and insist that 
all Englishmen ought to do as you have done,-namely 
forsake the Church of England and join the Church of 
Rome. 
But permit me to remind you that this is to proceed a 
great deal too fast. Be assured that you will find it utterly 
impossible to make out either position. The contradic- 
tory of the first, I propose to establish by-and-by. You 
shall be convinced that the Church of Rome not only does 
not 110ld the faith of the earliest age, but does not e-ren 
profess to do so. And yet, the nlain thing which you have 
to remember is, that until you have proved that the Church 
of England has rejected the faith of the prin1itive Church, 
you have shown no reasun whatever why I should forsake 
her communion. It is c6Jlceivable, surely, that two branches 
of the Catholic Church may bold "the Catholic Faith," and 
profess "the Catholic Religion;" a and therefore be alike 
entitled to retain tbe undivided attachment of their respec- 
tive children! N ow,- III wlticlt single particular will yo
 
pretend to tell me that the Church of Bngland has departed 
from the faith of the first three centuries? 
You open your indictment by informing me that "the 
Faith of the primitive Church is well known. \Ve have 
Liturgies as far back as the times of the Apostles; St. Paul 
himself l1aving quoted," (as JOu say,) "from the Liturgy of 
St. James. And it is proved beyond a ßhadow of doubt by 
a Athanasian Creed. 
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t11ese ancient Liturgies, as well as by letters of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, and by the Inscriptions in the Catacombs, 
that, in the first two centuries, Christians believed, (besides 
the Doctrine of the Real Presence, which is a lJlattel' oJ" 
course,) in Transubstantiation, the Invocation of the B. 
'Tirgin ana of Saints, Purgatory, Prayers for the Dead, and 
a reverence for Relics. 'Vhat then," (you ask,) "are t11e 
, corruptions' of which tl)e Church of England speaks, if 
these doctrines were held in the first two centuries,-wbich 
she deems so pure? And how can you rejoice in belonging 
to a Church which conte:ssedly rejects these doctrines?"- 
This is your charge. 
I answer:-" The faith of the primitive Church" is 
indeed "well known:" but if you have been taught that 
(A) Liturgies of the Apostolic age,-(B) Letters of the 
Ante-:Kicene Fathers,-and (C) Inscriptions in the Cata- 
combs,-prove that the prin1Ïtive Church held (a) Transub- 
stantiation, (b) The Invocation of the B. Virgin, and of 
Saints, (c) the R omislt doc/rille of Purgatory, {c1) Prayers 
for the Dead as practised by the 1/loderll Chu1"clt of ROllle, 
and (e) Ado'}"(/tion of Relics,-you have been grossly 
deceived, and are utterly mistaken. .For in the first 
place,- 
(A) You l1ave to learn that there exists 110 Liturgy of 
the date you imagine: (I heartily wish there did:) while 
your notion that St. Paul quotes from the (so-called) Liturgy 
of St. James, is just one of those extraordinary blunders 
which, in the judgment of any learned person, would suffice 
to put you at once and for ever out of court. It shows that 
you are not competent even to have an opinion on the sub- 
ject on which you write with such confidence: for ,'ou ouaht 
01 Ü 
to know that the absurdity of such a notion is gross and 
patent. Take the truth however in the words of a learned 
ritualist of your own adopted conlnlunion,- Zaccaria. He 
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is speaking of this very Liturgy. "I cheerfully admit that 
the Liturgies which pass under the names of the Apostles, 
are of 'lJlltclt 'l7l0Te 'recent date and are not autlwntic."8 
The most ancient of all, is the (so-called) "Liturgy of 
Clement;" which Bona conjecturally assigns to the 2nd or 
3rd Century. But, (as a plain n1atter of fact,) no Liturgy 
seelns to llave been put into 'U"Titin!J before the latter end 
of the fourth century: and the Liturgy of St. James, (of 
which we are speaking,) contains unequivocal interpolations 
which may he referred to a period subsequent to the fift'" 
century.b The appellation it bears, in the opinion of a com- 
petent judge,C is later than A.D. 380 . . . . You are con- 
victed therefore of dogmatising on a subject which you do 
not understand. What is certain, without at all denying the 
essential antiquity of the primitive Liturgies, (with which 
our own English Liturgy entirely agrees,) I insist on your 
observing that the prÜnitive Liturgies cannot be adduced as 
primitive (much less as Apostolic) evidence in support of 
an!! doctrines concerning which the Churches of liome and 
of England are at variance. 
(B ) You ought to produce your autlto1'ities from tbe 
" Letters of the Ante-Nicene Fathers,"-not simply Tefer 
to them as if they were a known series. v\That ]etters do 
you aHude to? Do you faHcy that Cyprian, for example, 
held any of these errors? 
(C) As for the testimony of the Catacombs, you will find 
it sufficiently considered from p. 223 to 258.-And now, 
having said all I can say about Jour supposed authorities, I 


a Quoted by Maskell, Ancient Liturgy of the Ohurch of England, 
&c., p. xxxvi. 
b See TIrett's Dissertation (
 32) at the end of his Oollection of the 
principal Liturgies, &c. 1720, and since reprinted. The learned 
reader will have recourse to the volmnes of Rcnaudot. 
c ralmer's OriyiJlcs, i. p. Lt 
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proceed to tell JOu something about the history of those 
tenets for which you are so anxious to claim not only primi- 
tive Antiquity, but even Apostolic sanction: it being per- 
fectly clear to me that you know next to nothing about them 
at all. 
(a) TRANSUBSTANTIATION, (as I hope you are aware,) 
denotes "tIle cltange of the substance of bread and wine,". 
and no other thing. You are requested not to mix up this 
question with quite a distinct one,-viz. " The Doctrine of 
the Reall)resence." Also, you are requested not to insinuatp 
that "the doctrine of the Real Presence" is anywhere re- 
pudiated by the Church of England. To tIle phrase indeed, 
she lends no sanction. And why? Because she fears lest 
she should thereby mislead her children. But that sIle holds 
the Real Presence of CHRIST in the Holy Eucharist is suffi- 
ciently proved by her teaching that " the Body and Blood 
are verily ond indeed taken and received 
y the faithful, in 
the LORD'S Supper:" for how can anything be "t'erily and 
'indeed taken and receÍl,'ed," which is not verily and indeed 
(i. e. .reall!l) J1resent 
 It is only concerning the //lode of 
Iter LORD'S SacraJ1zental presence, that the Church of 
England is severely silent; because the mode of it hatlt no- 
u"here been revealed, and has Jlel'er been decided. In the 
meantime, concerning "Transubstantiation," she declares 
boldly that it " cannot be proved by Holy 'Vrit; is repug- 
nant to the plain words of Scripture;, overthroweth the 
nature of a Sacrament; and bath given occasion to many 
superstitions." b 
Not to be tedious then, I invite your particular attention 
to the following words of Gelasius, who was Bishop of Rome, 
A.D, 4Ð
-49ß, That learned man was engaged in contro- 
versy with the Eutychians, Now the heresy of Eutyches 
consisted in tltis,-that he assullled a conversion of the 


a Art. xxyiii. 


b Ihid. 
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Human Nature into the Divine. He taught that tbe Huma- 
nity in the One Person of CHRIST was absorbed and wholly 
turned into the Divinity; so transubstantiated, in short, 
that the Human Nature existed there no longer. The ancient 
Fatbers who opposed this beresy made use of the sacramental 
union between the Bread and Wine, and the Body and Blood 
of CHRIST, in order to illustrate the Catholic Doctrine. 
They thereby showed that the Human Nature of CHRIST was 
no more really converted into the Divinity, and so ceased to 
be the Human Nature, than the substance of the Bread and 
Wine is really converted into the substance of the Body and 
Blood, and thereby ceases to be both Bread and Wine. A 
more unequivocal proof that the Church in those days un- 
derstood no such doctrine as that of Transubstantiation, 
can scarcely be imagined. a I invite your attention to the 
emphatic language of one of tbose Fathers whom you must 
allow to be a most unexceptionable witness. Gelasius 
says,-" The Sacrament of CHRIST'S Body and Blood, which 
we take, is doubtless a Divine thing, whereby we are made 
partakers of the Divine Nature: and yet 'it ceases not to be 
tlte substance, or to Itave tlte nature, of BTead and Wille. 
Doubtless also the image and lil{eness of CHRIST'S Body 
and Blood are celebrated in the celebration of those myste- 
ries. To ourselves, therefore, it seems to be with sufficient 
clearness demonstrated that the self-same thing is to be 
thought of CHRIST our LORD, .which in His image we pro- 
fess [to exist, and believe that we] celebrate, and take, 


a Bishop Pearson remarks,-" There can be no tÏ1ne in which we 
may obsenTe the doctrine of the ancients so clearly, as when they 
wTite professedly against an heresy evidently knmvll, and Inake use 
generally of the smne argulllents agaim;t it. Now what the heresy 
of Eutyches was. is certainly knmvn, and the nature of the Sacra- 
ment 'was generally made use of as an argunlent to confute it."-...:\rt, 
ilL p. lü
, note, 
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namely,-that as, by the operation of the HOLY SPIRIT, 
they become this Divine substance, and yet 1.enzain Ùl their 
oU'Il]YrOper natlrre,-so do they demonstrate that that othfr 
crowning mystery, whose virtue ànd efficacy they faithfully 
exhibit, remains one CHIUST, because very and entire; 
while yet the parts whereof He doth consist., abide in the 
propriety of their own nature." a. . . .. In other words,- 
" One, not by conversion of the GODhead into fl esh, [nor 
of tltefleslt into tlte GODltead,] but by taking of the l\lan- 
hood into GOD." 
You perceive the conclusiveness of this quotation, of 
course, at once, \Vel1 may the modern Roman CathoJic 
editors write calltè against the pJace. b It proves what was 
the doctrine of the Church of Rome, as declared by the 
Bishop of Rome, at tlte end of tlte fiftlt century:-a 
sufficient refutation of Jour notion that the doctrine of 
Transuùstantiation is as old as the Liturgy of St. James. 
It may be new to you to hear that Chrysostom had said 
precisely the same thing as Gelasius, He was arguing against 


a ,. Cede SaC'ranlenta quæ sumimus corporis et sanguinis CHRISTI 
Divina res 
:::;t, propter quocl et per eadem Divinæ efficimur consortes 
natlu'æ: et tamen esse non desinit substantia vel natura panis et 
vÌ1ú, Et certe imago et sÎlnilitudo corpOl'is et sanguinis Christi 
in actione mysteriOrUlll celebrantur, Satis ergo nobis evidenter 
ostenclitur, hoc nobis de ipso CHRISTO D01IIXO sentiendum, quod in 
ejus imagine profitemur, celebralllus, et sumimus; ut sicut in hanc, 
scilicet, in Divinam, transeant, SAXCTO SPIRITU perficiente, substan- 
tialll, permanelltes tamen in suæ proprietate naturæ; sic illud ipsum 
mysterilUl1 principale, Cl\juS nobis efficientiam virtuteInque vAraciter 
repræsentant, ex quibus constat proprie permanentibus, unum 
CHRISTU:
I, quia integnun venunque, permallere delnonstrant."- This 
fragment of Gelasius may be seen in Pearson, It has also been 
(laboratelyedited by the late venerable President of l\Iagdalen, in 
his Reli'llliæ, 
b See the quotation in Pearson On the Creed,-with that learnAd 
prelate's remarks upon it. 


Y 
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the Apollinarians, whose heresy was cognate to that of t11e 
Eutychians. He saJs : -" As the bread before it is sanctified 
is called bread, but after Divine grace has sanctified it by 
the mediation of the priest, it is called bread no longer, but 
is accounted worthy to be called the Body of the LORD, 
thouglt tlte nature of bread reJJlain in it," &c., &e, Theo- 
doret (A.D, 450) uses the same illustration in a well-known 
passage against the Eutychian heresy. To be brief, Ter- 
tnllian, (A,D. 200,) Grpgory, Bishop of Nyssa (A.D, 370), 
Augustine, Ephraem Bishop of Antioch, (A.D. 5-10,) Fa- 
cundns (A,D. 550,) Isidore Bishop of SeviI1e, (A,D. ü30,)- 
together .with many others, are all witnesses to the Catllolic 
doctrine, You may see the places at length in Bingham; a 
but in fact they have been a hundred times repeated. The 
term Transubstantiation 'was unknown in the Church for 
upwards of a thousand years; and the doctrine was not 
established until A,D, 1215. And so much for your first 
instance. 
(b ) Your notion that the INYOCATION OF SAI:\TTS, and of 
the Blessed 'Tirgin, is a prin1itive practice, again shows your 
ignorance of antiquity. For not only was the worship even 
of Angels forbidden by the 35th Canon of the Council of 
Laollicea, but the early Fathers expressly discourage all 
prayers to Saints. All this Las been shown a hundred times. 
"Look into the n10re ancient Liturgies;' (says Bp. Bull,) 
" as particularly that described in the 'Ecclesiastical Hier- 
archy,' and the Clen1entine Liturgy, contained in the book 
entitled the 'Apostolical Constitutions;' and you will not 
find in them one prayer of any sort to Angels or Saints; no, 
not so much as an oblique prayer, (as they ternl it,) i, e, a 
prayer directed to GOD that He would hear the intercession 
of Angels and Saints for us:' b 


a Ori!fines, Book xv. ch, v. 
b 'V orks, vol. Ü. pp, 26-50. 
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You will find in Binghaln's ' Antiquities,' a a sufficient 
proof made out, - (it can be but a negative proof
 but it is 
c0111plete,)-that no such wor
hip as is now paid by the 
Ronâsh Church to Saints was known in the early ages of 
Christianity. True enough it is that in the fifth century, 
we meEt with a passage, perhap
 with more than one, which 
seems to show that the exclanlation, "Holy suell-an-one 
help me ! "-casually uttered, is not, in the judgment of the 
writer, to be reprobated. Several places of a rhetorical or 
of a 110etical kind are also ensily discoverable, which a lively 
imagination n1ight torture into the 'Invocation of Saints: 
But nOlle of these places are capable of being pressed seri- 
ously into the argument. I refer you to what I have already 
offered on this subject, at pp. 237-4.1. You are requested 
to observe that a casual apostrophe to a departed human 
being, - (call it an 'lnyocatioll J if JOu please,)-is a 
vastly different thing from those direct prayers, for ..fal'oun; 
u'lticlt GOD alone can besÜJll', which the modern Church of 
Rome systematical1y offers to Saints. For the sake of . bre- 
vity, I beg to refer JOu on this entire subject to Palmer's 
5th Letter to \Viseman. You are requested to read from 
p, 51 to p. 75. In the meantime you are to observe that 
the burthen of proof rests entirely with yourself; and that 
it is not such an invocation as was above alluded to that YOU 
have to produce, but a fair specilnen of suclt invocations as 
by the Church of Rome are addressed +0 the Saints at the 
present day. I pass on, ,,-itlJ the remark that a greater con- 
trast cannot be imagined, than the ancient language of the 
CIJurch respecting the Blessed Virgin, and the language of 
the l\Iodern Church of Rome on the SaIne subject, 
(c) and (d) I must take Jour next two heads together, 
for a reason which will speedi1y appear. That the early 


" B. xÏÜ. cl. üi. 

 1, 2, 3. 


Y2 
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Church used Prayers for the Dead is quite certain. Equally 
certain is it that Prayers for the Dead as practised by lite 
1nodern Church of ROJJle are a corrupt innovation,-alto- 
gether unknown to the purer ages of Christianity,iI. and 
pregnant with nothing but mischief. 
For what is the Romish theory of prayers for the dead, as 
at present practised? It is inseparably mixed up with the 
received and approved doctrine that Pllrgatorialfire awaits 
the souls of the just after death. Purgatory is feigned to 
be a place and state of misery and torment, whereunto faith- 
ful souls go presently after death; and there remain until 
they are thoroughly purged from their dross, or delivered 
thence by 1\Iasses, Indulgences, &c. These pains " are sup- 
posed to be inflicted in order to satisfy the justice of GOD 
for the temporal punishment still ren1aining due for remitted 
mortal sin, or for venial sin still remaining." b For, (as the 
Council of Trent decrees,) " tel1l1Jorai punislunent l'elllains, 
for the 1120st part, to be discllal"fJed, after eternal [Junisl,,- 
'lnent Ilu,r; been l'e/Jlored." C In short, it is held that GOD 
consigns the just, on their exit from this world, for an in- 
definite period, to the torture of Hell-fire; and the Ron1ish 
Theologians teach that the punishment of Purgatory "is 
tlte ver!! scane as tltat of Hell; its eternity only being 
removed." d Now this doctrine of tenl]Joral punislonent is 
the very foundation, the key-stone of the whole Romish 
system, as it comes to view in respect of Satisfaction, PlJ.r- 
gatory, Indulgences, J\Iasses, and Prayers for the Dead. To 
keep now to the last-named point. 
PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD, according to the modern Bornish 
theory, have it for their special object to deliver souls out 


a See Bingham on this subject,-B. xv. ch. ill. 

 16, 17. 
b Palmer's Vlth Letter to JVisemall. 
· Concil. Trident. Sess, xiv. 
d See the authorities in Palmer, as above, p. 22. 
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of tlte jJai/l8 0..( jJur.r;atol'Y. But PURGATORY itself has been 
s110wn a hundred tin1es to be a fiction,-without foundation 
in Scripture, Reason, or Primitive Tradition: a repudiated 
by the Greek Church,-spoken of with hesitation by not a 
few of the writers of Jour adopted Communion,-maintained, 
I fear, for nothing so much as for nlercenary motives. Dis- 
connect the doctrine of Purgatory fro1n tbe doctrine of Pra}'ers 
for the Dead ;- I mean, suppose only that this corrupt fable 
l1ad never sprung up to teach the Church of England the 
practical danger of encouraging her c11ildren to pray for the 
departed ;-and it may reasonably be suspected that she 
would have retained in her puhlic services some more dis- 
tinct recognition of this primitive practice t1lan is actually 
to be found in any of them, at the present day. 
And yet, I request you to observe that a Christian of the 
prin1Ítive .i\ge would have been quite content with our ex- 
isting practice. A few expressions in the prayers w hieh are 
found in our Burial Service, and that general commemora- 
tion of all the faithful departed which we employ at the ob- 
lation of the Holy Eueharist,-(' Finally we bless Thy holy 
Name for all Thy servants departed this life in Thy faith and 
fear,') -are conceived in tile true spirit of the early Church. 
'Ve include in the last-mentioned eucharistic prayer, without 
naming her, the Blessed Virgin 
lary,-u}lOlJl, tIle prÙnitive 
CIlllrcli e:t'jFressl!/ nanled in the corresponding part of their 
service. The old Roman }'Iissals adopted this Catholic 
practice of pra)'ing for all Saints,-- Patriarchs, Prophets, 
Apostles, Evangelists, 
Iartyrs, Confessors, Bishops, being 
of course therein included, But the Church of Rome 
adopts very different language at the present day. In a 
word, the Homish fable of Purgatory has given to Prayers 
for the Dead, as practised by the Church of Rome, quite ß 


a See Stillingfleet's Rational Account, &c" p, iii, eh. vi,-Also TIp. 
Bull; Sermon iii. p, ;2. 
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npw character and complexion: and you are requested to 
observe that not one of the Patristic places you con1monly 
see quoted in support of the Doctrine of Purgatory win 

ustain any part of the burthen you purpose to build upon 
it. 
It would be easy to l11U1tipJy authorities, and to draw out 
in detail proofs of the modernness of the practices under 
review. But this is not Il1Y present object. I have said 
enough to show you that Purgatory is the reverse of a 
Catholic Doctrine, and that such Prayers for the dead as 
I
ome employs are a modern and a corrupt practice. 
(e) THE ADORATION of Relics you wiU be pleased to 1'e- 
1l1ember is what I call a JJlodern ,-you, a jn.Ùnitive practice. 
You would appeal, I dare say, if hard pressed, to the many 
indications extant of IlonOllr paid to relics froIn the earliest 
period of the Cluistian Church. But hfJnOlll" is 110t adora- 
tioll. 'Ve' honour' .11/ ell: ,ve' adore J only GOD ! You, 
on the contrary, pay "La tria," or Divine \V orship, to 
RELICS. 
That such Adoration is authorisec1 anel approved in the 
Romish Communion, you will find demonstrated in Palmer's 
8th letter to 'Viseman: find that it 'was unlinown in the 
primitive Church, Jon ,,'ill find establishecl by Binghan1 in 
the last chal)ter of the la
1J Book of his great work, It 
has been shown, (he says,) "that there was no religious 
worship given to the Relics of Saints and l\[artyrs for several 
of the first ages in the Church," J\Iabil1on o"'ns that there 
were no Relics set upon altars even to the 1 Oth century. 
Permit 111e to invite your attention to a gal1ant challenge 
which was given by an English Bishop just 300 years since, 
but which to the end of tinle ",iUnot be accppted.' Bishop 
Jewel thus spoke and wrote in 15GO: -" If any learned 

nan of all our adversaries, or if all the learned Inell that 
be alive, be able to bring anyone sufficient sentence out of 
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any old Catholic Doctor, or Father, or out of any old 
general Council, or out of the Holy Scriptures of GOD, or 
anyone exalnple of the prinÜtiye Ohurch, whereby it may be 
clearly and plainly proved (1) that there was any private 
nU1SS in the whole \Vorld at that tin1e, for the space of six 
hundred years after OHRIST; or (2) that there was then any 
conullunion ministered unto the people under one kind; or (3) 
that the people had their Oommon Prayers then in a strange 
tongue that they understood not; or (4) [hat the Rishop of 
Rome was then called an 'U nivel'sal Bishop: or the' Head of 
the Universal Church;' or (5) that the people was then 
taught to believe that CHRIST'S Body is really, substantially, 
corporally, carnally, or natura]ly, in the Sacrament; or (6) 
that His Body is, or Inay be, in a thousand place
 or more, at 
one time; or (7) that the priest dir! then hold up the Sacra- 
ment over his head; or (8) that the people did then fall 
down and" orship it with godly honour; or (9) that the 
Sacrament was then, or now ought to be, hanged up under 
a canopy; or (10) that in the Sacrament, after tl1e words of 
Consecration, there remaineth only the accidents and S110WS, 
without tIle :substance of bread and wine; or (II) that the 
Priest then divided the Sacrament in three pnrts, and Rfter- 
wards received himself all alone; or (12) that whosoeyer 
had said the Sacralnent is a figure, a pledge, a token, or a 
remenlbrance of Christ's body, had therefore been judged 
for an heretic; or (13) that it ,,,as lawful then to have 
thirty, twenty, fifteen, ten, 01' five InaSSE'S said in one Churcb, 
in one dny; or (14) that IUH\ges "Were then set up in the 
Churches to the intent the people might \\'orsláp then); or 
(1 J) tllat the lay-peopJe ,yas then forbidden to reael the 
\V ord of GOD in tllt'ir own tongue,- If any man alive were 
able to prove any of tbese articles by Rny one clear or plain 
clause 01' sentence, either of the Scriptures, or of the old 
Doctors, or of any old General Council, or by any eXHlnple 
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of the Primitive Church, I ]J1"oJJzise theJJl that I If)ould 
give Ol'er and subscribe unto Itint:' 8 
I have now said enough to prove that JOu are utterly mis- 
taken in supposing that the several doctrines you enumerate 
are sanctioned by the testinlony of the first two or three cen- 
turies of the Church. You have been shown that the very 
reverse is the case; viz., that the evidence of the earliest 
ages entirely condemns those doctrines.-Give me leave to 
remind you })owever of a circumstance which you clearly 
lose sight of: nalnely that if the Doctrines in question were 
ever so true, it would not by any means follow that I must 
therefore beCOlne a Romanist. In order to convince me of 
the necessity of tltat, you will have further to convince me 
that a belief in those Doctrines is generally neces,
ary to 
Sa lvation, Now pray mark how the case standB between us. 
vVhile you cannot even pretend to assert this, 1 do most un- 
hesitatingly assert, (with Bishop Bun,) that it positively en- 
dangers a n1an's Salvation that he should hold some of the 
doctrines you advocate. b The case therefore between you 
and me, is somewhat peculiar, 
7 . You propose next to lead me a dance into tbe Doctrine 
of "Development:" but excuse me for telling you plainly 
that you have not the n
cessary powers for a prolonged dis- 
cussion of this nature; whiJh moreover, (as it ought to be 
plain to you,) is very little úd rent, after we have 
een that 
your appeal to Antiquity has broken down, "Development" 
is a theory which has been invented by the apologists of 
modern Romanism in order to account for the actual cor- 
ruption of Doctrine in the Romish Church; but it is attended 
with certain fatal inconveniences, as I can easily show you: 


a SenTIon at Paul's Cross. 1560, Trorhs (Parker Soc.), i. p. 20. 
b See Bp. Bull's Discoul.se on the Corruptions of the Church of 
Rome, sect. I. ad, init, 'Yorks, Ïi. p. 239. 
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while t11e argumentative worth of the theory of Development 
is absolutely nothing at all. Let me explain. 
True enough it is that, Ùl a certain liense, "t11ere have 
been Developments in Religion." The" Te Deum " of the 
"\\r estern Church is, I believe, the beautiful develoPlnent 
(expansion I should rather have called it) of a short Eastern 
Hymn; the germ of which is contained in the" Trisagion," 
or cry of the Seraphim,-as recorded by the prophet Isaiah, 
ch. vi. The Hynln of the Blessed 'Tirgin l11ay be regarded 
as a developn1ent of the song of Hannah: and the germ of 
both, I have always been taught to discern in the short 11ymn 
of Sarah, set down in Gen. xxi. 6. Our Litany, in like 
sort, may be regarded as a lawful development, (exjJansion 
I must again prefer to call it,) of the three-fold invocation 
which ritualists call, " the lesser Litany:' a. Somewhat thus, 
many parts of our Church service may be accounted for. 
A code of Laws is conceivable which might be regarded 
as the development of the Divine con1mand,-" Love thy 
neighbour as thyseJf." Kay, if I understand the words of 
CHRIST righ tly, "the Law and the Prophets" are, in a cer- 
tain sense, a developillent of Dent. vi, 5 and LevÜ, xix. 18. 
But then it requires little wit to see that to account in this 
manner for the doctrine of Purgatory, for example, or for 
the \Y orship of the Blessed Virgin :I\Iary,-is to beg the 
entire question. He who so argues forgets that Develop- 
ment may be lalfjlll, or it may be Ulllrao/ill; and that the 
name for an unlawful Development in respect of Doctrine, is 
a corruption. Thus the Adoration of Relic,r;; as practised 
in the Church of Rome, I hold to be a manifold abuse of a 
sentiment in itself not only faultless but commendable. In 
the !Iartyrdom of Polycarp, as related by the Church, of 
Smyrna, is read as follows :-" \Ve afterwards gatllered up 


· .c LORD haye mercy upon us, C nTIIST," &c. 
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l1Ïs bones, lllore valuaùle than gold and precious stones, and 
deposited them in a fitting place,"a Turn fronl this expres- 
sion of natural piety, and survey the picture sketched by 
n1yself fronl p. 48 to p, 56. You may can this" Develop- 
nleut" if you please. All persons of unsophisticated un- 
derstanding will hold. it to Le a curruptiuII, depravation, or 
abu8e. 
Development again 111ay be perfectly lawflll: but it may 
be the development of SOine doctrine or practice which is in 
itself erroneous, Thus the doctrine (}f the IJJlJJlflculate 
Conception of the Ble
sed Virgin 
eenl::; to be a perfectly 
lawful ùevf-'IOpmellt of the AdoratiuJl paid to the Blessed 
Virgin. INdulgences Hnd Pardons are, (for aught I see to 
the contrary,) perfectly legitiluale developn1ents; Lut then 
they are developed froln the lloJJlÍslt doc! riJl(J of PUt"!/Ct- 
tor.
,-which is confessedly a fh,hle. 
For, (to take Analogy still for our guide; it being- quite 
unreasonable tlHlt we should forsake Analogy when it begins 
to make against us :) - 'Vhat is the teaching of "moral, in- 
tellectual, political, find 
ocia]" ]ife? (I accept )Tour chal- 
lenge and quote your own words. In" ce!/etable life," 
the exquisite phenolnenon of orderly growth and illcrease 
seems to l1lake for yon: "first the Llade, then the ear, after 
that the full corll in the ènr." b But \yhat, I ask, are the 
phenomena of lJloral, iJJtellectllal t political, social exist. 
ence ?) In the first and second, does Jour conscience ,tell 
you llothing which it is inconvenient just now to reJIlmnber? 
Has not the fun " development" of early faults of character 
cau
ed yuu n1any a tillle to cry out " 0 IDiseraLle man that 
I am "? Have you never heard of corrupt institutjon
 in 
the State; or IHl
e you never been the unwilling witness of 
a disordered civil and social fabric? 'Vhere have 
TOll lived, 


a 
 xviii. 


b St, l\Iark iv. ;!8, 
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and where l)fiS your observation been, if in almost every de- 
partulent of lnunan ngency, JOu have not noticéù the fatal 
tendency of seminal errors, - (or at least the perversion of 
principles which in tbenlselves were true and good,)- to ger- 
n1Ìnüte into corrupt practices; anù these again to branch 
out into endless developments for evil?. . You ".j1J of course 
tell n1C that I have no right to assnJne that in the Church of 
1101ue the germs of the Doctrines in dispute u'ere seminal 
errors:' or "perversions" of true principles. But I lllust 
in turn again remind )'on, that you are begging the \yhule 
<1 up.stion when you aSsume that tbey were /lút, 
For (I repeat) t\H> phellolnena are before us : - The grown- 
up plant, gemmed all over with fruit or flower, wl1Ìcb is the 
lawful and Io\'ely result of a little insignificaut seed: and, 
The dead rnan, corrupt f1'Oll1 l)ead to foot,-which is the 
lawful and loathson1e result of a few particles of POiSOll re- 
ceived into the constitution, It cannot, of course, be pre- 
tended that the Church of Home shall Le tbe field for tIle 
e:t'clllsh'e Inanifestation of the funnel' class of plleno]))ena: 
and nIl the other Churches of Christendonl, including' the 
Holy Eastern Church, the scene Íor the exclusÙ'e nlanifes- 
tfltion of the latter. This \yere 1ne1'e folly. That the HOLY 
SPIRIT dweHs in the Church of CHIUST, I belieye as sin- 
cerely as you do; Lut then it cannot be thought to reside 
exclusively in any oue branch of it. And as for supposing 
that lIe is the Author of all RomÙ;/t Doctrine, I holJ on 
the contrary that" as the Church of J erusuleln, Alexandri<
, 
and Antioch have erred, so nlso the Chureh of Home hath 
erred, not only in their liying alJd nWDner of ceremonies, but 
also in Dlatters of Faith." a... The arglunentatiye value of 
l)evelopment is therefore Hl)
olutely not!Üng; ,Y}Jile tl1e 
practical inconvenience of a theory which i:::; as 1ikely as not 


Al t. xi:,:. 
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to result in the condemnation of its advocate, is obviously 
fata1. 
I will dismiss the subject by reminding you of a passage in 
Church Historv,-the first which comes to mind. " In tl1e 
course of the correspondence" of the Patriarchs, Archbishops, 
and Bishops of the Greek Church with the Nonjurors, "the 
Patriarchs of the "East are not sparing ill their censures of 
the Pope of Rome," They describe him to be " deceived by 
the Devil, and faUing into strange novel doctrines; as re- 
volted from the Unity of the Holy Church and cut off; 
tossed at a distance with constant waves and tempest, till he 
return to our Catholic, Oriental, immaculate faith; and be 
reinstated from what he was broken off.'" They declare 
"the Purgatorial fire to have been invented by the Papists to 
comlnanc1 the purse of the ignorant, and we will by no means 
Ileal' of it. For it is a fiction, and a doting fable, invented 
for lucre, and to deeeive the simple, and in a word, has no 
existence but in the imagination. There is no appearance or 
mention of it in the Holy Scriptures, or Fathers, whatsoever 
the authors or abettors of it may clanlour to the contrary." a 
Now, snppose the Churches of EngJand, Ireland, and 
Amerir.a, (not to speak of India, New Zealand, Southern 
Africa, Australia, and the rest,) were one and all to endorse 
this opinion of the Greek Church respecting the Bornish 
Doctrine of Purgatory, appealing as the Greek Church does 
to Scripture and Fathers ;-what possible weight can JOu 
suppose would attach to a little babLle about seeds,-and 
growth,-and deveJopment,-and maturity,-and perfection? 
Further, If Purgatorial lndulgences,-or the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin, - or any otller single 
doctrine to which tlte Cluircl" of ROJJze ltas .soleJ/l1zly and 
irrevocably J}ledged lterself,-may be thus disposed of,- 
a Life of }(en, by a Layman, 1834, p. 183, quoting Lathbury's 
lIi8t. of the ]lVJljllì'OJ'S, p. 350. 
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wllat, I ask, becomes of the security of all the rest? . . . . 
I pause for an answer. 
But let me not leave the question thus. I would rather 
direct your eyes in the right direction. You are requested 
therefore to take notice that whenever in ancient tÏ1nes it 
became necessary to define more accurately than had been 
done before, any single department of Christian doctrine, the 
Ùn'al'iable method was to appeal to Holy Scripture. I ven- 
ture to say there is not to be found one sing1e ancient expo- 
sition of Doctrine where the appeal is made to the principle 
of Development, or to private Tradition. Universal belief 
is indeed sometimes insisted on: but only rarely. The ap- 
peal is generally made to Holy Scripture; and its probable 
meaning, as it may be gathered fronl the consentient voice of 
ancient Fathers, and from the general analogy of Holy \Vrit, 
-is discussed, just as it is discussed by ourselves at the 
present day: while the unequivocal witness of the SPIRIT, 
(and that only,) is accounted absolutely conclusive, and al- 
together final.- Now, to proceed. 
8. You assert that we of the English Church "have no 
definite Faith:' This charge is too feeble to stand. Noone 
can read the 39 Articles and complain that ,ve have "110 
definite Faith." \Vhat of our Prayer-Book, with its occa- 
sional Offices? All you can mean is that Anglican teach- 
ing is not so definite as you wish it was, and think it ought 
to be: that there is a want of definiteness of teachiJlfl in 
the Ang1ican Church. Now, even if there "ere, tltat would 
constitute no reason whatever for my becoming a ROll1anist. 
As well filight I expect to persuade a Romallist to forsake 
his own Con1ll1unioll, on the ground that, in tl)e judgment of 
myself and others, tllere is a cast deal too nluclt definite- 
ness in Romish teaching. 
But I sinlply deny the charge which you bring against 
tiS ; while I deliberately bring the opposite charge against 
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you. I l11aintain that the teaching of our Prayer-Rook is 
sufficiently definite; ana is altogether Catholic,-which is 
lllore than can be said of yours. No man can be at a loss 
01 
as to the Church's tniuù on finy ÏIl1portant point, That, 
within certain limits, she allo,,"s to her children considerable 
freedonl of sentiment, is undeniable; and that they have 
not been slow to take advantage of her charity, is only too 
clear. But I have yet to learn how it can be made a grave 
ground of accusation against a Church that terms of com- 
munion with her are of a large, and altogether Catholic 
kind,-not multitudinous, narrow, anà in their character 
often quite novel, as well as unheard-of in ancient times. 
The Churches of Rome and of England are constructed 
alike on a rock; but not only the materials out of which 
they are constructed, but the very method of their construc- 
tion are somewhat different. The one boasts ÏtseJf rigid and 
unyielding; the other (like the Ec1dystone) is observed to 
rock slightly in the stûnn. 0 that she l11ay stand for ever! 
Give me leave in the rneal1tinle to remind }'oU that you are 
not to hug the belief that perfect unaninlity of sentiment on 
doctrinal points preyails in the Church of llome. Concern- 
ing Purgatory, for instance, you will find a great deal of 
contradictory teaching alTIOng Romish Theologians. On 
the doctrine of Papal Infallibility you win abo find Ì1nrnense 
discrepancy of doctrine. But I forbear to enlarge on this 
snhject. 
In the meantime, I insist on your observing that no sooner 
do Romish controyersialists find thelTI
elves hard pressed in 
argunlent, than they labour to show that their Comlllunion 
is characterised by that very feature which, at other tÏInes, 
they make a point of casting in our teeth as a ground of 
reproach. They find it convenient to distinguish the doc- 
trines and practice:::; prevalent in the Roman Communion into 
two classes; "the former consisting of rnatters of Faith, or 
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doctrines defined by the Church; the latter consisting of 
matters of Opinion, or doctrines not so defined. The use 
DUlde of this di:::;tinction in all writings and discourses in- 
tended for those ,,-ho are opposed to ROlllanislll, is to ayoiel 
an responsibility for, and all discussion on doctrines of the 
latter class, by representing them as mere non-essentials, 
which any member of the Roman Communion may dispute 
or reject at pleasure; while the attention of opponents is 
drawn entirely to the fornler dass of doctrines, ,vhich being 
comnlonly proposed in general terms and with great cau- 
tion, are f<li' less assailable." 
This is ingenious enough, but not honest,-as the acute 
living controversialist on our side of the question, just 
quoted, has ably shown,a At the same time, it is undeniably 
true that the langnage of the Council of Trent is to the last 
degree indefinite,-compared ,,-ith the langlHlge of Romish 
Diyines: the falsity consists, in the favourite assumption 
of your new friends, (whenever the asslunption suits them,) 
that the Decrees of Trent are tbe onlv authoritative teachinO' 
. b 
of the Church of Rome. 
But as you con1plain of the want of definite teaching in 
the Church of England, let me address It few words to JOu 
about the definite teaching of the Church of Rome. 
For the character of her teaching, as already hinted, is 
chal'acterised by no more pernicious peculiarity than this 
very definiteness, the want of which you object to as a 
graye defect. "Romanism professes to be a c0111plete 
Theology. It arrange'3, adjusts, eXI)lains, exhausts eyerv 
part of the Divine Economy, It may be said to leave n
 
region unexplored, no heights unattempted; rounding 
off its doctrines with a neatness and finish ll'hiclt are 
destructh'e of 1Jlany of tlie lJlOst noble and 'Juost salu- 
tary e..rercises of 1Jlind in tlte individual CIlristioll. 
That feeling of awe ,,-hich the ill ysteriousness of tbe 
a Palmer's Letters to Tri8eman, 1842. 
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Gospel should excite, fades aUXl,lJ under tltis fictitious 
illltnl
'Jlation which is poured over the entire Dispensa- 
tion. Criticism, we know, is commonly considered fatal 
to poetical fervour and imagination; and in like manner 
this technical religion destroys tlte delicacy (( nd 'rel"e- 
'rence of tlte Cltristian 1nind. Rorne would classify 
and number all things; she would settle every sort of ques- 
tion, as if resolved to detect and compass by ]llunan reason 
,vhat runs out into the next wod d or is lost in this. 
Not content with what is revealed, Romanists are ever in- 
truding into things not seen as yet, and growing fmniliar 
.with mysteries; gazing upon the ark of ,GOD over boldly 
and long, till they venture to put out the hand and to 
touch it." "Tltis nziscltievolls peculia'rity of ROIJlanÙuJt," 
(proceeds :1\11'. Newman,)-" its subjecting Divine truth to 
the intellect, and professing to take a complete survey and 
to make a map of it, - it has in common with some other 
modern systems." a 
And practically, the Romish method is mischievous. It 
discourages a spontaneous service of GOD. It encourages 
formalism. "It lowers the dignity ana perfection of morals; 
it limits, 'Qy depriving, our duties,-in order to indulge 
human weakness, and to gain influence by indulging it." 
" If, indeed," (remarks the thoughtful writer already quoted,) 
" there is one offence more than the rest characteristic of 
Romanism, it is this, its indulging the carnal tastes of the 
multitude of n1en, setting a lin1Ît to their necessary obe- 
dience, and absolving them from the duty of sacr.ificing 
their whole lives to GOD. And this serious deceit is in 
no small degree the necessary consequence of that com- 
pleteness and minuteness in its theology to which the doc- 
trine of Infallibility gives rise:' b 
& Newman's Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church, 
pp, 110-12; 12;3. 
b Ibid. p, 126. 
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The same writer thus sun1S up lJis charge against Rome, 
based on that very" definiteness," or "bold exactness in de 
tern1Ïning theolo jcal points," which seems to you so attrac- 
tive; but which he justly describes as " a minute, technical, 
and imperative Theology, which is no part of Revelation:' 
"It produces," (he says,) "a number of serious moral 
evils; is shallow in philosophy,-as professing to exclude 
doubt and Ünperfection; and is dangerous to the Christian 
spirit, as encouraging us to ask for more than is given us, as 
fostering irreverence and presump[ion, confidence in our rea- 
son, and a formal or carnal view of Christian obedience," It 
9. You inquire,-" Do you never doubt? Do JOU never 
ask yourself, am I in the right?" . . . . Net'er,- I answer, 
'Vhy should I? Does the owner of ancestral acres and an 
ancient title, wake up sorile fine morning, troubled with a 
doubt as to the vaJidity of his right to all he enjoys,-all 
his Fathers enjoyed before him? . . . . Does a child ever 
doubt whether he is his own 111other's son, and vow that he 
will not rest until he has had the point demonstrated to him; 
as well as until he has inspected the marriage-certificate of 
his parents? . . . . I reject your question with equal scorn 
and abhorrence. 
You proceed,-" How do you know you are right?'J 
I nJay with far better reason nÜoin,-How do you know 
that yuu are right ? Yon say that you are as convinced 
about your own position as that there i
 a sun in Heaven.- 
So atn I about lnine.-The ùifference between us is just 
this. I am in the Church where GOD'S good ProvidencCJ 
originally placed me: you, by a reckless exercise of the 
right of private judgment, have licentiously transplanted 
yourself into a foreign Conununion. The burthen of proof 
rests altogether with you. If there be no Salvation except 
to members of the Romish hranch of the Church C'atholic, 
· 'Xe,yman"s Lectures, lit 
lfl)J'Ú, pp, 126; 146; 127. 
Z 
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I must depend on GOD'S tender mercies, with Andl'ewes and 
Hooker and all the rest of the reverend Fathers of the 
Church of England. But if you, have erred, you have 
erred indeed ! 
10. You tell me that I have nothing to go by:-that I 
cannot appeal to the Scriptures,-for every sect finds its 
own tenets there: (in which by the way you are quite Dlis- 
taken, for I defy you to find all of yours there !) -and that I 
cannot appeal to the English Church, because it comprises 
every shade of opinion: -in short that I hold certain 
" opinions," but cannot pretend to any Faith at al1. 
You are really very saucy. Permit me to give you a 
plain man's view of this question. 
I was born a nlember of the Church of Engh\nd, and I 
bless GOD for it. Its jJrÙllfÎ facie claims upon 111Y allegi- 
ance therefore I hold to be altogether paramount. J n fact, 
I can scarcely conceÏJ'e any adequate cause arising for my 
ever quitting the Church of my Fathers, To be sure, if 
that Church were to commit herself irrevocably to all sorts 
of awful superstitions and heresies,- I might feel compelled 
to consider with myself what was next to be done. But, 
generally speaking, the errors of OUf Ecclesiastical rulers, 
(which are the Church's misfortunes,)-the unfaithfulness of 
individual teachers,-the glowth of }Jpresy,-the spread of 
unbelief; - all these things instea.d of driying nle ùll t of the 
Church, would only keep me the more firmly ill it, I 
should 
imply feel that there was the nlore to be done; the 
greater mischief to be counteracted,-the more need of men 
to ,. strengthen the things which remain," The last thing 
which would enter into my bead would be to treat the 
Church as an in1patient child treats a toy: nalllely, when 
out of humour with it, to inquire for another. Does an 
officer think of deserting his men because they are thinned 
by disease, and are become demoralised? Does a son think 
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of forsaking his parents, a husband his wife,-because of 
sickness,-misfortune,-loss of comeliness? 
I should have felt and acted n1uch in the same way, I am 
persuaded, hacl I been born a. Romanist: and I think I 
should have felt and acted rightly. The claims of tllat 
Church Ül the bosom of which GOD causes us to be bred 
up,-are, in the first. instance, paramount. We must try to 
impro
'e the Church of our birth, not to find excuses for 
forsakin!f it. To refonn a corrnpt Oonllunnion, not to 
work its downfall, should surely be our aim! To resist State 
interference indeed, and to protect the Faith, is reserved for 
very few. But to lnaintain sound Doctrine, and strenuously 
to oppose every kind of error, is the province of a yery large 
number: while to raise the standard of holiness, and to 
promote the growth of practical Religion, is within the 
power of aU, . . . Such seen1S to me to be the bU5iness of 
the indÚ.idual believer. His work is 'lDitl/in the Church, 
-,not in the camp of the enemy. To be busy there, is to 
be a traitor! , . . The fundamental position on which these 
remarks are buj]t you will perceive to be the following,- 
that in wllatever branch of the Church Oatholic GOD has 
caused our lot to be thrown, there we n1ay reasonably hope 
to "save our souls alive," if we make the most of t}Je 
opportunities within our reach, and of the advantages we 
enjoy. Inàividual obedience,-perf:onal holiness,-these 
fire the only conditions requisite for blessedness. 
The fundan1ental position in !lollr ren1011strance, on the 
other hand, seems to be this,- That men and women are 
not only at liberty, but are called upon, and positively 
bound, to doubt their position; to weigh the claims of one 
section of Christendom against those of another: to exer- 
cise their right of private judgment; and in a word, to set 
themselves up abore the Cburrh . . . K ow all this liind of 
tlJing, give me leave to tell JOu, is an evidence of a sectarian 
z2 
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spirit; and S110WS a habit of mind to which every sound 
Catholic instinct is abhorrent. 
II. But, (let me add,)- If such doubts and inquiries are 
to be the order of the day, then I fear your new friends will 
have to look out for their flocks. Inquiry, in the spirit YOlt 
recommend, (which I altogether deprecate,) would introduce 
into the ranks of Romanism hopeless confusion; and a 
degree of insubordination which would make government 
impossible, and would imperil the safety of souls: for dis- 
satisfaction and dismay would infallibly follow indiscrimi- 
nate inquiry, in tllat quarter. I pray that such a spectacle 
as my fancy draws may not be witnessed in our own day. 
But I repeat,- If individuals are to be promiscuously asked, 
"Do you never doubt? How do you know you are in the 
right?" and the like,-then confusion would inevitably 
follow; and schism would be the result; and such a breach 
would be witnessed in the ROll1ish Communion as never could 
be healed. "The mind seems to reel for years after it has 
recoiled from the Roman system," says Archdeacon I\Ianning : 
who refers his readers to Southey's Colloquies, (vol. ii. pp. 
16, 3],) " for the moral effects of Romanism in shaking the 
habit of faith." a 
But I am not at all apprebensive of any alllount of inquiry 
which you or otbers may be disposed to make here at home. 
Rather does all my apprehension arise from the utter absence 
of real knowledge of the sulÜect which I witness around p1e. 
May I ask,-Have you examined Jewel's Controversy with 
Harding? or that of Andrewes with Bellarmine? Have you 
studied Laud's Controversy with Fisher, and followed the 
question up, until it was nnally closed by Stillingfleet? Do 
you know Bishop Bull's Discourses, in answer to Bossuet? 
or the polemical writings of Bramhall, U 8she1', and Barrow? 


a Archdeacon 1\Ianning's Rule of Faith, p. 109. 
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Have you more recently read Palmer's Controversial writings, 
including his Letters to \Viseman, as well as Bp. Turton's 
encounter with the same gentleman? and Bp. Phillpott's 
Letters to Butler? l\Iore recently yet, are you acquainted 
with Dr. "\V ordsworth's Letters to :1\1:. Gondon? . . . . You 
may sneer: but you will find out, if you will inquire, that 
these men have all silenced their adversaries, and remained 
masters of the field. 
And so, when you ask me "what I have to go by," anù 
so forth, I, as an individual Englishman of very moderate 
learning, think, that besides tbe au thoritative teaching of the 
English Church, I may with reason appeal to what the most 
learned Eathers and Confessors of that Church have written 
on the subject of her relation to Rome. \Vhen I find, in 
addition to the controversial ability of U ssher and Stilling- 
fleet, Laud and Jewel, the learning and piety of Andrewes 
and Hooker,-Taylor and Bull,--Bramhall, Cosin anel 
Beveridge,- Pearson, Sanderson and Hmnmond, - vV aterland 
and Jackson, and the rest ;-1 think I may with entire safety 
dedicate my leisure, (which is but scant,) and my abilities, 
(which are not considerable,) to sOlnething better than doubt 
and controversy. Excuse me for saying that when I survey 
this list of nalnes, - ever increasing in number and in 
splendour,-the insolences of such an one as yourself appear 
to me unspeakably paltry and worthless. \Vhat sufficed for 
tltem, may surely, I say to myself, suffice for me also! 
12. \Vhen therefore you talk of "converting me," I really 
must trouble you to consider what a preposterous abuse of 
]anguage you are guilty of. FroJl
 what, and to what do you 
propose to " convert" me ? You wish to see me converted from 
beinganAJlglu
Catholic to becoming aRoJJzan-CathoJic! And 
can such an arbitrary transfer of allegiance be confounded 
. with the blessed act of the soul's cOln'ersion to GOD? Have 
)' ou then so entirely forgotten the Scriptural and Catholic 
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teaching of tIle Church of England, as to adt1ress llle as if 
I were a worshipper of false deities, or addicted tù heathen 
rites? The Saine Bible with yourself, (aB but the Apocry- 
phal books) :-the sanle three Creeds which you acknow- 
ledge, (not, of course, adding thereto t.he Creed of Pope 
Pius l\r,) :- the sanle I
itany as yourself, (bating the Invo- 
eations of Saints): -much the same :\Iissal anù Breyiary, 
(all but the fabulous legends): - the self- saille Collects, 
(only that we have not put thenl to "Tongs, as you have) :- 
the same two Sacraments above all,-the same Priesthood, 
-the same Councils and FèÜhers wlJich yon yourselves ac- 
linowledge; all, all our own! Good Hea\'ens, then,-whnt 
an abuse of tenns is this! that a Illall 
hould be persuaded 
to uproot himself from one branch of the Church Cath01ic, 
and to plant hÎ1nself down in another; and flatter hilnself 
that he has thereby been "converted; "-- the Conversion 
resulting in his being 1101(' compeI1ed, under pain of 
anathema, to believe in the Inlnlaculate Conception of the 
Virgin J\Iary! . , . . \Vhy, )'ou nlust either be nltHl your- 
self, or you nlust think 1Jle so, to think that I can seriously 
contelnplate such a " Conversion" as this! 
13. As for Jour insinuations about fewness of number, 
(the "little Church of England," aud so forth,) I counsel 
you to get up the statistics of the question a little nìore 
carefully, before you so speak. I might indeed invite you 
to feInember tl1at when the Ten Tribes fell away from 
he 
primi6ve standard, the Truth remained with the tribe of 
Judah; while " of [little] Benjamin he said, The beloved 
of the LORD shall d,,'ell iu safety by Hin1; and the LOUD 
shaH cover him all the day long, and he shall dwell between 
His shoulders." (Deut, xxxiii. 12,) But I IHìve no wish 
to resort to such an argument. The Church of England, 
-whether absolutely or relatively considered,-is not little. 
Her numbers are not SIll all. She counts her tens of mil- 
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lions eyen in this country. She is stretching out on the 
right hand and on the left, and is ready to colonise the 
globe, Already ùoes the sun neVeL" set npon her a1tars, 
8he has already extended her Religion, and is destined 
'et 
nlOre effectually to extend it, over tbe wlJole 'V orld. 
14, But I have not yet replieù to all your charges. Let 
me be briefer with those which remain.- Y ou ask me }JOW 
it eon1es to pass that several men of undoubted piety aud 
ability anù learning have left us ? 
RealJy, I am not concerned to account for the unfaith- 
fnlness of these men: but the argument derivable from 
their apostasy is worthless. That a few of the Clergy and 
JÆÍty should h
t\"e left the Church of England, during a 
period of unusual excitement, is not at all surprising: 
l1t'ither is it strange that these should lwve been the more 
eàl'nest cf her sons. Such a cont1ngency was, on the con- 
trary, to have been expected. Fur more than a fnll set-off, 
however, against the supposed Î1nportance of the unfaith- 
fulness of those few men, is the unwavering fidelity of the 
Il1ultitude who haye remained behind. 
You appeal with especial satisfaction to the names of three 
or four considerable authors, who were once accomplished 
English Divines. I bid JOu note how, (like Sampson ou 
the lap of Delilah,) their strength has already" gone froIn 
them, and they have beconle weak, and like any other men," a 
I request you further to tell me wh y these writers are In ore to 
Le listened to at one stage of their motley history than at 
another? The question I an1 now asking is of the follow- 
ing nature :- 
A gentleman W]lO became an Archdeacon in the Church 
of England,-who had been a fellow of his college, and was 
known to be a man of considerable ability and learning,- 


a Judges xvi, 17. 
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in the maturity of his powers produced a work on the 
"Rule of Fait1l," wI1Ìch went through two editions, and on 
which he bestowed considerable labour. a He proved that 
" the Roman Church, how much soever it l11ay appeal in 
words to Antiquity, does in practice, o]JjJose Antiquity and 
universal Tradition:" (p, 100) "has introduced new doctrines 
unknown to the Apostles of CHRIST:" (p. 103) "under- 
11lines tIle foundation upon which Christianity itself is 
built;" (p. 104) and so forth. He explained" the Catltolic 
Rule of Faith," and proved" that it is distinctly recognised 
by the English and the early Church." " "\Ve may now go 
on," (he said,) "to consider the following rules, which have 
been in later ages, adopted by the Church; both therefore 
1Jloderll, and condemned as novel, by universal tradition: 
I mean, tlte 'rule of tlte RO/Jlall CllUl"cll, and the rule that 
is held by all Protestant bodies, exce})t tI,e Britisll and 
A/Jlerican C ltul'clles," (p. 81.) The learned writer pro- 
ceeded "to define the Roman rule and to contrast it 'lDitlz 
tlte Catholic:" (p. yi., referring to p. 82.) elaborately setting 
forth the Catltolic method of the Church of England, in 
opposition to the un-Catholic method of the Church of 
Rome; and insisting that "the Church of England protests 
against the Church of Rome for departing from tIle universal 
tradition of the Apostles, and for bringing in p(l'rticlllar 
traditions, Ital'ing their origin in an equal neglect of 
Scripture and Antiquity." (p. 84.)-Now, I ask, how c
n 
such a writer expect to be heard ,,'hen, a few years after, he 
comes forth as the vehement assailant of the English 
Church, and the strenuous advocate of Popery? 
Again. An energetic parish priest, ".ho produced a series 
of "Discourses on Romanism and Dissent" wI1ich went 


IL "The Rule nf Faith," &c" by Rev. H. E. i\Iannin,Q', consisting of 
a Sennon, (pp. 5ü
) and an Appendix. (pp. 130,) 2nd ed, 183f)' 
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through several editions, declared, as the result of his study 
of the question, "that the real fact of the case is this ;-that 
out of eighteen centuries, chll.jng which the Church of Eng- 
land has existed, somell:hat less ilta n four centuries and a 
Ita?f u.:ere passed under tIle '/Isllrped domillotioll of tIle see 
of Rome: so great is the absurdity, and pa1.pahle igno- 
rance of historical jacts, evinced by those who represent 
the Church of England as a separating branch from the 
Romish communion. Let it be remembered, that ull ,,'hich 
the Reformers of our Church aimed at, and which they so 
happily accomplished, was to bring back the Church of 
England to the sanle state of ]JlI'rity lrlticlt it enjoyed }Ire.. 

'iOliS to tlte il/l}JOsitioJl of tIle Papal !loke. They put forth 
no new doctrines; they only divested the old ones of the 
corruptions which had been fastened on them. In all essen- 
tial points,-in Doctrine, in the Sacraments. in the un- 
broken surces:sion of rninisters,-the Church 0.1 England is 
at tltis day tIle Slone ll'ltic/t it ll'aS ill jJ1'imitice times," 4_ 
The same judicious writer further defines the "gulph be- 
tween us and the Roman Church which Ire can never pass(!) 
and which the memLers of that corrupt Communion can 
only pass by giving up all that is peculiar to their own 
creed . . . . 'Ve can have no fellowship," (he says) "with 
those who practically exalt the 'Tirgin ßlary, (who, though 
ever blessed, was a creature, by nature corrupt and sinful as 
ourselves,) to a coequality with CHRIST, as the ground of 
their dependance and trust. \Ve can have no communion 
with those who assign to the traditions of 111en the same 
authority with the inspired 'Y ord of GOD, and who corrupt 
and overthrow the nature of the Sacraments:' b "The king- 
dom of England," (he proceeds,) "is not in the diocese of 
the Bishop of Rome, nor yet in the patriarchate of Rome. 


a Disc. viii. pp. 8-9, 


b I!Jid. pp. 4-3. 
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. . \Vhen, therefore, the Church of TIome charges 11S 
with breaking the unity of the body of CHRIST, onr reply is, 
that no ,çuclt unit,if a8 sIte contends for was l.:now/l Ùl Apos- 
tolic or PI'Ùnitive tÙnes. Let her cease from her attempts 
to tyrannise over other bishoprics not her own; let her 
cleanse herself from corruptions; let her revive sound and 
Apostolic doctrines; give the sacraments to her people in 
their slInplicity and purity; and cancel the decrees of the 
schismatical Council of Trent; -and we win joyfully reunite 
with her, in the saIne sense that the Church of Corinth wns 
united to the Church of Jerusalem." As for "the charge 
Lronght agAinst the Church of England, that she herself has 
set the example of schism to the Dissenters, by her own sera- 
ration frolD the Church of Rome,-comn10n as the notion is 
in our day that our Church did so separate,-there never 
was R more groundless notion, or one more contrary to fact. 
The Church of E n,r;lalld /Ieee/' sejJaratedfrÚ1Jl tile ChU1'clt 
of ROJJ/e, 01' ,[rOJll an,lf of Iter (}Iturclt. \Vllen she sank 
under the usurpation and corrupting influence of the Church 
of Rome, she did not thereby lose her own existence; 
neither did she forfeit her right to release herself from that 
cruei bondage, when GOD pnt it into the hearts of his ser- 
vants to attempt it, and enabled them to succeed in the 
Hi!. 
attempt, 
Now will you pretend to tell me that when t11e selfsanle 
individual who wrote these words changes his religion" (as 
a man would change his coat,) and is heard :flatly to deny 
what yesterday he had logically established,-his second 
opinion is to outweigh his first; or rather, cause that we 
should overlook it altogether? 
It were easy to multiply illustrations ad llalt8ea1J
, and to 
show what a misernbly weak and foolish figure our own 


a Dodsworth, On Ilu1Jlwzisnt and Dissent, Disc, i. pp. In-IS. 
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writers cut, when haying been" once enlightened, and hav- 
ing tasted of the heaven ly gift, and been nla,le partilkers of 
the IToLY GHOST, and tasted the good \Vord of GOD, and 
the po,,'ers of the world to COTIle," (Beb, vi. 4, 5,) they 
thus fall away. The Hev, T. 'v. ABies, in IN-H), wrote 2uJ 
pages, the git-:t of which was sufficiently expressed by their 
title.-" The Church of England cleared .froJJt the CIlar,qe 
of SclliS/Jl," In 1831, the same gentleman altered his 
n1Ïnd,-discovered that "the See of St. Peter" is "the 
Rock of the Church, the ,r;ource of jurÙ;diclÍo/7, alld tllP 
centre of llllit,lJ;" recanted all his fonner professions; re- 
yersed an his solid proofs; and in short, apostatised! The 
"Lecturer on the Philosophy of History in the Catholic 
Uniyersity" (wherever and whatever that precious institution 
nlay happen to Le !) ,-for by this new title the late H Rector 
of Launton au(l Examining Chaplaiu to the 13i
l)op of 
Lonùon" now designates hÏ111self, -1', ,Yo Allies, l\I..,A.. 
in 185-1, writes 203 pages, to quite the opposite tune; 
winding-up his labours \yith this kind of thing :-" 'Vhither 
then slla11 I turn, but to thee. 0 glorious Roman Church, 
&c" &c. Thine alone fire the I{e}'s of l)eter, anù the sharp 
sword of Paul" , . . ' Can anyone forbear a contemp- 
tuous E-n1Íle when he glances from that picture to tllis J . . . 
Take one more exnnlp]e, 
"If \ve are intluceù" (Sfl)'S 
Ir. :K ewman,) "to believe 
the profes
ions of ROIne, and ll1uke advances towards her 
a
 if a sister or a mother Church, which in theory sl)e is, 
we shan find too late that we are ill tIle al'/JIS of a illt ilesð' 
and u/lnatural 'relatÙ'e, u'llo u'ill but triumplt in tlte arts 
u-ldcl" lUll'e ilu'eigled us u'ithin Inr reaclt . . . . Let us 
be sure that she is our enenlY, and win do us a mischief 
when slJe Càn . . . . \Ye need not depart from Christian 
charity towards her. \Ye must deal with her as we would 
towards a friend u'l,o is rÙ;ited ú,lJ deraJlgel1lent; in great 
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afHiction, with all affectionate tender thoughts, with tearful 
regret and a broken heart, but still with a steady eye and a 
firm hand. For in truth sl,e ,is a Church besz'de Iler.f)elj', 
abounding in noble gifts and rightful titles, but unable to 
use thent religiollsZlj; crafty, olJ.';tinate, u'ilflll, l1lalicz'ollS, 
cruel, unnatural, as l1zad/Jw1t a/reo Or rather she may be 
said to reseJnble a deJJzoniac . . . . Thus she is her l
eal 
self only in name; and, till GOD voucllsafe to restore Iter, 
we '1nust treat her as if site 11'ere tltat Evil One 'll'ldch 
gôverJls her." So wrote the Rev. J. H, Newman in 1838. 
Four or five years after, he was "inyeigled" into the arms 
of this same "pitiless and unnatural relation." He sub- 
mitted hin1self to this" deranged" Church. He enlisted' his 
splendid abilities under that banner where "noble gifts" 
are not "used religiously." lIe received a second Bap- 
tism, and fresh Orders from this (so-called) "Demoniac." 
To that Church which "the Evil One governs,"-(a ter- 
rible sentiInent surely to utter or to subscribe to I)-he 
entirely sublnitted hin1self . . . . Heaven forgive him! 
Heaven }1elp and guide us all in the exercise of our 
powers,-be they considerable, or be they very s1ender! 
. . . But will you pretend to mention such conduct with 
any self-congratuìation? It seems to me, that the less 
said about such acts, the better! He who being bred in 
ignorance, (whatever the Church of his profession,) on due 
inquiry changes sides,-is at least entitled to a hearing. 
But he who is first, on deliberate conviction, a powerful 
controversialist on the side of the Church of England,- 
and then, a far more vehement (but not nearly so powerful) 
combatant on the other; this man, I cannot think is entitled 
to any hearing at all. 
To confess the truth, instead of feeling that the apostasy 
of' certain literary Priests of the English Communion makes 
against that CommunioD, I can view their act only in refe1'- 
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ence to themselves. N ext to astonishment at their infatu- 
ation, a sense of the absurdity of their actual position, 
overcomes me. It is too late for them now to rail against 
the Church of their Fathers, They have demonstrated its 
purity and its primitiyeness, long since! It is worse than 
absurd for them now to vaunt tbe Romish claims. They 
have long ago disproved theIl1! In an unguarded hour, 
tlley 'wrote a book. Happily," litera scripta manet,"- 
atque in æternum mane bit. 
Then, as for the gifts and graces of these men,-their 
zeal and earnestness,-their self.denial and learning,-what 
need to point out that everyone of these are of English, 
not Roman, gro\yth! Nay, ROlne has proved herself in- 
capah]e of maintaining in their purity, the spirits which 
spontaneously have joined her ranks. For, one and all, 
these men are found to have become den10ralised and de- 
based by their new connection. They may say what they 
will, moreover; but I am persuaded that they are not 
}1appy where they are. They may be as vehement in their 
protestations as they please; but the more learned among 
them JJlltSt repent the step they have taken. They have 
discovered, long since, that they have lost sOlnething which 
they could not afford to part with, as well as gained some- 
tlÚng which they used to think they could not live without. 
But, in the meantime, the fruition has not proved by any 
means what they expected; and the gain, they discover, is 
not unmixed; and the practical deformities of Ronlani
m 
have long since beconle painful1y apparent. l\loreover, there 
has been sorrow inflicted, and confidence outraged, and pre- 
cious ties severed; and, what is more, grand opportunities 
have been lost for ever, and sacred pledges have been vio- 
lated, and solemn trusts have been broken, and Ordination 
vows have been scattered to the winds. 
You are evidently struck by the strangeness of seeing our 
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Anglican ComIllunion forsaken by such n1en: but stranger 
sights \ViII be witnessed" in the last days," let TIle l'eInind 
Jou,-far stranger Rpectacles than we and our Fathers haye 
hitherto witnessed. Our LORD declares that "there shall 
arise false Christs, and false prophets, and .,.,.jlllll Sflell' great 
sig/ls and u.'onders; insonluch that, if it were possible, 
they shall deceive the 
'ery elect." a 
15. Another of your charges against the Church of 


nglanù is that" it has not produced considerable Saints." 
-How, I shoulcllike to be informed, do JOu know that J 
If you ask llle to name a set of men eq unl to Francois de 
Sales, VIllcent de Paul, and so on, I really think I shall find 
no difficulty at all in doing so. The Annals of the English 
Church \"ill supply me with as bright a galaxy of names as 
are to be found in any sky, But I prefer nlaking a different, 
and (as I think) a fairer answer. I would rather remind 
JOu that to every Church must be allowed its own proper 
glory. It is conceivable that the result of the teaching of 
the RonÜsh Ohurch l11ay be to produce exceptional ca
es of 
extraordinary personal sanctity, and occasional acts of alto- 
gether heroic devotion; while the great bulk of the popu- 
lation shal1 be grossly vicious and immoral; and the ranks 
of its very Clergy, largely infected by the poisonous taint. 
On the other hand, while our Bishop \\ïlsons at home, and 
our Henry 3lartyns abroad, are few, it seems to rue that the 
l'esult of our Church's teaching is to produce a far higher 
standard of ayerage ]llorality. Pern1Ït me, for my own part, 
to declare that I cOl1t;èive our own to be 11erein the higher 
felicity: our own, the greater glory. Our domestic life is 
more pure; our home
 are more sacred; our national truth- 
fulness is far higher, than that of any ROlnan Catholic 
country. I believe there is more at'crage goodness, more 


ë\ St. l\Iatt. xxiv, 24, 
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.'/eJleral piety, here, than anJwhere else in the world, . 
I t shall suffice to have indicated thus much, 'Vhat need to 
remark however that all this is l1otlâll[J at all to tI,e jJOint 
 
Suppose the Church of England could be ]JTol,'ed not to 
have bred so many great Saints as the Church of Rome; 
what t!tell 
 
] 6. You con1plain further that we are destitute of Books 
of Devotion, anel have got no gooel COilllllental'ies. One of 
these cllarges, if you please, at a time. 
Pray have }ou eyer taken the trouble to inquire how many 
books of Devotion the English Church actually 1)ossesse3 ? 
lIave you had recourse to Andrewes, anù Ta
 lor, and Cosin, 
and Laud, and Leighton, and Sutton, and Patrick, and 
Spinckes, and Ken, and Beveridge, and \Vilson, and II ale, 
and Keble, and \Yilliams,-and found then1 all insufficient? 
Permit me however to say that I decline following Jour 
lead any further in this direction. You are assuming that 
t!)e best Church 'lUlist Le that which provides the best 
devotional 
Iãnuals for her clJildren ;-a position which I 
altogether deny. (
ay, you are inlplying that a mau'
 
duty will be to unite himself to that Lranch of the Church 
which boasts itself most rich in this department of sacred 
literature.) I, on the contrary, am bold to assert that lltat 
Church is lllost faithful which most encourages her children 
to make tlte jJllre 1r01"d of GOD their habitual strength, and 
help, and consolation. The EIl[Jlisll Prayer-Book is tlte 
EllglisllJJ1a n's habitual Book of Devotions: find tlte P..,alms 
uj' Dal:id he prefcrs,-with the Saints of aU ages,-to all 
the paltry" little gardens of lilies," and "little gardens of 
Roses," and "little Paradises of dainty devices," in the 
world. 
You will p1ease to take notice, therefore, tlUll I repel your 
c1Jarge agaiu:,t the English Church, (that she is destitute of 
Deyotional 
lanuals,) with indignation, on eyery ground. 
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As a matter of fact, we have a t'ast J/llJ/lber of such works, 
As a matter of taste, I prefer the honest homely flavour of 
the worst of ours, to the very best of yours; so n1awkish 
and unreal in their tone,-so un
criptural and unsound in 
their teaching, -so alien and strange in their manner,-so 
Sectarian and un-Oatltolic in their whole method and 
tendency 1 - But the chief point to which I invite Jour 
attention is, that 'lI'e have human llelps the fewer, because 
we have Divine helps the 11101'e! nre habitually resort to,- 
tlte Bible: your people, (the lay sort, I meau,) read, -a vast 
amount of religious tras/t. . . . . "\Yhen a devout Anglican 
wants spiritual entertainment, his obvious resource is to turn 
to tlte Gospel of JeSllS CHRIST. 11e would rather hear one 
of those four blessed Saints discourse to him concerning his 
SAVIOUR'S acts or sayings, than read any merely human 
book of cogitations. Next to the Gospel, he loves the 
Psalter. If he is very sad, the book of Job, or the peni- 
tential Psalms, are quite sad enough for hÙn! He seldom 
seems to want anything more, for devotional purposes, than 
the Bible, or the Book of Comn10n- Prayer, supplies. 
But if he does, (and this reminds me of the other charge 
you bring against us,) one of Bp, Andrewes', or one of Dr. 
J\Iill's, or one of the late Charles l\larriott's sermons, gives 
him plenty to think abouL, -if he happens to feel as I do. 
(But every man to his own special taste, in this Blatter!) 
You cou1plain that we have but few Commentaries, There is 
. 
no denying it. (Your new friends, let me tell you, have not 
got many good ones, either 1) But instead of reckoning up 
those we have, I will take the liberty of saying that 
ngland's 
true exegetical strength is to be sought and found ill the 
Sermons and Treatises of Iter greatest Divines,-in the 
writings of Pearson, Bull, Sanderson, Cosin, Andrewes, 
\Vaterland, and so on. A man will find that he understands 
the texts which relate to Holy Baptism infinitely better by 
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reading 'Vall's celebrated treatise, or that of Bp. Bethel], 
than by dipping into any nUluber of Cornmentaries, 
li]l's 
five SenTIons on the Temptation are better than any systenl 
of :x otes on that portion of the Gospel. But I must abso- 
lutely turn away from the train of thought thus opening to 
me. I pass on, with one remark, which I earnestly recon1- 
mend to your attention; or rather, to the attention of those 
who are likely to be seduced by Jour bad example, and to 
fall into the COlllllon cant of depreciating the stores of 
English Divinity :-namely, that before gentlemen of a 
l10Illanizing tendency lllake up their minds that they must 
seek for help at tbe hands of writers of the Romish Oom- 
munion ; or before another, equally undutiful, class of spirits 
resort to Germany for help; it would be well if both would 
take the trouble to ascertain wllat tltei?" own la'J/gll{lge and 
literature slIpplies, of purely Engli81t grou:tlt. How n1any 
excellent writers there are, (as Jackson, Horbery, Towllson, 
and others) who, (certainly for no fault of theirs,) experience 
systematic neglect at the hands of Englishmen ;-the very 
Englishmen who yet pretend to be familiar with Continental 
Diviui ty ! )1 any a nlan, believe nle, has lost his way with 
the Gennans, or been misled by writers of the Ron1Ísh 
school, who never read a line of Beveridge, or Brmnhall, 01' 
Bull. But I must absolutely pass on. 
17, Your complaint that our Ohurches are "never open, 
whereas ROllÜsh Churches are never shut,"-is just another 
of those utterly irrelevant Inatters, as well as very incon-ect 
St9tenlents, which I am surprised to see )'oU so confidently 
urge_ The Roman Basilicas are always open indeed,-just 
as the English Cathedrals are: but the same can be said 
of no other Churehes in Rome. Fronl 12 o'clock till 2 or 
-1 P,)'f. all Churches are closed: while there are scores 
of Churches at Rome which are slnlt all the week. Y Oil 
have to send for the key,-just as in London: while, to 
AA 
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some of the Churches, yon will find it ÙlljJo,çsible to oldain 
access at all. I ren1ernber trying in yain to discover where 
the key of S. Saba is kept. l\1any of those lesser Churches, 
(though very curious,) are not ojJened froJ7
 one end of the 
.'Iear to tIle otller: or Divine Service is celebrated in them 
once a-Year. 
But,-let me ask,-what has this to do with the ques- 
tion ? Tile lJwtltod,ç of the two Churches are wholly differ- 
ent. Our practice of Family-worship, together with the 
superior conveniences we enjoy for private devotion in our 
dwelling-houses, partly explains why our Churches are not so 
systematically kept open as the Churches at Rome, The 
difference of our public Service from theirs, (a subject which 
has been largely rmnarked upon from p. 3G to p, b9 of tbe 
present volume,) further helps to account for it, There may 
be a difference in our social instincts, and general traditions. 
Lastly, I freely confess that it is to be wished our Churches 
u'e'J'e more generally open t11an they actually are. But 
yet,-when all has been said,-I see not what it can be 
thought to have to do with the question before us; which 
is,-whether I am bound to transfer my allegiance from the 
Church of England to the Chureh of ROll1e? This is the 
only question between you and me ! 
18. Your remarks are, (lnany of them,) purely senti- 
mental. I expect, at every instant, that you are going to 
say something next about tlie clÙJlale of Italy; or to u!ge, 
by way of argument, the sweet Vespers of the little nuns at 
the Trinità di !lonte! I am sure if the facts were reversed 
about tlie jJopular style of Architecture of the two coun- 
tries, (Italy and England,) we should have had a paragraph 
about tlntt too I 'VI}at a pity that stained-glass windows, 
the glory of our English churches, should be unknown in 
Ro n} e 1 
Why, how irrelevant as well as how untrue is all JOu say 
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about tbe comparative devoutness of the people ! You 
seen1 to imply that reverence is to be fonnd only an10ng 
Romanists; irreverence only among Ang1Ïcans. \Yhere can 
JOu have been living, and what nlust your powers of accu- 
rate observation be? Enougb in praise of the popular 
religion of Rome, (enough and to spare perhaps!) has been 
said in SOI))e of the foregoing pages, But do you nlean to 
tell me that a Roman Catholic Church during the time of 
public prayer is as devotional and reverential a spectacle as 
an Englislt Church? \Yill you tell me too that either the 
highest, or the lowest ranks, exhibit the externals of de\o- 
tion more strikingly in Italy than in England? And pray, 
are we to be so besotted as to identify intensity of devotion 
with purity of Faith? ,"rho D10re devout than a good 
Turk ? 
But I deny your position entirely. I will not track the 
worshippers into private life, or inquire how tlJey conduct 
themselves t!tere; and so, set off the" pure religion and 
undefiled" of tbe one, against the other. I ".ill confine 
myself to the Sanctuary; and I boldly insist that, as a 
matter of fact, there is mOJ'e reverence, on the whole, anlong 
our own people, than among your new friends. -You must 
not ask me, \Vhy then is no one ever seen in the corner of 
an English Ohurch on week-d
)'s, &c.? I reply ,- Yon have 
to considE'r the difference of the two systems. 1Ve promise 
no Indulgences (/jJplicable to 80uls Ùl Purgatory, for slender 
religious exercises! I make little doubt that if we did; if, 
for example, there were a statue of the Blessed Virgin in 
the church of the village in which I write; and if beneath 
it there were an inscription stating that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, (I really beg his Grace's pardon for so wild a 
supposition,) granted in perpetuity a hundred days of indul- 
gence to everyone "Who once a day devoutly kissed its foot, 
and recited a single" Ave J\laria;'-(as in the instance spe- 
A A 2 
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cified at p. 61 of the present volume) ;-if this were the E 11!J- 
lislt n1ethod, I say, I make no doubt that the same iuterest- 
iug spectacles would be witnessed here, us in Italy. But 
" 
would not that be to buy such treats at somewhat too dear a 
rate? 
19. Lastly, you are eloquent about the disturbances at 
St. George's-in-the-East,-the number of sects in England, 
-the intense worldliness of a great cOll1mercial country like 
ours,-and so forth. I cannot prevent you from thus 111ixing 
up the discussion of things which are purely irrelevant, if 
JOU are determined to do so, I can but say that all such 
considerations are simply beside the question; and that I am 
not prepared to be the apologist of these, or of any other 
blemishes or shortcon1ings or sins of our people. There is, 
(whatever you may be pleased to insinuate,) a yast amount 
of real lu'actical piety among our great l11erchants and 
traders, and a very muuificent religious spirit at work also, 
here and there; although it may be that the City of London, 
and our great commercial towns generally, are deplorably 
secularised, Let me ask, however,- Has as much been 
done for tl1em hitherto as might easily have been done? 
and, (excuse me for adding!) do you not think that JOu 
would have been much better en1ployed in trying to diminish 
the evil complained of, than where you are?- 
lany of the 
sects, misguided as we know them to be, yet hold much of 
saving Truth; are in earnest, we hope, about the ll1atter 9f 
their salvation, and therefore are in a better way than prac- 
tical unbelievers, As for the late scandalous disturbances 
at St. George's-in-the-East, you should be aware that such 
disgraceful outrages are not without precedent in the very 
best times of Church history, It was the mob,-the mere 
rabble-rout of the lI18tropolis,-who were the offenders on the 
late occasion; l11iscreants who rejoiced ill an,lj excuse for 
disllollouring the I-Iouse of GOD,-any opportunity of dis- 
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turbing the worship of the AL::\IIGHTY. It was not tlte jJa- 
'risltioneTs of 8t, George's-in-tbe- East who reproduced those 
scenes, worthy of Constantinople or Alexandria in the fifth 
century. 1Vlto sees not, moreover, that an incumbent with 
two grains of common sense might have prevented the whole 
scandal? . . . But, I must again and again repeat, all such 
matters do not touch the question before us, the least in the 
world. I should be grieved indeed to see" toleration," (in 
our popular and practical sense of the word,) estahlished in 
Italy: but suppose the principle once recognised; and -IIOW 
'Juan!! St. George's-in-the-East do you imagine would be 
witnessed Illere? 
20. It may not be uninteresting or useless, to some per- 
sons at least, that even so humble a hand as mine s110uld 
venture to trace out certain very unfavourable conditions, 
uncler which nevertheless any independent Church might 
safely hope to maintain a healthy existence. I draw the 
portrait as follows,-perfectly conscious that the result 'will 
not be very attractive: but taking leave to remark that an 
attractiL'e portrait, is not the thing which it was proposed 
to draw, 
If a Church be but constituted on the Apostolic model,- 
namely, with three orders of lawful ministers:- If the pure 
'V ord of GOD be but "preached, and the Sacraments duly 
n1Ïnistered, according to CHRIST'S ordinance, in all those 
things that of necessity are requisite to the same: "a (what 
need to declare that the Cup of the LORD is not to be 
denied to the lay-people ?) - If the Bible be but freely read, 
and the three Creeds faithfully maintained by the Church :- 
If there be but set fonns of Prayer; (what need to say that 
public Prayer in the Church HUlst be ill a X:JlOll'1l tongue J) 
- If no new dogmas are added to the Faith (å7rat) "once 
for all delivered to the Saints :"- If truly Oatholic obser- 
a Art. xix. 
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vances be but retained; and if care be but taken that in 
all rites and cerelnonies of the Church which are of purely 
human authQrity, fill things be done to edifying: - If, lastly, 
in all cases of doubt or difficulty, the appeal be but in- 
variably made first to Scripture, then to prin1Îtive An- 
tiquity:-If all this, I say, may but be predicated of any 
Cburch,-then, no one of its members can pretend to doubt 
of his safety in that Church; or, on the contrary, presume 
to quit it, witltout endaJlgering Ids oual Sa/cation. 
It would be idle to object to such a Church that its 
shrines are not open an the week, or that the State oppresses 
it: that some of its :ßlinisters, (or of its lay-members,) are 
unworthy, or unlearned, or at logger-heads, or unsound in 
Doctrine: that some of its teachers deny Baptisn1al Rege- 
neration, and disclaim or repudiate Apostolical Succession: 
that heresy is winked at, and Imlllorality not quite un- 
known: that Discipline is slack, and good books of Devo- 
tion scarce: that Lent and Easter are badly kept, and the 
Saints-Days altogether neglected: that great irreverence 
})revails, and not a little unbelief: that there are as serious 
divisions among its members, and as many party names, as 
when St. Paul had done preaching at Corinth: that great 
Saints are very uncon1mon, and real Martyrs rarer still: 
that its ritual is not very orr..ate, and that the people would 
not like it if it It'ere: that lnost populous tOW11S are practi- 
cally in a very heathen state, and that scenes which have 
been recently witnessed in any given Church, are a great 
scandnl. I might, to be sure, make reprisa]s; and draw 
up such a parallel catalogue of supposed or renl b]emishes 
in your own adopted Communion, as would drive you mad. 
But I spare you. Let me advise you, ho\vever, not to pro- 
voke one who has been an attentive observer of the practical 
working of the Romish systeln, to become the aggressor; 
for ,erily, in such case, you will :find it iJJ1possible to hold 
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Jour own!) All this kind of thing, multiplied a hundred- 
fold, you are requested to take notice, is all as irrelevant to 
the matter in hand; just as little affects tlte l
fe of the 
question,-as the expression on lllY friend's face, or the rent 
in his clothes, or the mud upon his boots, or the an10lu1t of 
business he has on his hands, or the going of his watch, or 
his being hot and weary, or his having a detestable wife living 
s0111ewhere in 'Vestminster, (/lot tllat he or I at all desire a 
dit'o'rce, 'reJllember I), or the way he is forced to weaL' his 
llat,-affects tI,e life of the /nall . . . . It is absurd to mix 
up points so purely irrelevant, with the real,-the only real 
and vital question! 
You will perceive, (I desire to write without levity,) that 

Tour correspondent is prepared for Dluch graver troubles 
falling on the Church of England than she has hitherto 
experienced, without yet feeling the least anxiety concerning 
lier life, and therefore concerning It is Oll'/l jJositioJl. She 
may have (GOD forbid!) her Liturgy disfigured, and her 
rightful temporal inheritance taken from her. Her enemies, 
(under the name of a "Society for the Liberation of Reli- 
gion from State Patronage and Oontrol, "a) may succeed in 
bringing her very low, She D1ay be forbidden the use of 
l1e1' Liturgy. She D1ay see her decisions reversed by the 
Temporal power, and her Doctrines practically set aside. 
(I am not for an instant meaning that these things are 
coming upon her: but I say they are, one and all, conceiv- 
able.) Heresies may arise among us, which will rend the 
very Church asunder. It may becolne the fashion of our 

 
 
Clergy to imitate the Reverend authors of "Essays and 
Reviews," and to present to the world the imn10ral spectacle 
of :filinisters of Religion professing one thing,-hut, in 
reality, tf'ae11ing and believing quite another. All this and 
more is conceiyable. But it would not destroy the life of the 
a See .Archd, IIde's recent pamphlet. PJsingions. (lt3ù1.) 
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Church; much less would it make it the duty of a member of 
the Church of England, to beconle a Inember of the Church 
of nome, The truly loyal heart and dutiful spirit, the man 
with ever so little of Christian chivalry in his composition, 
would feel it Ùnpos8ible, in days dark as I have been 
inHtgining, to forsake the Communion of his Fathers. 
Suppose him a man of loftiest parts and of most admirable 
genius,-of truly primitive piety and of real learning ;- 
what would be his resource? He would do as Richard 
Hooker did, ,vhen he put forth his Books "Of the Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity;" and so, depart in peace, I can 
never read the magnificent opening words of Hooker's 
preface, (addressed "To them that seek (as they term it) 
the reforn1ation of laws and orders Ecclesiastical, in the 
Church of England,") without feeling my heart beat faster, 
and my whole spirit stirred with unutteraùle sympathy:- 
"Though for no other cause, yet for this; that posterity 
may know ,ve have not loosely through silence permitted 
things to pass away as in a dream, there shall be for men's 
information extant thus much concerning the present state 
of the Church of GOD established amongst us; and their 
cflreful endeavour which would have upheld the same" . . . . 
He would do as Bishop Butler did, when he observed as 
follows: - "It is comp, I Lnow not how, to be taken for 
granted, by many persons, that Christianity is not so much 
as a subject of inquiry; but that it is, now at length dis- 
covered to be fictitious. And accordingly, they treat it as 
if, in tbe present age, this were an agreed point anlong all 
persons of discernment; and nothing remained but to set 
it up as a principal subject of nÜrth and ridicule, as it were 
by way of ]'eprisals for its having so long interrupted the 
pleasures of the world" a . . .. Seeing tltis, Bishop Butler 
produced his immortal "Analogy." .. .. In some such 
a Advertiselnent to the A.llalogy, 173G. 
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way, I repeat, every loyal heart, according to his opportuni- 
ties, would certainly act. The last thought which would ever 
occur to a noble spirit would be to turn Romanist. 
21. It is quite idle therefore in JOu to tellnle that" one 
of the most striking points of contrast between the Church 
of England and the primitive Church, is that eyery shade of 
unsound doctrine nlay be helel within the former, and treated 
9S a harmless speculation:' For first, it is llot true that 
"every shade of unsound doctrine" n1ay be held without 
rebuke. Romanizers on the one hand, Essayists and 
Reviewers on the other, are Jlot tolerated. You have lately 
seen the indignation of tIle whole English Church aroused 
by a single ,'olume, and finding authoritative expression 
through the entire Bench of Bishops and both Houses 
of Convocation; 'while a hundred individuals have come 
forward to refnte the erroneous doctrines, and by no means 
harmless speculations, of certain false brethren; and in 
the boldest and most unequivocal language, to denounce 
then1. Secondly, it is ')lot true that the primitive Church 
knew nothing of such scandals: although it is perfectly 
evident that you know next to nothing of the jJrÙnitÙ'e 
Ohurc/i. 
Considerable diversity of opinion, I freely adn1it, preyails 
within our COIDIDunion. A considerable latitude Ù; alloll'ed, 
even to the J.Jiniste'J's of Religion. But let me advise JOu 
not to be too saucy on this subject. For I shall be con- 
strained to remind JOu that outward uniformity may be 
purchased at too dear a rate. An ignorant Clergy, a super- 
stitious people, and a country under a spiritual thraldom,- 
these are widely dissimilar conditions from those under 
which 'we exist. Yon are to consider that in periods of 
transition, and in an age of great nlental activity, and in a 
country where the freest discussion is allowed, and where 
the Bible is in the hands of all,- we must eXjJect much in 
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the practical working of the Church, to distress and to 
sadden. The questions to be asked by a fair observer are 
such as the following :-1 s the march of things upwards, or 
downwards? Does Heresy go unrebuked? 'Vhat is the 
prevailing tone of the Divinity which is issued weekly from 
the press? "\Vhat are the counterbalancing advantages of 
the system under which we in England live? Are there no 
indications of immense activity and earnestness among our 
people? Above all,- \Vbat is the autharitatÙ:e teaclling 
of tlte Clturch on the several subjects in dispute { 
22, And so, with respect to our Liturgy. which you are 
so rash as to bring into the question. All parties, (you 
say,) wish to see it altered. This I deny altogether. True 
it is that many object to a few expressions, in the Burial 
service,-and n1any, to a clause in the Athanasian Creed. 
Some think the Table of Lessons capable of improvement, 
and others desire that the Services ll1Ïght be shortened. 
Yet more wish, (not unreasonably,) for a second Evening 
Service. But we lllay hope that lllen will generally see the 
danger of uniting for the redress of their several supposed 
grievances; as we believe that the generality are content 
with the Prayer-Book as it is. On this, at least, I insist 
enlphatically,-tl)at tbe severa) "small peculiar" wishes of 
individuals are not to be spoken of, in tbe lump, as a 
national desire for a reyision of the Liturgy. An exrelIent 
and aged friend of mine, (his nan1e would command resp
ct 
if I were to mention it,) proposed to confide to me, many 
years ago, a scruple he had in the use of the Liturgy, I was all 
attention. "That expression,-' Changes and cllallces of this 
mortal life,' troubles me," said he; and you can imagine 
the reason why. In the n1eantÏIlle, suffer me to 
remind you that it is better to have a Liturgy which many 
find fault ",ith, than ta have no Liturgy at all, For, (as 
I have ill an earlier part of this volume fully shown,) your 
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own adopted communion bas practical1y parted "ith her 
ancifnt inheritance, and is U'z'thout a Prayer-Book! 
23. I quite feel the fun and sn1artness of your satire on 
men of "moderate views." You are, doubtless, fight in 
supposing that the most saintly mediæval bishops on record 
would not have looked about for such men to work within 
their dioceses, But pray be fair. To every age its own 
appropriate praise. .A,nd even you "ill not pretend that any 
objection is entertained in Englan(l to a IDan however Ùn- 
moderately good and e01"llest,-however Ùnmoderately self- 
denying and laborious he l11ay be. No. "\Vhat "e all 
hate is a reverend coxcomb,-whose religion displa)'s itself, 
at first, in the style of his 1nilli/lery, and next in the 
wannth of his Romish s)'mpathies, Then conles an ultra- 
montane system of teaching, and a half-emptied Cl)urch. 
Last of aB tbe reverend gentlen1an probably carries his 
strangely-cut coat, and empty head over to the Church of 
Rome. Sucl" is the kind of individual, be it remarked in 
past,ing, who l)as brought Ritualism itself into disrepute, 
and causecl that "men of moderate views" should be in- 
quired after. The phrase (be assured) does but denote 
persons who are not likely to make immoderate fools of 
themselves. 
In conclusion. You are requested to observe that we are 
quite agreed as to the Church being the Ark, -outside 
which are the whelming waters: the Fold,-outside which 
are ravening wolves, I entirely subscribe to the axiom, 
e:L
tra Ecclesialll 1l1111{1 saba;. Like "ourse1f
 I hold that 
the Catholic Church is the Church which CHRIST commis- 
sioned to teach all nations, and in which His IIoLY SPIRIT 
d\\'el1s. An this I firmly believe and lllaintain. The only 
question between us is, Tr Itat IS the ['atltolic Cllllrch 
 
'Ye are quite agreed that with the worlel there can be no 
compromise; and that" the Church holds on her awful way, 
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through storm and sunshine, waiting for tlle coming of her 
LORD." 'Ve are quite agreed about all tltat, But you are 
absurdly as
tllning all the while, that to be in the Church 
llleans,-to aclc/lou'ledge tIle Papal S1f1!'J'elJlacy ! You are 
forgetting that CHRIST (not Roule) is the ''''111e, find we 
(Home and England) are [two of] tlte branches :-limbs of 
the Body they; and He, the Head ! You evidentl) re- 
quire to be taught, (and I proceed next to show you,) that 
tor many hundred Jears the Church of Bonle put forth no 
such clailns as those she now advances; and that, in the 
best ages of the Church, the doctrine JOu so coolly seek to 
impose U pOll me, wa!3 simply unknown. 
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 THE RlnII
H CHl:"RCa.-:
n
GLECT OF ....XTfQGITY.-Rï.- 
n_\PTIZ.-\TIO
 , 


To tlte sa me, 


Sir, 
I have been content hitherto to stand on the defensive. 
You have brought sundry charges against the Church of 
England, whieh I have been content to repel. You clearly 
overlook two important considerations; the first,-(I.) That 
if the shortcomings of the Church of England are to be so 
industriously raked up,-then, some notice must be taken 
of the shortcomings of the Church of Rome also: since it 
is not to be imagined for an instant that the Communion 
into which JOu have lately sought admission is immaculate; 
and that only u'e have something to deplore. Next,-(II.) 
You forget that if the shortconlings of the English Church 
were IUllCh more considerable than you attempt to make 
out, they would constitute no adequate reason for forsaking 
her, On both these two heRds, in this and my next letter, I 
propose to offer a few words. 
I am not about to multiply charges against the Church of 
Rome, as I easily might. 1 will confine myself to a few 
points: and,- 
}, The first charge I bring against her is, that SHE IS A
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IDOLATROUS CHURCH. By which I chiefly mean to say 
that she not only pennits, but encourages, tlte u'on;/lip of 
IJJ1Gges. 
You may not 3,ttempt to elude this accusation by the old 
shift of distinguishing between different degrees of worship: 
and telling me, (what is undeniable,) tbat the Greek word 
Doulia means one thing,-the Greek word LatrÙt, another, 
Such philological subtleties, however comnlendab]e in their 
proper place, are al together foreign to the ulatter in hand. 
For we are not going to discuss what two Greek words 'JJlea n, 
but what the Romish church actuaIJy does. 
Ioreover, dis- 
tinctions like these, however plausible in theory, altogether 
disappear in practice,-as JOu ought to Inlow very well. 
Above all, the 2nd Curnmandment is express and uncon- 
ditional: "TltOll slatlt 'JIot bolt' dOll'Jl to u'o'JwllÍp tlte}]l,"- 
whether with one kind of worship or with another, Neither 
may JOU atteJnpt to pert;uade me, (even if you have suc- 
ceeded in persuading yourself,) tllat the graven image is not 
worshipped, but that through the representation the wor- 
shipper looks up to the being represented. I shall show 
JOu that the worshipper is taugltt to do notltin!J of tlte 
kind: .and the authority which teaches hiJn, is none other 
than one which von think infallible,-that, namely, of the 
.. .. 
Bishop of Ronle hinlseIf. 
For, if the idol is nothing, but the object represented 
everything,-how ùoes it come to pass that one idol_ is 
lJreferred before allotltel' ? If the intention of the Romish 
Church is to lift the thoughts of her children heavenward, 
how does it happen that ,yorship, (whether D()lIlia or 
Latria,) offered to one image or picture rather than another, 
is encouraged by the highest authority? If the direct 
result of the Ron1Ïsh system is not to arrest the heaven- 
"ard aspirations, and to restrain them to the earth} y image, 
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bow does it come to pass that JJliracles are ascribed to so 
many of the representations of the Saints? a And if this 
result is deprecated by the authorities in the ROlllish Com- 
D1union, how does it happen that a yolume pretending to 
authenticate those miracles has been publicly put forth Ly 
authority? . . . You win find these questions hard indeed 
to answer. The volume of which I speak will be presently 
again alluded to. 
Y Oll will tell me, I doubt not, that the theory of tI)e 
Ron1Ïsh Church does not countenance Idolatry, however 
fatany that plague may have developed itself in the Romish 
Comnlunion. I am sorry that I cannot altogether admit 
the validity of your plea. You are to observe that the 
Romish Church does nothing to check or discourage,-but, 
on the contrary, does much to promote anel encourage,- 
image-worship. The statue of the Blessed Virgin in the 
Church of St. Agostino, at Rome, (described by me at 
pp. 60-1,) would 1e quite sufficient to prove what I say: 
lor the popal indulgence engrayen on its base can be at- 
tended with only one result; call have been put there with 
only one intention. The same lllay be said of eyery image 
set up in Roman Catholic Churches, so long as the people are 
taught to visit it with especial veneration. Practically, the 
veneration paid to lIllages has reproduced the method of 
heathendom. " :K ot1'e Dame de Fourvières:' for example, 
is as llluch the tute]ary godùess of Lyon, as ever was 
1\linerva at Athens, or Diana at Ephesus.- Permit me to 


a One has not far to look for examples.-" Yi è una l\Iadonna 
detta di S. Gregorio, della quale si dice, che un giorno passando il 
detto :Pontifice, e non salutandola, gli dicesse," &c, (Rollt. Jlodern. 
Gior. 5, Rion. di Campetalli.")-Ad sanctUlll I\UÙUlll, ubi ,idimus 
ligneam Crucifixi; Imagillem, qupm sanda Brigida sibi loquentem 
audiisse perhibetur." (Jlal1ill. D, Italic. p. 133.) -" Imaginem 
Sanctæ :\Iariæ custodenl Ecclesiæ allocutam et .L\JexÏi sillOmarem 
o 
pietatem commendasse." (Durant, lJe Ruts, 1. i. c. 5.) 
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refer you to the exhibition already described by myself, at 
p, 59,-in which the Pope took a conspicuous part. Are 
such transactions, (and they are very common in Gountries 
of the Romish obedience 1) to be severed from the theory of 
the ROlnish system? a 
Leaving the question of ilnage-worship, I have to relnind 
JOu that your Ohurch stands charged with being, in not a. 
few respects, DOCTRI
ALL Y CORRUPT. It shall suffice to 
indicate only a few points. 
2.-Your doctrine of Purgatory aud Indulgences needs 
only to be stated, I should think, to proclaim its own suffi- 
cient find entire refutation. Ooncerning the foruler Doctrine 
I have already said enough. But wl)at is to be said of the 
conlplicated superstructure of error ,,;hich has been built up 
Oll the foundation of that gross fiction? The superfluous 
Inerits of the Saints departed are assumed to be deposited 
:in a kind of Bank, in conjunction, (shocking to relate 1) with 
the merits and satisfaction of our SA YIOUR. Of this Trea- 
sury, the Bishop of Rome keeps the key; and over it, 1}e 
has unlin1Îted aut1}ority. He is thought to enjoy the privi- 
lege of drawing upon this fund at pleasure; and to be at 
liberty, by a stroke of his pen, to apportion SOlne of it to 
whomsoever he pleases. Nay, he clain1s to be able to appro- 
priate the merits of any definite Saillt to any indefinite person. 
Thus, over a Ohapel in the transept of the Basilica of S, 
Lorenzo, at Rome, you read :-" This is that tOlnb out of 
the catacomb of St. Oyriaca, which is celebrated throughout 
the world. 'Vhosoever here celebrates l\Iass for the Dead, 


. 


a. See the Rev. 'V. Pabner's Ylllth Letter to TVisew(w, (lRJ:2,) 
wherein he demonstrates that "direct and formal Iùolatry,-lI'lwf 
IloJlul1lists thcm,<;clres admit to he Idul 1 Itr!f,-is autllOl'ised anù ap- 
lU'oved in the ROluish ConUllUniOll, and that llomallists are pl'e- 
Yf'nted b

 their mYll principles frOlll condemning it.". See p. 9.- 
The reader ShOlÙd also refer to Stillingflect, H()J'l.'H, Y01. Y. p. .!,') f). 
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will deliver their souls from Purgatorial pains, through tlte 
7Jlerits of St. Laurence," a 
This kiud of inscription is even common, In the Church 
of S. Onuphrio, what follows is fran1ed, in the second 
chapel to the right as you enter :-" Altare privilegiato ne1 
quale si libera dal Pllrgatorio quell' anima per la quale si 
prega, corne si celebrasse all' altare eli San Gregorio di 
Roma" . . . Again, in the Church of S, Carlo, is to be read 
as fol1ows, (in the Chapel of the Assumption) : -" Inno- 
centius XI. P.l\I. concessit ut quandocl1mq. in hoc Dei- 
parae altal'i pro anÏ1na cujuscumq. fidelis sacrificium fl1erit, 
ip."'ll a Pllrgllt, poellis liheretll}"." . . . , It is needless 
to multiply examples, b You are hopelessly blind if you are 
not struck with the senseless profanity of a system which 
can develope such phenomena as these. 


a " Hæc est tUluba illa toto orbe terrarUll1 celeberrima ex Cærneterio 
, S. Ciriaeæ matronæ, ubi sacrum siquis fecerit })1"0 defunctis, em'urn 
animas a Purg:tíoriis l)æuis Diâ Ltturentii meritis erocal);t." 
b A few may be added in a note. Framed and glazed in the 
church of S. l\IaI"Ìa Trasportiua is the following :-" La santa }1e- 
moria di Pal)a Paolo quinto, ad illstallza del Card. Donlen cO . Pinelli 
vescoyo di Porto e protettore dell' Or,line Canllclitano concede 1(1, 
1iberaziolle J'un allil1ta tial PUI'!lftfuriu a tj11ftlsiroglia sucerdote cht 
celebI'll in 'Jiles to altare intitotalo delle colonne dove furono ilagellati i 
gloriosi Apostoli S. l)ietro e S, Paolo, conle piu amplamenta appare 
dal suo breve spedito cIal Yatil:ano Ii sci 
\l)rile ,MDCYI." . . . On the 
right of the altar in the dilapidated but curious church of S. Bar- 
tolomeo :-" Gregorius XIII. P. 0, 
I. . . . . apostolica auctoritate 
concessit clùlibet ex eêldem farnilià [sr. Fr
nciscanaJ sacerdoti qui 
dOlllum hanc S, Bm.tholomæi incoleret si in capellâ hac DEI l\Iatri 
dedicata quam sanctam arpellant, sacrificium pro defunctis offerret 
all imam illam Ziberaret 1I PUI'!llltol'ii pænis, 1)1'0 qua slIcrifi("aret, idque 
diplomate sallxit, Romæ, xi. Kal. Septe111. )IDLXXXI." . . . . l.
nder 
the Basilica of Santa Croce, on a title affixed to the iron gate of the 
Capella (li Pietà, is read: "Celebrandosi la S. :\Iessa in questo 
altare si libel'lt un' anima dal PUl'fllItorio, come risulta dalla bolla 
della S, 1\1. di Gregorio XIII."-Over the altar of S. l\1aria Scala 
Cæli :-" Celebl.ans hic alZimam a pænis Purgatorii liberat," 
BB 
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This whole article of papal "Indulgences JJ is a sad blot 
on the Romish system. You may find it briefly discussed 
in a manner you will find unanswerable, by not a few of our 
Theologians,a Not to wade into the depths of this iniquity, 
and to uncover the revolting consequences of this sad cor- 
ruption of the prirnitive Fait}), I am content to ask, TV/lal 
more transparently worthless than such promises as are 
attached to the performance of ahnost every public religious 
act? Think only of a hundred days of indulgence for 
kissing the foot of a statue and saying one A ve-l\l aria! b 
selJen years of indulgence for a visit paid to certain Relics! 
plenary indulgence for eighteen visits paid with prayer, 
after confessing and cOl111nunicating! c But" plenary in- 
dulgence" is more easily attainable still. It appertains to 
lÜm who attends five of the public catechisings, and is 
applicable to soltls in pllrgatory.d So are the /tine yea1"S 
of indulgence which accrue to him who once ascends to 
Scala Sancta devout! y e . . . Surely such fables are as 
foolish as they are profane! f You may think as you please 


a See, for example, Bp. Bull, TVorks, vol. ii, pp. 282-87. The reader 
is also l"eferred to N eWluan's Lectllres on the Prophetical QtJìce of tlte 
Ohurch, pp. 145-47. 
b See p. 61.-As you enter the Coliseum, on either hand you see 
in the wall a plain marble inlai I cross. Beneath is written :-" Ba- 
ciando la Santa Croce si acqulsta un' annu e XL giorni d'Indulgenzlt:' 
e See p, 50. d See p. üt), e See p. 7 õ. 
f ...\.s monstrous an instance as I ever met with, is the followi.ng, 
written over the altar of the Crocifisso, in the basilica of S. Lorenzo: 
-" Quisquis devoto ac contrito corde accedit ad is tam cruceln et ad 
alteraIll, plenariwlt oJllniwn Sllorllln peccatorllln iJUllllgeJltiftllt con- 
sequitllr."(!) . . . , Above the confessional ill the sanle church;- 
"I-Ioc sub fornice tunlltlata jacent corpora S8r, Stephani protomar- 
tYTis, Laurentii Diaeoni et J ustilli presbyteri et mart. ubi est q'llO- 
tidie a SllJlWlÍS PUJltUìciúll
 COllCC8Sa indulgeJltia pll'lla ria," . , . . The 
following inscription occurs perpetually over the doors of Churches 
at IlOlne, c.!I- over the door of S. Vincenzio Anaståtio :-" Illdul- 
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on t1}e subject: but let me tell you the mischief of such 
Doctrines must infinitely outweigh, in the judgment of per- 
sons of sense and candour, any of the practical incon- 
veniences which are experienced in onr own branch of the 
Church Catholic . . . . How JJzodern this entire system is, 
has been repeatedly shown; as well as to what monstrous 
scandals it has paved the way. The sale of Indulgences 
becmne at last so flagrant an abuse that it produced the 
Refornuttion. 
3. The next serious charge which I bring against your 
adopted Comlnunion, is, that IT PUTS THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
IN THE PLACE OF GOD, I have already sufficiently esta- 
blisherl this statement, at pp. 102-4; but so gross and patent 
a fact calls for repeated protest, as well as admits of varied 
modern iHustration. Thus, at Lyons, under the pictures of 
" Notre Dame de Fourvières " is read,-" 0 !larie, écoutez 
favourablement les væux et les prières de vos fidèles ser- 
viteuI's." Behind,-" Souvenez vous, 0 très misericordieuse 
Vièrge 1\Iarie, qu'on n'a jamais ouï dire qu'aucun de ceux 
qui Ollt elt recours à i'otre jJrotectioJl ait été abandonné, 
Plein de cette confiance, 0 ma tendre !fère, j e viens à vous ; 
et ,qénzi.'ìsant so
tS les poids de nleS pécltés, je llle jJJ"osterJte 
à vos }Jíeds. ECOlltf>Z favorableJJleJlt /Jla l)}'i
re, et daignez 
l'exaucer." . . . . Now let any honest person say whether 
this be not addressing the Blessed Virgin as if she were 
GOD? Instead of " oar Father," it is " my 1\lother," "at 
whose feet" the sinner "groaning beneath the burthen of 
his sins" "prostrates himself." To her he addresses "his 
prayer." At Iter hands, he asks to have it granted. . . . . 
Is it not a mere trifling with the Truth to affect to doubt 
whether this be a breaking of the commandment or not? 
Approach the capital, and see whether things are con- 
gentia ]JZenaJ"Ïa pel]Jctlia-pfO riris ct deflll1ctis." 'Yhat does this 
precisely llleHn ? 


B B 2 
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ducted differently there, Can anything be worse than the 
e.r-t'oto tablets which bid fair soon to cover the walls of 
Kotre Dan1e des Victoires at Paris ?-e. q., " J'ai prié 1\larie 
pendant 8 ans pour une æuvre impossible: et j'ai été exaucé, 
Ie 8 Dee, 1859,"-" Amour et reconnaisance envers 1\Iarie 
qui a saUt'e 11la .flUe, 30 Juil1et, 1856." "J'ai prié Jésus, 
l\larie, et Joseph. J'ai été exaucée Ie 15 Nov. 18!>6.-"O 
1\Iarie, qui 1tOUS a conselTée notre enfant," &c.-" 0 l\Iarie, 
je vous rémercie d'avoiT ,çallt'é JJlon peTe. C,D.G. 29 .ßIars, 
1
57," &c. &c, &c. 
As for Rome, the extent to which this kind of thing is 
there carried, is almost incredible. An inscription outside 
the Church of the l\Iinerva records the height to which the 
Tiber rose in the inundation of 1530, with this inscription: 
"Hue Tiber ascendit, jamque obruta tota fuisset Roma, 
nisi lUlic celereJ1l Virgo tlilisset ope/ll." - The same is said 
elsewhere concerning an earthquake which threatened the 
city in 1703.- In the Church of S, Carlo, in the Chapel of 
the ASSlunption, (over a picture representing the legend), is 
inscribed,-" Tu sola universas haereses interen1isti." But J 
have already shown that the young and the illi terate are 
taught by the popular books of devotion to fly to the Virgin 
in every danger, a.s well as to build upon her tbeir con- 
fidence in death: a and that she enjoys a far larger an10unt 
of popular worsllÍp even than our SAVIOUR CHRIST Himself. 
The glaring offence against Catbo]ic antiquity and scrip- 
tural Truth which Rome committed in 1854, when she 
proclaÍIned the blasphen10us dogn1a of the In}maculate Con- 
ception, has been already sufficiently adverted to at p. 103. 
I t is of course the crowning iniquity of n10clern ROluanism, 
-3 step which must inevitably bring down the wrath of 
God on that branch of the Catholic Church. ,For this 


a Sef' ah.Jye, PI). 102-3. 
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reason I have made the worship of the Blessed Virgin a 
separate head of 
omplaint against your Church. a 
As nlight be expected, the veneration with which slle is 
regarded, is freely extended to other Saints. In the Ohurch 
of S, Geneviève at Paris, you read on the eX'-1'oto tablets, 
as foHows :-" J'ai invoqué S. Geneviève pendant une 
incendie, elle m'a exaucée Ie 28 Oct. 1859. Q, G."-" J'ai 
prié S, Geneviève pour la santé de nlon fils, et j'ai été 
exancée. E. C." -" J'ai prié S. Geneviève pendant la 
maladie de ma fine. El1e l'a srllu'ée,"-\Vill you pretend 
to tell me, that the persons who so write do not meau what 
they say? or mean any other thing than that S, Geneviève 
is " GOD, to kill and to lllake alive?" 
4. If I do not dwell on the unscriptul'al practice of your 
adopted Church of denJing the Cup to all but the conse- 
crating Priest in the Holy Communion, it is not because I 
think this a light n1atter, but because it is needless to enlarge 
on what is so patent a violation of the Divine Command, b 
The sinfulness of HALF-CO
[MUNIO
 has been often ex- 
posed, c and ought not to require explaining. That the 
practice j
 of quite modern date, ll'lto knows not? d 
5. I declare next that the Rornish Ohurch is GROSSLY 


a The fatal consequences of the introduction of tlus new dogma., 
and the blasphemy which it implies, lnay be seen ably stated in the 
TIp. of Oxfonl's recent sermon,-Rolltt;S .LYew Doguut find Ollr Dutil','. 
At the end, is printed Dr. J\Iill's Catena of Catholic evidence on the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. 
b St. John vi. :>3. St: 1\Iatth, xx\'Ï. 
ö, 27. 
c See the Sequel to Dr. 'Y orùsworth's Lettel' to JI. Gondo/l,- 
p. 10ì. &c. Letters Y. and YI. 
d " Habet cllim magnam vocem Christi sanguis in terrâ, cmn eo 
recepto ab o/llnillllS gelltilJlls respolldetur, Anwn." [Augustin. C01zt, 
];'Ullst, .J.1Ianich. lib. xii, c. 10. Opp. yiii. 3t:i2. E.] h Quare," 
re- 
marks Dp. AIl(h'ews,) ., duo hie eoY'l'egia habenlus, 1. 'CllirerSllIIt 
Ecclt'sÙl1Il lJll rticipem esse Calieis. 2. Cum accipiunt, dicere, Amen," 
[JVorks, xi, p, 137.J 
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S UPERSTITIOUS. It would be easy to fill a volume with 
illustrations of this statement, but I am about to do nothing 
of the kind. I aln content to refer YOU to what has been 
already offered on the subject of RELICS, p. 48 to p. 56: 
and shall only remind you of a few additional particula
's. 
'Vhat think you then of the following inscription? It 
occurs on the fight of the underground Chapel (of' the 
Presepe) in the Sistine Chapel, in the Basilica of S. 1\Iaria 
l\Iaggiore :-" l-lic, S, C
etanus, auspice Divo Hieronymo, 
Cl
US ossa non procul jacellt, in ipsa natalitia Christi nocte, 
accepit a Deipara in ulnas suas puerum J esum." Now, 
does anyone in his senses realIy believe that the Blessed 
Virgin put the Infant SAVIOUR, (who now "sitteth at the 
Right Hand of GOD!") into Ca;jetan's arms? But even 
supposing that she did (!), what on earth can Jerome's bones 
have had to do with the circnn1stance? . . . . Yon mUlti 
feel that a Church which can perpetrate such absurdities, 
however successful she may he in conciliating indulgence, 
has yet need to be very slow in pointing out the short- 
conlings of any other Comnlunion under the sun. 
And then. what is to be thought of the superstitions 
attaching to images and pictures at RODle and elsewhere? a 
I earnestly invite you to obtain access to the little volume 
already alluded to, which was put forth only sixty-fonr years 
ago, under the highest authority; entitled, De' Prodigi 
act'eJlllti in JJlolte .ç{(.r;re ]JJlJJla/jÙÛ, 8pccialmeJlte di lJ./ {(pia 
SantissÙna, liPCOJldo ,f/li alltcntici Processi cOJJljJÍlati ill 
ROJJ/a, 'JJleJJlo'J'ie, e8tratte e 'J'(fgio!late da D, Gio. lJ1 archetti, 
E:L'aJJlinatore Apostolico del Clero e Presidente del GesÙ. 
COil brere ragguaglio eli llitri siJJzili Prodigi c01Jlproi'ati 
nelle Curie T7 esco l'ili dpllo BtlltO POJltijicio.- ROJJla, 1797. 
-I recur to this curious publication, (which I believe is 


a See p. 58. 
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sufficiently rare,) because here is authentic evidence on the 
subject under consideration. It exhibits small engravings 
of 26 images,-24 of which are representations of t1le 
Virgin.-The locality of each image is carefully specified; 
and the opening and shutting of eye
 performed by each, as 
vouched for by 86 witnesses, is duly recorded. At p, 221, 
is the autograph attestation of Cardinal Della Somaglia, the 
Vicar General of that day, to the whole inquiry, which he 
had been delegated to conduct in person, This is fonowed 
by a considerable Supplement and Appendix of duly-certified 
wonders of the same description. The book was translated 
into Englisll, but most rigorously suppressed. 
I have no wish to be hard upon you, and therefore will 
pass on. But I scruple not to say that the superstitious 
legends of fabulous Saints in the Ron1an Breviary, are alone 
a fatal blot: for these at least are put forth by the very 
highest authority and c0111promise the whole church. It 
would be endless to specify all the instances of gross super- 
stition which have presented themselves to any single ob- 
server of the practices of your adopted Communion. 
6. Lastly, I must freely say that THE ENTIRE SYSTE:
1 OF 
PUBLIC \VORSHIP of your new friends is open to the gravest 
objections. I }laye already written sufficiently largely on 
this subject, from p. 36 to p. 98; and even you will not 
accuse me of having written those remarks in an unkind 
spirit, I made the best of everything, at Rome. But when 
you twit me with my "position," &c. it seems to be high 
time that I should remind you a little of yours. 
Suppose, moreover, instead of remaining at Rome, we 
transport ourselves in thought to the capital of "the eldest 
son of the Church:' It is Sunday morning at Paris. The 
open shops,-the noisy traffic,-the cries,-the din,-the 
whirl of vehicles,-the throng,-all is oppressive and strange. 
Is 'this the way Sunday is observed in the first of Roman 
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Catholic countries,-and in the very capital ? Yon inquire 
for the principal church, and you proceed to the 
Ifideleine. 
Surely, (you say to yourself as yon approach it,) this must 
be the shrine of SOllle heathen deity; not a Christian 
church! The churches at Rome, (like our own city churches,) 
are sufficiently unecclesiastical in their structure; but lItis 
is a bonâ fide Tel/lple. 
Enter; and if Divine Service is going on, is it not your 
first impression that you have lost your way, and inadvert- 
ently entered a play-house? 'Yhat else can be tbe lueaning 
of that multitude of personages in white, decked with blue 
and pink sashes, lilac silk, transparent muslin, black capes, 
red caps, gold fringe, lace, and fur; and all performing in 
such a strange histrionic style in front of a pyranJidal group 
of' angels, lighted up by eighty or ninety candles, while 
boys are carrying tall candles, and young l11el1 are throwing 
and catching censer-boxes,-far more like jugglers playing 
a trick, than persons assisting at the worship of the LORD 
of Hosts? Are these D1elodramatic evolutions sanctioned 
by Breviary or l\lissal? and are those mountebanks? or are 
they persons of the clerical order? 
011, but all this is luere prejudice, (I shall be told.) A 
theatrical nation, fond of the picturesque in Religion, as in 
everythiug else, has adopted a gaudier ritual than your cold 
northern taste is altogether able to appro-re. A boy may 
wear a pink dress, I suppose, with wl}ite n1uslin over it, jf 
he likes, without endangering Antiquity?-Allowed. Let 
us inquire then what is the order of tbe Service for the day, 
and ascertain what these perforn1ers are all actually about. 
"Anjourd'hui, 5 Février, Septuagésime. Au chæur on 
célébre la Solemnité de la Présentation de N. S. et de la 
s. Viérge.-A 8.t h. la première grande :ßlesse (du DiuJan- 
che) suivie du Prône par 1\1. Ie Curé.-A lO
 h. la Béné- 
diction des cièrges, l'Aspersion, et 13. seconde grande l\lesse.- 
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A 1 h. ]a derni
re 
Iesse.-A 2 h, Kone, Vespres, Sermon, 
",et la Salnt.-Le soil', à 8 h, Réunion de la Confrérie et 
Procession." In other words, the sacred solemnities of the 
Feast of the Purification (2nd February) have been frraJlS- 
ferJ'ed to Septuagesinla,--the ensuing Sunday (5th Feb,) 
in defiance of propriety and of the Pra)'er- Book, The 
Sacranlent of the LORD'S Supper is celebrated by tIle clergy 
in the hearing of such of the lay people as choose to attend, 
thrice in the morning,-the earliest occasion being at a 
quarter to 9 (!). A short address, a blessing of candles, 
and ...\.spersion, complete the progrmnme. N ones and Ves- 
pel'S, (by accumulation 1) at 2 o'clock a (!) are follo,,'ed by 
a SenTIon. 'Yhere then are :ßlatins, Lauds, and Prime? 
The fancy-prayers of a confraternity (!) and "Procession," 
close the day. . . , If JOu admire this representation of the 
Calliolic method,-( and you will please to observe that we 
have resorted for it to the first ROJlzall Catholic nation in 
the world; and ascertained how it is exhibited in the best 
Church of the French llletropolis,)- I am sorry for you. 
Commend nze to the Catholic luethod as it is to be seen in 
the best Churches of the metropolis of Anglo-Catholic 
England. 
And next, for the effect of an this on the people. The 
public religion of the Parisians, as it may be called, is to 
be seen in the utter desecration of the Sunday practised 
universally out of church. TIle l.erital;le " Théatre " begins 
a few hours later! There will also be buying and sell- 
ing going on till half-past 10 Rt night, in the public streets. 
. . . III Church, where are the J/len 
 'Vhy do all sit,- 
whisper,-Iook unconcerned,-or read books not of the 
Service? 'Vhy this coming in and going out, at all hours? 
\Vhy so llluch gathering of money? And then, that offen- 


a ..At S. Roch. the ::;ecûnd church in raris. Yespel's, &c. nre at 
1,30. 
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sive chaissière, conlÍng for her vile two or three sous, in the 
middle of the Service! Could no other way be devised of 
paying for being uncomfortable? . . . . To be brief. " The 
Gallicllll use" seen through Liturgical spectacles at tIle 
end of a vista of a thousand years, looks picturesque and 
venerable enough, So does the Roman Use. So does the 
Use of Sarum. But you seem to make Church-melllbership 
an open question; and talk as if you were " an una ttacl,ed 
Christiall," (as Lady - wittily described herself;) and 
as if everyone was "in search of a Religion," N ow, if 
contrasting of methods is to be the order of the day, then 
I have but to request that you will contrast like wi th like, 
and contrast fairly; and I have no misgiving whatever as 
to "hat will be the result. You may not, at all events, de- 
scribe Romanisnl as it is to be seen set off to the greatest 
advantage in one of the best appointed and most SUlllptuouS 
Churches in Rome; and straightway contrast the imposing 
and attractive result with our Anglican method, as it is to 
be seen ill the ill-served church of a neglected village in 
one of our renloter English provinces. 
No doubt I shall be told that the l\Iadeleine is a gay and 
fashionable Church, and that I ought not to go there for a 
sample of the Bomish devotion of the French capital. So, 
in truth I thought; and frankly stated my sentiments to a 
very pious person. " Go," (she said,) " to Notre Dame 
des Yictoires, at 7 in the evening;" and I went. 
Part of the result will be found chronicled above, at p. 
] 08. The devoutness of the congregation of that Church 
delighted me, I confess; but -it u'as the det'otion of a illeet- 
iJl!J- House, About five hundred were assembled, a1] of the 
humbler class. The prayers were altogether lTIodern, and 
very wretched compositions. The people sat while the 
Psalms were being chanted. True, that most of them joined 
in then1 heartily: but they had not come together for COln- 
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mOll Pra
Ter. I tried to look over their books, and ascer- 
tained that only sO/Jie }wd come provided with the manual 
of the confraternity: the rest were otherwise emploJed. 
One near n1e was reading the "1\lanuel des pieuses clomes- 
tiques." A single priest officiated, and the service lasted 
exactly two hours and a half. It was called, " Vespers of 
the 'Tirgin,"-for sIte is the presiding Deity of Romanism, 
whether in, or out of Rome. As for the Sermon, it was as 
worthless and weak as possible; but the speaker was fluent 
and earnest.-Now this is a true picture of popular Roman- 
ism as it is to be seen in Paris, since the great Revival 
effected by J\1. Desgenettes. Does it appear to JOu particu- 
laxly attractive? Does it, at all events warrant any saucy 
reJuarks in disparagement of our Anglican method? 
7. I might prolong this kind of discussion indefinitely. 
If I were to atterppt to enumerate an the vices in the 
theory, all the mischiefs in the Practical working, of the 
Romish system, the task before me "Would be endless. I 
should have to give you a lecture" on Ron1anism as neg- 
lectful of Antiquity:" a and should have to preface it by a 


a "Howeyer we explain it, so luuch is clear, that the Fathers are 
only so far of use in the eyés of R01nanists ((8 they prore the Roman 
doctrines; and in no sense are allowed to intmfere with the conclu- 
sions which the Church has adopted; that they aloe of authOl'ity 
when they seenl to agree with Rome, of none if they differ, , . . . 
How hopeless then is it to contend "it h Romanists, as if they 
Pl'actically agreed "ith us as to the foundation of faith, however 
much they preten(l to it! Ours is Antiquity, theirs the existing 
Chluch. . . . 
" I make one remark more. Enough has been said to show the 
hopeflùness of OlU' mYll IJrospects in the controversy with Rome, 
'Ye haye her own avowal that the Fathel's ought to be followed, and 
again t/tat s/te does /lot fulZou' them; 'what more can we require than 
her witneðs against herself which is here supplied us? If such 
inconsistency is not at once fatal to her claims, wlùch it would seem 
to be, at least it i::; a lnost encoul'agillg omen in our contest with her. 
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I
ecture on Romanism as lle.qleciful of ScrijJtllTe, "She 
assumes," (says Dr. ,V ords\Vorth,) "a superiority over the 
Fathers and Councils of the Ancient Church. This she has 
shown à J}riori by affirming, that if Councils or Fathers 
speak in opposition to her, they are to be regarded as pro 
tanto, of no authority. Secondly, she exercises this assumed 
superiority in practice, by mutilating, (or, as she tenns it, 
correcting) the records of the Early Church. Sixtus Se- 
nensis:ot. commended Pope Pius V. for the care he took "in 
purgiug all the compositions of Catholic writers, and spe. 
cia1Jy those of the ancient Fathers:" anù the mode in 
which this ,,,,ark of purgation was perfornled may be con- 
ceived from the following examples. A,ugustine says, 
"Faith only justifies :"-" OUf works cannot save us :"- 
" 1larriage is allowed to all:" -" Peter erred in the ques- 
tion of clean anel unrIean Ineats: "-" St. John cautions us 
against the invocation of Saints:' The holy Bishop, (says 
tIle Church of Roule,) is to be corrected in all these places. b 
Chrysostom teaches that" CHRIST forbids heretics to be put 
to death;" that "to adore martyrs is antichristian;" that 
"the reading of Scripture is needful to all;" that "there 


TVe hm'e but to rC1JUlln p{'rtinacirmsl.ll (oul immOl'flhly ji,retl on tlte 
grn/llill n.f Antiquity: aml as trut 1 l is Ollrs, so will tlu' 'l'ictor!l be al."o." 
-Newman's Ledure,,;; on the Pr(Jph{'ti('(lZ O.tlice of the Church, pp. R4, 
68, 100. The reatlcr is also refcrred to Letters lY. to X. of the pre- 
ßent vohnne. 
a Epist, dedicat, ad Pium 'V. r.:l\!. "Expurgari et emaculari 
cUl'
lsti Olnnia Catholiconun scril)tol'lnn ac prrecipuè vetenun Patrulll 
scripta. " 
b I copy these passage:::; frOlll the Inde.'C E.rpur,qatorius In1pen
is 
Lazari, 1,jH9. This Index was not to be l)ublishecl. See Pn
f. B. G. 
" Prælati in Olnnibus HI'bibus ubi bibliopolæ inhabitant unum et item 
altenlln sihi deligere potf'1'unt. quos idoneos judicahunt. Redulo
 pt 
fideles: iique iV:-:i privatim llullisque consciis apud se Illdicem ex- 
purgat01Ïlun haLebunt, que111 eUlldelll neque aliis cOllullunicabullt, 
neque ejus exeluplum ulli dabunt," 
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is 110 merit but from CHRIST;" that it is ., a proud thing 
to detract from or add to Scripture;" that" Bishops and 
Priests are subject to the 1ligher powers;" that the "Pro- 
phets had wives." The venerable Patriarch must be freed 
from all these heretical notions. Epiphanius affirms that 
"no creature is to be worshippeù," This is an error, and 
must be expunged. J el'Onle asserts tbat " all Bishops are 
equal; .. he 111Ust here be fln1ended. And further, the 
Fathers are not only to be corrected by subtraction, but by 
addition also. Thus Cyprian is to be illade say, " hic l)etro 
primatus datuI'," and "qui cathedram Petri, super quan1 
fundata est Ecclesia deserit, in Ecclesiâ se esse confidit ? "a 
against his own practice, for \ybich he has been condemned 
by Bellarnline as guilty of Inortal sin. All this is not 
wonderful, since the Church of Rome has not spared even 
the 'V orcl of GOD. In the ROlllan index b we read "dele- 
atur illucl ' Abraham fide justus,''' which is the assertion of 
St, PauLe 
8. If I were bent on prolonging this discussion, I might 
easily draw out a most heavy charge against Jour adopted 
Communion of having added fresh articles to the Faith,- 
not for the first tinJe in IS5-l.; and for requiring assent to 
them under pain of Anathema. (I allude eSI)ecially to the 
Creed of Pope Pius IV.) I should have to reproach the 
Church of Rome with settÙlg all e..T(llJlj)le of scltisllt by set- 
ting up rival Bishops in our sees at hume and abroad,-in 
defiance of tIle Canons of ilicumenical Councils, antI the 
Laws of all the Churches. d A Bible li'itllheld frONt tIle 
& See Dr. James On the CUl"l"ujJtion of th(' Tnle Fathers, p, 114, ed. 
1688, 
b P. 48. See other Imssages of Scripture, expunged by the Church 
of Rome, in Dr. Janle::;'s work, p, 4:!Î. 
e Gal. Ïii. û. Horn. iv. 3. 
d "As the imperic:ù City of Constantinople was the centre of 
Catholic commllliion in the Eitst, so once was lll1perial Rome in the 
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people,-and Diyine Service in all unknown tongue,-aìas, 
it would be a long, long catalogue, if I were to undertake 
to give you every reason why I think the Church of Eng- 
land an infinitely better Church to live and die in than the 
Church of Rome! :ì\foral considerations would have to be 
introduced also; and I should feel it my duty to direct your 
attention to Spain, and to other parts of France and Italy 
besides Paris and Rome. But I desist, To my next, 
which will be a much longer letter, I beg to invite your 
very special attention. One only question do I feel dis- 
posed to put to you at parting :-" On what possible 
principle can you defend the universal practice of your new 
friends of rebaptizing, - insistÙlf! lIpon tlte Rebaptiza- 
tioll,-of such members of the Church of England as seek 
to unite themselves to the Church of Rome? . . . I have 
heard that anxiety is feigned lest the person so seeking 
admission into another branch of CHRIST'S Holy Catholic 
Church should never bave been only baptized. But, two 
awkward considerations here present thmnselves:- First, 
V\-rhy should an English priest be supposed to be a less trust- 
worthy agent than any old woman,-to whOln the Romish 
(not the English!) Church expressly giveH authority, in 
case of need, to administer the Sacran1ent of Baptism? 
And secondly, since (accordi 19 to the Ron1Ïsh view,) IJltell- 


'Vest, lmtil her Bishops effecting an universal supremacy, she became 
the author of her own schislU, by which she still diYides the Chrlli- 
tian wodel. Then, it may be, for her punislmlent, she was per- 
mitted to wanelel' fronl the straight and narrow path of scriptural 
truth, into the broad road of error; adding, at her own ",ill, novel 
and strange doctrines. lUlknmvn to the Apostles or adicles of Faith: 
until, in this our day, as if to perpetuate her character of the Great 
Schismatic, she has invaded the l'ights of other independent churches, 
setting up altar against altar, and pretended Bishops. "ho, being 
secllndi, are by the non1Ïnal nùe of the Church, llulli,"-LiJè of Bp. 
Ilen, by a Layman, 1834, p, 132. 
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tion is necessary to the validity of a Sacrament, "hat 
security have you that, in any given instance, the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism is administered, by a Romish Priest, at 
all 
 . . . . I am really curious for an explanation, Let 
me only request you to disabuse your mind of the notion 
that the alleged plea of doubt is the true reason why Romp 
pursues this sinful course. For, even when a learned 
English Priest, (as in a well-known instance,) has given a 
written assurance that the Sacrament was only adlninistered 
by his own hands, Rome has insisted on the repetition of 
the solen1n rite. K ow, )TOU are of course aware that 
Reiteration of Baptis/Jl z's sacrilege. 
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'THE O
LY REAL QUESTION RE:\I.U:KS YET TO BE DISCUSSED: KAMELY. 
THE VALIDITY O:F THE PAPAL CLADI TO U
IVERSAL SUPRE
L\CY.-FIYE 
THEORIES BRIEFLY CONSmEUED, - THE PATRIAllCH-\L CLAD!. - THE 
CLAnI OF CO
VEnSION .-THE CLAD! OE UL\IE
IORIAL POssESSIOX ,-THE 
CLADI }'UO
1 I
FALLIBILITY. - THE CLADI, BASED OX SCRIPTURE AND 
FATHERS, UF BEI
G THE SUCCESSOR OF ST. PETER.-NO PUDIACY OF 
ArTHORITY GIYEX TO Sf. PETER.-Sf. PETER NOT THE FOU:KDER OF 
THE CHURCH OF R031E: KOR THE FIHST BISHOP OF R03IE: NOR 
RECOGNISI:D AS HAYING AXY SUI)llE3L\CY BY E\HLY COCXCILS A
D 
,FATHEl1S.-CYPTII \:K'S EYIDE
CE.-CONCLUSIO:K. 


Sir, 
It IS high time to bring the question before us to a 
definite issue. Not one of the various considerations urged 
in your letter, to which I have hit],erto directed my remarks, 
affects the real question before us, in the least; and I am 
surprised that JOu, and the many others, (I thought they 
had been chiefly Joung ladies ?)-who adopt the saIne lan- 
guage, do not perceive how ntterly inconsequential and weak 
it is. vVhethèr the priulitive Liturgies are full of Romish 
doctrine, or whether they are not; -on which side of the 
Alps there is more of Sanctity or ungodliness ;-whether 'or 
no lInages wink, and -whether or no they ought to be wor- 
shipped even if they do wink :-al1 such points as these are 
absolutely irrelevant to the question which JOU bring before 
me. You urge 'lJle to beco/Jte a ROllza/rlst. In other ,,"ords 
you invite me to look upon the English Church as a simply 
schismatic body;--a body to which it is impossible to 
belong without such imminent danger to one's soul, that 
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everyone ought positively to withdraw him
elf from it. 
You invite me further to show by my acts that I think the 
way of safety is to seek admission into the Church of 
ROJlle, This, if I understand you rightly, is the actual 
gist of your letter. 
N ow, in order to persuade me to take so serious and 
solemn a step as this; in order to induce me to reverse my 
existing convictions, and then to set up my o,,-n private 
opinion against the collective wisdom, learning, and piety, 
of the English Church; it is clear that no small amount of 
u 
logic is required on your part, It will not suffice to show 
me that the advantages of Romanism,-the disadvantages 
of Anglicanisln,-are manifold. The retort is obvious and 
fatal. It will not suffice to appeal to the fact that the 
Bishop of Rome now claÏJllS suprenle authority over all the 
Churches of Chl'istellclolu. Tlult is precisely the circuIll- 
stance which underlies the whole question,-the very claim 
which requires to be made out, 
In a word, The one thing JOU have to establish is tlu:J 
-validity of the Ronzislt claÙn to uJlÙ'ersal SlljJreUzac!J: or 
at least, you have to demonstrate the rightful authority 
of the Bishop of Rome over the English Church. I, for 
my part, as you are aware, assert that "tbe Bishop of 
ROlue hath JI[) jurisdiction in this Realm of EnglanJ." a 
You, with Jour new friends, adopt precisely the opposite 
language: nay, the most expert of your controvert;ialists 
declare that the Pope's Supremacy is tbe fundamental doc- 
tine of I-tomanism, " On this doctrine," (says Bellarmine,) 
"the ,yhole cause of Christianity," (he means RomÙ;/" 
Christianity,) " depends," b 


a Art. xxxyii. 
b .. De quá re agitur cum de Primatu Pontificis agitur? breyissiulè 
dicam; de sllmmå l'ei Christiauæ:'- Vol. i, p. 494, eJ. 15ì7,-quoted 
hy 'Y ordsworth, 


c c 
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I n1ust give JOu yet another warning. It will not suffice 
for you, in orùer to make out the validity of the Papal 
claim, to do any of the following things: ONe or lJlOre o.l 
1l'lticlt el'er!/ ll'riter Ilas done, u-/tO luts hitllerto u'ritten on 
.llour side of tlte questioJl, viz., (1) You nHty not aSSllJJZe 
that "a Primacy of authority" is given in Scripture to 
St. Peter over the rest of the Apostles, You must prove it, 
0(2 ) You must not invite me to accept tbe remarkable favour 
which occasionally attends the mention of St. Peter'.
 nan1e 
in the Gospels and Acts, as any proof whatever of a thing 
with which I deny that it has any manner of connection; 
viz., the claim to Infallibility, and universal Supremacy set 
up, in modern times, by tlte Bishop of ROJJle: (3) I must 
caution you against quoting, (as Dr. 'Viselnan has been 
convicted of doing,)" spurious writings in support of the 
Romish siùe of the question. (4 ) You must be on your 
guard against urging in argun1ent, divorced from their con- 
text, short scraps of Fathers, which prove on examination to 
be garbled extracts which entirely n1Ïsrepresent the mind and 
lneaning of the author. b (5 ) You must be denied the privi- 


a See Rey, ,Yo Pahner's Yth Letter to TVisemall, (It;Jl,) p, 13 to 
1). 3:2. 
b I allude to such a collection of shreds and l)atches as ArcheI. 
\Vilherforce acclunulates at p. 131,-references taken wholesale by 
hiInself, (as he infonlls us,) and by 1\11', 
\.llies, from Passaglia "De 
Pl'el'ogativis B. Petri." Such utterly worthless specÍlnens of l)atris- 
tic lore, again, as 1\11'. Allies sweeps together at p. 11, and indeed 
throughout his book, are what I here condelun. The strange under- 
lying fallacy of those wTiters, and indeed of all who have taken the 
SaIne ::;icle of the question, is,-that laudatOlT expressions concerning 
St, Peter are one and all assUlned to be, ipso facto, applicable to the 
Seal of the PajJllcy! And again, that language of hiyh respect used 
concerning ROllle, is tantaIUOUllt to a recognition of lllodern claÌIns, 
of its Pontiff to spiritual suprenuwy ! This, and the further fallacy 
that wherever the Church is anywhere, and by anybody. lnelltioned, 
the Romish branch of the Church is exclusively intended,-really 
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lege of quoting in Englisll what was originally written 'in 
Gree/c 0')' in LatiJ/,. with a vague reference at the foot 
of the page to " S, Cyprian," " S. Optatus," "S. Alnbrose," 
and so forth: for I positively declare that such cheap, (and 
generally incorrect, Patristic) lore is wholJy inadmissible into 
so grave a question. \Ye must really be allowed to see 
clearly, and be quite sure of, what it is we are talking about. 
Under these very obvious conditions, I s11all be happy to 
attend to everything you are pleased to urge. (6) \Vhat 
Deed to say that I will put up with no fanciful analogies, as 
if they were proofs? This is too grave a question to be 
settled on sentimental grounds. \Ve are not now going to 
discuss such an expression as the "Rock of Peter," or tbe 
" Chair of Peter;' or the" See of Peter," or any other mere 
flourish of rhetoric, as if it were an argument, However 
laudatory the language which, in the fifth or sixth century, 
may have been applieJ to the Romish Church, it is clearly 
no proof that the Bishop of Rome enjoyed any suprenlacy 
whatever over the other Churches of Christendom.-N one 
of these tricks of controversy will I allow you to pahll off 
upon me for an instant. You may not imitate Archdeacon 
Wilberforce, in the logically worthless volume with which 
he went over to Rome: a nor :air. Allies, (w ho is a yet 
greater offender in the same way,) in the Httle book which 


makes the sum of what nine-tenths of those who have written on the 
other side will be found to have deliverea 'roncerning the Romish 
question . .. Their luethod, to describe it in a few words, seenlS to 
be this :-Girell thf truth of all RomÜ;!1, Doctrine, how nlay the 
language of Scripture, ancl the facts of antiquity be warped into 
agreement .with it? N uw, vur methocl is precisely the reyerse of 
this, Assuming Holy Scripture to be worthy of all acceptation; 
and assuming that deference is due to Antiqlùty, how doeð JIodern 
RvnwnislIt appear u:lten tested hy this tlcofold :standard ,'I 
a An Inquiry into the P,.iJlcijJles of Ohurch Authority; or 11Iy Reasons 
for Recalling my Subscription to the Ruyal Supremacy. 8vo. 1854, 
C C 2 
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he put forth when he apostatised. 6 I refuse to adnÚt any 
such methods as valid. 
Do not imagine froln this preamble that I am about to 
inflict upon you a complete argument against the Papal 
clainl to universal authority. I aiU about to do nothing of 
the kind. Our Anglican position has at least this advan- 
tage in all discussions of this nature; naluely that the 
burthen of proofs rests wholly with yourselves. The hol- 
lowness of the pretensions. generally set up, and the insuffi- 
ciency of tIle arguments generally urged, is easily shown. 
I must nevertheless proceed Inethodically, and cannot dismiss 
the subject without ren1Ïnding you that those who argue on 
your side of the question are bound to luake out their case 
on some definite ground. "\Vhat you have to prove is the 
Papal authority ill E Jl.r;la Jld, and you are at liberty to 
adopt whicl]ever of the following theories you please:- 
I. You may pretend that England belongs to the \Vestern 
Patriarchate, and that the Pope is the Patriarch of the 
\tVest. 
II. Or you may pretend that the right of authority was 
acquired by the Bishop of Rome, and conveyed to his 
successors in perpetuity, on the ground of having converted 
England, 
III. Or you may assert that be has a prescriptive right tu 
jurisdiction in England, grounded on Íll1memorial Possession. 
IV, Or you may set up the Pope's Infallibility; and 
infer the deference due to an unerring guide. 
V. Or lastly, you may stand on Scripture and the Fathers: 
and attempt to prove the uniyersal Pastol'ship of the Bishop 
of ROIne, as tbe successor of St. Peter. 
Let it only be remarked concerning all these good reasons, 
that they are somewhat inconsistent with one anotber. If 


a. The See nf 8. Peter the Rock of t!lf' Church, the Source of Juri8- 
diction and the Centl e of Unity, 12mo, 1855. 
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the Bishop of Rome claims to be unÚ'er,çal Bishop, then, 
why talk of his Patriarcltal jurisdiction? much less of his 
right based on our Conversion, If he has riglds,-then, 
why appeal to his pretended immemorial possession ?-I 
proceed briefly to refute the five pleas already stated. 
I. The plea of the Pope's Patriarchal authority over 
England is easily disposed of, 'Ve appeal to the celebrated 
langnage of the Council of Nicæa (A,D. 325) :--" Let the 
ancient usages prevail, which are received in Egypt;' a &c, 
" And. . . . let the privileges of the Church be preserved." b 
We appeal also to the decree of Ephesus:-"No bishop 
shall interfere in other provinces which have not, from the 
very 6rst, been under himself and his predecessors. . 
But if any ODe should hA.ve taken (a province), or have 
caused it to be subject to him by compulsion, he shaH 
re8tore it."-" To these canons of N icæa and Ephesus," 
(says Palmer,) "we appeal with confidence, 
hey establish 
aU jurisdictions existing at the time when they were enacted; 
they forbid all usurpation of authority by one Church over 
another. The British churches were perfectly independent 
of Rome in the time of those synods: it was therefore un- 
lawful for Rome to assun1e authority over then1. That 
authority was an abuse; it ought to have been relinquished 
by Rome: it was rightfully corrected by our churches." C 
For, (as Fullwood, following Bramhall and many others, has 
shown,) the territorial independence of the English Church is 
matter of historical notoriety. It is a sitnple fact that the 
ancient Patriarchate of Rome cUd /lot include England, " Ac- 
cording to Ruffinus, (a Roman, who lived not long after the 
Council of Nicæa,) it 'was limited to the suburbicary cities; 


a Eyen the plain language of the Canon has been trifled 1\ith by 
Bel1armine and others. See Fullwood, pp, 34-5. 
b Routh, Opllscula, vol. i, p. 358, 
c Ibid, pp. 100-1. 
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i, e, a part of Italy, and their Islands, Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Corsica: much less did it ever pretend to Britain, either by 
custom, canon, or edict of any of our princes:' a But I must 
be content to refer JOU on this subject to the pages of 
our own learned Binghanl,b "Vhat need to remind you 
of the answer of the British Bishops to Augustine the 
:110nk? - their bold and emphatic asseT/iOll oj' tlleir 
ancient independence 
 This evidence, remember, is ex- 
press, and ought to be decisive,-if the testimony of His- 
tory be worth anything at al1. 
The Pope, I repeat, must say nothing about }]is claim as a 
Patria'rclt if he pretend to be UnÙ'eTsal BÙìhop,-for the 
two claims are inconsistent; as Fullwood, (after Bramhall,) 
has convincingly shawn. c 
II. And next, for the plea of CONVERSIO:N, it may 
happily be disposed of in few words. Even supposing that 
Christianity had been, in fact, introduced into England, and 
our Churches founded, by missionaries fronl Rome,- by 
what process of reasoning is it concluded that such circuln- 
stances necessarily or equitably confer on the see of ROlne a 
right of Patriarchal jurisdiction? Gratitude, and love, and 
veneration, would doubtless have been due, in large nleasure, 
to the benefactor on the part of the benefited: "but on 
what principle of equity it can be provecl that such a nation, 
when formed into Churches, 3.nd governed by its own Bishops, 
is bound to place itself under tIle jurisdiction of this bene- 
factor,-it would be difficult to conceive." The testiu10ny of 
the early Church, and the experience of history, point un- 
mistakably the other way. d 
"The argument," (says Fullwood,) "luust run thus: If 


a. Fullwood, p, 35, 
b Eccl, Antiq. Book ix, ch. i. 

 9-12. c IUd, pp. 37-8, 
d Pahner's Epi:scoprlClI of the British Olwrche:l rindicated llgainst 
Dr. TViseman, (l
JO,) eh. xüi, 
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the Bishop of Rome was the means of the English Church's 
Conversion, then the English Church oweth obedience to 
him and his successors. \Ve deny both propositions:- 
(a) that the Pope was the means of our first Oonversion : 
(b) that if he had been so, it would not follow that we NOW 
owe obedience to that see." a 
"Eusebius, who wrote nearer to the time of the Apostles 
than Bede did to that of Eleutherius, declares that Britain 
WAS visited by the Apostles themselves; and Theodoret says 
that St. Paul preached the Gospel here:' b "Our adver- 
saries, while insisting tbat the grace of Orders was commu- 
nicated to this Island by Gregory, do not seeln to be aware 
that the very words of Pope Gregory establish two points in 
direct opposition to the Tight of Ordination claimed by the 
Ronlan see: first, dlat the hishops of England were ' alll'ay,
, 
for the future,' to appoint and consecrate their Inetropoli- 
tans; secondly, that those metropolitans were to consecrate 
tile bishops of their provinces. ' \r e concede to thee,' (he 
writes to Augustine,) 'the use of the pallium; (the well- 
known mark of authority as vicar of the Roman see,) , tlIat 
you may ordfll
JI 'Ùl set'eral places tll'elt'e bis/lop8 to be 
subject to your jurisdiction, since the bishop of the city of 
London ollgllf alu'aYð' ill future to be consecrated by Ids 
own synod, and to receive the pallium of honour from this 
apostolicaJ see. "\Ve wish you also to send a bishop to the 
city of York, who also is to ordain twelve bishops, and to 
enjoy the honour of metropolitan: Thus the ordination of 
the bishops and metropolitans of England was given, ac- 
cording to the canons, not to the Roman see, but to the 
English Ohurch itself. The l)resent discipline of our 
churches is therefore entirely conformable to that which 
Pope Gregory instituted:' C 
a R011la Ruit, &c., pp. 2R-9. b Pahner, ut SUj))'fl, p, 11 Î. 
c ILid, l)P. 118-10, 
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III. The plea uf Prescription, and Imn1emorinl Posses- 
sion, is simply untrue. "For nearly twehTe centuries, the 
Bishops of Rome did not conEI'm or ordain our metro- 
politans; nor did they acquire such powers over our Bishops, 
tin the 14th century, and then only by the aid of the temporal 
power. These powers were not given to tbe see of Rome by 
any illcumenical Council, nor by any English or Irish S}'nod. 
They were usurped, as a matter of Divine Bight, by the 
RomAn Pontiff; who, on the san1e ground, claimed the 
right of confirming or nanling all Bishops, l\letropolitans, 
and Patriarcbs whatever:' a 
The facts of the case, (for the full establishment of the 
details you must be refelTed alsewhere,) are briefly these :- 
'I The English Church, accorùing to Pope Gregory, was 
always to ordain its own prelates without having recourse 
to ROllle; two Bishops of Rome assisted in the maintenance 
of the English hierarchy on occasions of absolute necessity; 
another uncanonically disturbed the jurisdiction of an Eng- 
lish metropolitan: the sees of Canterbury and York, at a 
late period, voluntarily made the see of Rome the arbiter of 
their disputes: the rnetropolitans of Ireland never received 
palliums from Rome tin the twelfth century:' This is what 
:ßIr. Palmer has proved in opposition to Cardinal 'Viseman; 
"and lnost assuredly, it is fI ltog'ether insufficient to prove 
the patriarchal jurisdiction of the Ronlfln see in genera] oyer 
our churches; or in particular, to show that the ordinations 
of our bishops or metropolitans in any degree belonged to the 
Bishop of Rome," 
You may like to have a more detailed and definite state- 
ment of this matter. "From the time of the Apostles till 


a Palmer's Jurisdicti01l of the British Epi:::cnp((cy l'indicated, 
pp. :W-l. The reader is particularly invited to read the detailed 
e
'm'iT)Rt
on of the question contained in Sect. ix. pp. !HJ-115, See 
al
o what follows, down to p. 13R; the end of Sections X. and XI. 
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the twelfth century of our æra, amongst all the metropolitans 
of our churches, only two individuals were consecrated 
by the Bishop of Rome or his legates. There is not a 
trace of such ordination in our churches during the ages 
which elapsed previously to the arrival of Augustine. Pope 
Gregory did not claim the ordination of that prelate, but 
wrote to the Bishop of ArIes to consecrate hiIu bishop, and 
afterwards directed that in all future times the nletropolitans 
of England should be appointed by their own provincial 
s)'nods, as the sacred canons enjoin. And accordingly, out of 
forty-one archbishops of Canterbury, from A. D, 507 to A. D. 
1138, only two were consecrated by tIle Bishop of Rome, 
namely, Theodore of Tarsus in 60S, and Plegmund in t38ü ; 
the fOl
lller of whonl was only so ordained in a case of abso- 
lute necessity . . . . Of the twenty-seven archbishops of 
York who lived from A, D. 025 to A,D. III D, not one was 
ordained by the Roman Pontiff or his legates, In the twelfth 
century, in consequence of disputed elections, (which con- 
tenùing parties referred to Rome,) the Roman Pontiffs took 
occasion gradually to usurp the ordination of our metro- 
politans; but even in 1162, and in 12
-!, Thonlas à Becket 
and Edmond Rich were elected and eonsecrated in England 
according to the ancient custom. Therefore the Bishop of 
Rome has no immemorial right to consecrate our metro- 
poli tans. 
" Nor has he any in1memol'ial right to COnfi1'lll their 
elections; for the learned Roman Üatholic Thomassinus 
has proved, that the metropolitans of France, England, 
Spain, and Africa, up to the year 800, were not confirmed 
by the Roman patriarch, but by their own provincial synods. 
In particular he shows that the confirmation and ordination 
of metropolitans in EngJand was reserved to the English 
Church itself, by Pope Gregory; and that the confirmation 
of the Papal See was not to be waited for. In fine, he 
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proves, that the confirmation and consecration of the 
metropolitans and bishops of the \Vest, by the bishops 
of Rome, commenced in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
in consequence of references being made to Rome to deter- 
mine doubtful or disputed elections. It does not seem, 
indeed, that there is any clear instance of the Pope's con- 
firming the elections of English ruetropolitans, tin the time 
of Richard, Archbishop of Canterbury in 1174, and Hubert 
in 1194; in both which cases, the elections were disputed, 
and the difference referred to Rome, In the fonowing 
century similar disputes afforded an opportunity to the 
popes to usnrp the COnfirIllation and even the election of 
English metropolitans. 
"So far were the Roman pontiffs from confirming the 
elections of our bishops and metropolitans generally in 
those ages, that they did not even confinp in cases when 
Bishops were translated. and in which their interference 
would have been especially called for, had they possessed 
any power over our episcopal elections. On this subject 
Thomassinus has proved that in the time of Char1enlagne 
and his successors, the Gallican and the GenTIan churches 
always enjoyed the ancient right of ll1aking translations. 
And the Anglican likewise. 
" '\Ve, therefore, concludo that the Roman Pontiff has no 
right, by imlnemorial or ancient custom, either to redeem or 
to confirm our metropolitans or bishops." a 
Yet another word on this head: for the singular pheno- 
menon is before us of foreign jurisdiction, de facto if not 
de jure, submitted to in the 13th and two following centu- 
ries. N ow it is much to be noticed,- 
(1) That during the 13th and two following centuries, 
our clergy were ignorant of the ancient canons; the 
a Palnler, ubi sllprÚ, p. 124 to p. Vn.-For the authorities, &c, ad- 
duced by the learned writer, his work l1lUSt be Tcferrec! to, 
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only collections then known being those of Gratian and 
Gregory IX., which included and were based on tlte false 
decretals. It is not to be wondered at, that under such 
circumstances, our clergy diel not object to the papal con- 
firmation of metropolitans, or to the assunlption of juris- 
diction in other respects. They imagined that they were 
acting on the canons and precedents of the purest antiquity 
in so doing; while in reality they were merely,quided by a 
series of forgeries of tlte ei!J/ll/t or nillt/t centuries. And as 
our bishops were thus entirely unconscious of their rights 
or duties in reference to the See of Rome, their acquies- 
cence could not afford any sanction to its usurpations." a 
But (2) the Romish dominion, even down to B late 
period, was not submitted to without relllonstrance or oppo- 
sition. Instead of indirect historical evidence, hear \Villiam 
the Conqueror addressing Pope Gregory 'VI!., who had 
claimed hÌ111 as a feudatory of the Papal See :-" Hubert, 
thy legate, holy Father, cOJning to me on thy behalf, has 
admonisheellne to do fealty to thee and to thy succesöors ; 
as well as to think better of the money which IllY ancestors 
were wont to senel to the Ron1ish Church. This last claim 
I assent to: to the forn1er claim I assent not. To do 
fealty I neither bave been willing, nor am I wil1ing now; 
inasmuch as neither haye I done it in tin1es past, nor can I 
find that my ancestors have been in the haùit of doing it to 
thine." b 
I have quoted this letter of an early king, because it 
occurs to my memory as a piece of evidence not commonly 
introduced into this controversy. But you are not to fancy 
that the reUlonstrant voices which were raised against the 
usurpations of the Papacy in this country, even at that late 
a Palnler, lit SltjJ"Ú, pp. 132-=3. 
b Sir iI. Ellis, Original Letters, Third Series, Y 01. i. See also 
Letter YIII., f1'01l1 Lallfrallc to the same, 
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period, were confined to a few. As for the earlier centuries 
of our history, the records of the Church are plain and 
emphatic. Our kings and councils refused to yield obe- 
dience to persuasion, injunctions, sentences, and legates. 
Our ancestors unanimously resisted the Papal claims of 
whatever kind. You will find the subject carefully worked 
out by Full wood froln p, 39 to p, 160, (Ch, V. to Ch. XIV. 
inclusiye,) of his adtnirable little volume. 
You are requested, in l}assing on, to observe, that there 
remains deeply and distinctly graven on our ancient English 
Rituf-ll the witness of the original independence of this 
Church and nation. The wide discrepancy between the 
English and the Roman rite has been already noticed. By 
far the Inost important point of discrepancy, 1\11'. Freenlan 
discourses of as follows :-" The claim of Divine Adora- 
tion, as properly due to the Elements frOIn the nloment of 
their consecration, was indeed inculcated on English ground, 
as elsewhere, froIn about the titne of tbe IJateran Council, 
or perhaps even earlier. But there was this renlarkable and 
important difference between the English Church and all 
others throughout Europe,-that her regular, written, and 
authorised ritual contained no recognition of iliat claÙJl. 
The consecrated Bread was indeed ordered to be elevated, 
so that it might be seen by the people; and there were 
various diocesan or episcopal inj unctions for its being re- 
verenced by them. But the direction which was en1bodied 
in the rubrics of all other Churches and monastic bodies' of 
the 'Vest, for the celebrant to kneel and It'orsltÍjJ tlie E le- 
ment, nel'er found footing in tllose of tlie EnglÙ;/t OliUl'ch; 
and if not in her rubrics, we nlay be sure not in her practice 
either, since in aU these points the rubric was always rigidly 
adhered to. And this peculiarity continued down to the 
very time of tbe Revision of the Offices in the sixteenth 
century. The Communion Offices of the various dioceses 
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of Salisbury, of York, of Hereford, or of Bangor, in what- 
ever else they might differ, agreed in this point :-an una- 
nimity, it Inl1st be admitted, lllost striking and even as- 
tonishing, when the universal prevalence of this direction 
elsewhere throughout the lV. est, and the in1mense import- 
ance attached to it, are taken into consideration. 
"It clearly appears," (atlas the same learned writer,) 
"that the ll'rittell ritual, at any rate, of the English Church, 
retained its original soundness in this particular, amid the 
universal con'uption of the whole of Europe beside. It 
exhibited a11 along in tbe 'Yest an almost perfect para11el, 
as far as concerned its letter and its authoritative contents, 
to the Liturgies of the East. The doctrine of elemental 
annihilation,-howeyer proclaÎIlled, almost fronl the very 
hour of its invention, from archiepiscopal tlu'ones, and 
followed up by divers injunctions, based upon it, in diocesan 
decreps,-wrought no 11laterial change in the liturgical fonns 
of the English Church, From whatever causes, the accredited 
ritual expression of that doctrine, elsewhere universally 
imposed by the Roman See, found here no place. Viewed 
in its theoretic structure, the stream of Liturgical service 
in this country flowed almost unimpaired, in this particular, 
from the Apostolic fountain-head." a 
It is scarcely necessary to add, "that what Augustine 
introduced was not, strictly speaking,' tbe Roman Daily 
Offices at all; but only a kindred, though very closely allied 
member of the familv or 
tock of OffiCéS to which the Roman 
01 
belonged." b }\[1'. Freeman has in fact proved that the 
English and Roman ordinary Offices, though closely akin, 
were quite distiNct. He shows that Cassian and Leo were 
probably co-originators of the Roman rite,-Cassian alone 


a. Fl'eeluan's Principle:; of Dirine Berrice, 1ntrod. to Part 11., 
pp. b4-G. 
b Ibid. p. 41. 
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of the English,-but on the old 'Vestern basis: and that it 
was Cassian's rite which was brought to England by 
Augustine. But I must refer JOu to the delightful pages a 
of that excellent ritualist and divine for the details of a 
subject which only indirectly bears on the matter in 
hand, 
I\T. The argument for the Pope's universal authority 
derived from his Infallibility, need hardly occupy us long. 
It is a plea which runs up at once ÜÜo the next, that, 
namely, which is derived from his being the Divinely ap- 
pointed and Universal Pastor of t11e Church. 
Enough for my purpose to remind you that Rome " can- 
not even in theory give an answer to the question holt, 
individuals are to know for certain that she is infallible;" 
nor in the next place where the gift resides, supposing it to 
have been youchsafed. It neither detern1ines who or what 
is "infalìible, or why," Little room as there is in the Ron1Ïsh 
controversy for novelty or surprise, Jet it does raise fresh 
and fresh amazement, the more we think of it, that Ro- 
manists should not have been able to agree among them- 
selves lcl/pre that Infallibility is lodged, which is the key- 
stone of their system! Archbishop Bramhall reckons no 
less than six distinct opinions on the subject. "Bellar- 
Inine n1aintains that at least the Pope in General Council 
is infallible: but even grautillg this," "yet it is not a matter 
of faid1, (that is, it has not been fOflnal1y determined,) 
wbat Popes have been true Popes; which of the many de 
facto, or riyal Popes, are to be acknowledged; nor again 
which of the many professed General Councils are l'eally 
so." . . . "The theologians of Romanism cannot complete 
their s)'stem in its n10st important and essential point. They 


a Freen1an's PJ'iuciplt!
 of LJirille Serviee, Introd, to Pait II., 
1>1). 245-54. 
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can deterlnine In theory the nature, degree, extent, and 
object of the Infallibility which they claim; they cannot 
agree Rmong themselyes where it resides. As in the build- 
ing of Babel, the LORD hath confounded their language; 
and the structure stands half finished, a monument at once 
of hUll1an daring and its failure." a 
'T. The favourite claim remains to be considered. The 
most popular plea of aD, doubtless, is this last,-namely, 
that the Bishop of Ron1e, because he is Universal Pastor 
and Supreme Head of the Church here on earth, has au- 
thority over our Church of England, and is entitled to her 
subnlission. 
The first thing which strikes me in this plea, (which, 
unlike I. II. and III., is not particular in its effect but 
universal,) is, that the Holy Eastern Church, at all events, 
has never achnitted, and to this hour knows nothing of such 
a clainl on the part of the Bishop of Rome. Let us bow- 
ever consider it on its own 111erits. The nature of the Papal 
clain1, then, seems to be of the following nature :- 
(1.) It is pretended that to St. Peter was given by our 
LORD a Primacy of ..A,uthority oyer the rest of the Apostolic 
Body. 
(2,) It is pretended that St. Peter founded the Church of 
Rome. 
(û.) It is pretended tbat St. Peter became the first Bishop 
of that See. 
(4,) It is pretended that the prettaided authority of St. 
Peter over the rest of the Apostles, was transmitted by 8t, 
Peter to his successor in the See of Rome; find, when 
transmitted, assumed the shape of a Primacy of authority 
over the rest of the Bishops of Ohristendom. 


a XeWlnan, uùi supra, pp. 1-!
-3:2.-.The plea of Infallibility may 
be seen very clo
ely allLlllliuutcly argued ill Fullwoucrs ROUUl Buil, 
1)1). lôl-
1. 
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(5.) It is pretended that the pretended authority so pre- 
tended to have been transmi tted, and pretended to be of 
such a nature, has descended in regular succession to every 
Bishop of that See which St. Peter is pretended to have 
founded, down to the present day. 
Shall I hesitate to dec1are that such a chain of frivolous 
argumentation,-endangered as it is at every link by a fresh 
improbability,-seems to me the very weakest instrument by 
which it was ever intended to support a serious claim? Let 
l11e briefly renálld you that:- 
(1. ) No Primacy of Authority over the rest of the 
A postles is anywhere in the Gospel giyen by our LORD to 
St. Peter. Look the sacred pages through; and although 
JOu will find a hint in St, 1\Iatt, x. 2, that a priority of 
of,del' was enjoyed by St. Peter, you cannot possibly pretend 
to infer therefrom that the same Apostle enjoyed any the 
least priority of {(lItllority. Simon Peter was but primus 
inter pares. 'Yherever there is order of sequence there 
must be priority and there must be posteriority; and, ac- 
cordingly, in the catalogues of the Twelve Apostles, it is 
three times implied, (St. 1\Iark iii, ] ß: St. Luke vi. 14: 
Acts i, 13,) and once distinctly stated, (St, 
Iattho x, 2,) that 
among them came "first, Peter." But, as I haye already 
said, they were all twelve. (to use the words of Cyprian,) 
"pari consortio luoaediti et honoris et potestatis:" Q "en- 
dOll'ed lritle an equal Sll(lre of IlOnO!!'}" and pOll'er," 
Again, that singular f(lYOUr and honour was occasionally 
shown to St. Peter, is certain; - in conjunction with St, 
J 3nles and St. J 0111), (as in St. !Iark v, 37: St. l\Iatthew 
xvii. I: xxvi. 37 and 40 :) to hiill jn conjunction with St. 
John only, (as in 8t. Luke xxii. 8 :) to hÏ1n singly, (as ill 
St. 1\Iatthew xvi. 15-1 g: xvii. 25-27: St, Luke xxii. 32 : 


a. The passage in which this sentence occurs will be giyen in full 
presently. 
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81. John xxi, 15-19,) He is mentioned in a very remark- 
able way in Acts v. 15, But you surely cannot require to 
be reminded that .faroll}" enjoyed by an Apostle is not the 
same thing as authority gÙ.en to him! To whom was 
greater fayour shown than to St. J obn, "the disciple whom 
JESUS loved"? See St. John xii, 23-25, (consider xxi. 
20:) and xix, 26, 27: also xxi, 22: lastly, Rev, i, 1, 2, 10- 
] 8. K ow, as Cyprian has pointed out, and as it has been a 
thousand times remarked since, the selfsame powers were con- 
veyed by our LORD to all the Apostles, in St, 
Iatthew 
xviii, 18, and S1. John xx. 2 J -23. All had the same Com- 
mission given them to teach, in St. 1\Iatthew xxviii. 19, QO. 
On the other band, St. Peter is conspicuous for his fall, 
(St. 
latthew xxvi. 69-74:) for his inferiority in spiritual 
perception to St. John, (St. John xx. 8, compared "With 81. 
Luke xxiv. 12: St, John xxi. 7:) for his imperfect faith on 
a memorable occasion, (St. l\Iatthew xiv. 29-31.) Once, 
when he spoke to our LORD, he received for answer,-" Get 
thee behind 1\le, Satan, thou art an offence unto 1\le:' a At 
Antioch, S1. Paul" withstood him to the face, because be was 
to be blamed;" indeed, he rebuked St. Peter with a severity 
of language which J11Ust be admitted to be extraordinary, 
and quite irreconcilable with the notion that St. Peter 
enjoyed anything like a 'Primacy' in the Apostolic body. 
(See Gal. ii. 11-1-1.) But the one passage which sets the 
question for ever at rest, is the account which St. Luke gives 
us, in the Acts of the Apostles, (cb. xv. 6-29,) of the part 
taken by St. Peter in tbe first Council which was held 
at Jerusalem,-A.D. 52, 
You are requested to attend specially to this circum- 
stance; because the transaction recorded took place Bub- 
sequently to the day of Pentecost,-belongs to the period 


a St. l\latth. xvi. 28. 


D D 
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wl1en tIle Apostles were in the full enjoyment of their eccle- 
siastical powers,-and exhibits them to us in their official 
character, engaged in the perfornlance of one of the most 
august of their official acts. I will not enlarge upon St. 
Luke's brief, but most significant and ell1phatic narrative. 
The order of the Council proves to have been as follows :- 
(a) The Apostles and Elders, with others (vo 12) caDle 
together: (b) There was" much disputing: JJ (c) St. Peter 
spoke: (d) St. Barnabas and St. Paul spoke: (e) St. James, 
(our LORD'S cousin,) - being the first Bishop of Jerusalem, 
and evidently president of the Conncil,-snmmed up what 
had been delivered, and gave his sentence. He evidently,- 
St. James tlte Bisltop of JeJ'ltsale/n,-presided, of right, 
over the Council, and was sUIH'eme head of the Church in 
Jerusalem. "\Vith whatever tresjJect St. Peter might reason- 
ably have been regarded by all present, it is evident that 
}J'rÙnacy of Autllority as yet he had none! . . . . And so 
much for the scriptural evidence on the subject. 'Ve cannot 
but conclude that no chief ecclesiastical authority was eyer 
given by our LORD to St. Peter, seeing that he not only is 
never related to have exercised any, but is even exhibited to 
us in the Gospel as one over whom Ecclesiastical authority 
was exercised. - I pass 011. 
(2.) 'The pretence that the Church of Rome was founded 
by St. Peter is not only destitute of foundation, but is 
demonstrably untrue. If t)t. Peter was ever at Rome, (anù 
I aln aware of no valid reason for doubting that at SOlne 
tillle of his life he was there,) it is ll1anifest, both fr01n the 
Acts of the Apostles, and from St, Paul's Epistles, that St. 
Paul was there before hÎ1n: while the Epistle to the Romans 
pro yes incontestably, that the Church of Rome was not 
founded by 8t, Peter. 
"But even if it was, the church of ROllIe was no 1110re 
entitleJ to snprelnacy on that account, than the church of 
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Jerusalem. N or was it mure entitled, than the churches of 
Ephesus, Thessalonica, and other churche.s founded by St. 
Paul, whose authority was not inferior to that of St. Peter. 
Still less was it entitled to this supremacy from the mere 
circumstance, that St. Peter presided over the church of 
Rome: for the same argument would give supremacy to 
every other church, over which either St. Peter or St. Paul 
presided." a 
(3.) Equall)T destitute of truth is the statement that S. 
Peter was the first Bishop of Rome. For,- 
(a) St. Peter being an Apostle, can never have been tbe 
Bishop of any individual see. Four notes of difference be- 
tween the Apostolical and the Episcopal office are commonly 
enumerated; one of which is, "universality of cOlnmission. JJ 
(b) Tested by an appeal to History, the worthlessne5s of 
the statement becomes apparent. The Catalogue of Buche- 
rius, (a document of the fourth century,) after declaring 
that St. Peter became Bishop of Rome in tIle lle.
.t year ajrer 
our LORD'S deatlt (!) and that he governed that see for 25 
years, adds that he was succeeded by Linus, whose episco- 
pate lasted for 12 y. (or rather 11 y.) 4 ID. 12 d,-But 
25 + 11=36; which, added to A,D. 29, (the year of our 
LORD.S Crucifixion,) brings us to A.D. 65,-which is pre- 
cisely the year assigned to S. Peter's martyrdom! The 
supposed 25 years of St. Peter's Episcopate, therefore, belong 
not by any means to the years he presided over the Bomish 
see; but
 (according to the showing of the most respectable 
of your friends,) to the beginning of the period during 
which (according to Bomish writers) he presided over tIle 
UnÍt'er.çal Clturclt ! 
(c) The favourite escape from this difficulty is to feign 
that Linus was St. Peter's vicar: but, (as the late learned 


a 
Iarsh's (JolJlparatire View, note D. 
D D 2 
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President of .:\f agdalen points out,:!) those san1e ancient 
catalogues on which we dèpend for the chronology of the 
early Bishops of Rome, say nothing at all about the' vicar- 
ship' of Linus. They are express in the statement that 
Linus wns Bisllop of Rome, 
(d) Neither n1ay it be pretended that, in some way, St. Peter 
transferred the Episcopal office from bin1self to IJinus: fur 
Linus (since his episcopate lasted from about A.D, 54: to A.D. 
65) proves to have been Bishop of RaIne about the time 
when 81. Palll wrote his Epistle to the I{omans, which WRb 
!J{jore tllat Apostle's l'isit to ROlne, and therefore before 
St. Peter is pretended to have been there either. 
(e) LastJy, the n10st venerable ecclesiastical traditions 
extant lend no countenance to the theory under review. 
Irenæus, (A.D. 179,) does not reckon 81. 11ete1' among the 
Bishops of Rome: neither does Eusebius, (A.D. 320.) 
The last-named father does indeed state that 8t, Peter was 
the first Bishop of Antioch, The truth is, the Churches of 
Antiquity, eager to identify thelnselves witl} the Apostles of 
CHRIST, caught at any tradition by which they could con- 
nect their origin with the chiefest saints, Hence the vene- 
rable fictiùn which we have been considering, by which it 
was sought to increase the fan1e and to establish the in1- 
portance of the Romish See. True indeed it is that, in 
later ecclesiastical writings, the Dame of the Apostle Peter 


a. That venerable Divine, in 1848, called lilY attention to most of 
what is here stated, by reading to me, or rather nutkillg IDe read to 
hÏIll, (for the print was too small for his aged eyes,) a note in the 
fifth volume of his own Rcliquiæ, -p, 369. " You wiU find thi
 
worth your attention, sir;" -and (lest it should flag,) he kept tapping 
my shoulder while I read the "
ords,-" Et yelim mh'ertas, decH.u- 
tatos Petri viginti quinque annos ad episcoratunl pertinere universæ 
ecclesiæ, non nnins Homanæ," &c. &c.- The President of l\Iagdalen 
reprinted that note, with iU1I)Ortant additions and cOl'rections, in It;53, 
in a valuable little tract, ., De E})iscopis," 
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heads the series of the early Bishops of Ronle, True that 
tbe Church of Ronle by several of the early Fathers is styled 
the (see of Peter,' and the like. But vague, ambiguous 
phrases, and rhetorical expressions like these, as any unpre- 
judiced person of good understanding nlust perceive at a 
glance, will not sustain the weight which it is proposed to 
lay upon them, and to which, in truth, they lend no coun- 
tenance. In a word, - there is no reason for assuming that 
St. Peter was ever Bishop of ROlne at all: there is abundant 
reason for supposing that he ,vas not. 
(4 and 5.) 'Vithout inquiring too curiously into the nature 
of the extraordinary privilege supposed to have been con- 
veyed to the first Bishops of Ronle, or into the manner of 
its translnission, it is obvious to insist tllat, if it existed at 
all, unmistakable traces of its existence ought to be dis- 
coverable in the earlier pages of Ecclesiastical History. If 
the evidence of Scripture is adverse; jf Councils anù 
Fathers, for ma.ny centuries are not only silent, but even 
yield distinctly hostile testimony also: then, (whatever 
otller theory may be invented in order to prop up the un- 
founded cJaiu1s of the Bishop of Rome to universal autho- 
rity,) it is plain that the usual appeal to Scripture and 
Antiquity must be abandoned. Let us see then briefly how 
tbe case stands, 
I suppose we cannot do better than turn to the history of 
the first four General Councils,-Nicæa, (A.D. 325,) Con- 
stantinople, (A.D. 381,) Ephesus, (A.D. 43 I,) Chalcedon, 
(A,D 45 J;) and survey their Canons, if we would ascer- 
tain in what account precisely Rome was held in those palmy 
days of the Church. Now it is a memorable fa.ct that at 
the first CEcumenical Council, (that of Nicæa,) the Bishop of 
Rome was not only not present, but he was /lot el'eJl 'repre- 
sented. Turn to the Canons of that and the succeeding 
Councils; and so far from acknowledging the supremacy of 
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the Romish see, it win appear conclusively that the reverend 
Fathers then assembled knew nothing at all about it. They 
prescribe the limits of' the authority of individual Churches, 
and show jealousy respecting the independence of each 
several Province. "Let the ancient usages in Egypt, and 
I .ibya, and Pentapolis, prevail" (say they); "that tbe 
Bishop of .AJexnndria have authority over them all,-since 
this is also the usage with the Bishop who is at Rome. 
In like nlanner also as regards Antioch, and in the other 
Provinces, let the privileges of tIle Churclles be preserved." 
Cases of dispute are anticipated, and provided agninst. 
But nowhere is there so much as a hint let fall tlHtt Rome 
was the centre of authority, or enjoyed any kind of supre- 
macy over the rest of Christendom. 
Nay, the very contrary is hopelessly estnblishec1 aga
nst 
the seat of the Papacy by the 28th Canon of the Council of 
Chalcedon. 
The 150 Bishops Wll0 had met at Constantinople 
(A D. SRI,) having decreed tllat the Ep. of Constantinople 
should have next precedence after the Bishop of Rome, on the 
ground that Constantinople was "New, (or rather ,young,) 
Rome," a the 630 Bishops who met at Chalcedon 70 years 
after, confirmed the decree in the fo1Jowing relnarkable 
language :-" \Ve, every wllere fonowing the decrees of the 
holy Fathers, and acknowledging tlle Canon which has been 
just read of the 150 Bishops most beloved of GOD, do a
so 
ourselves decree and vote the same things concerning the 
privileges (7T'r
O"ßfia) of the 1110st Holy Church of Con- 
stantinopJe,- Rome tlle Younger; for the Fathers, with 
reason, gave l)recedency to the throne of Rome the Elder, 
because she was the Ílnperial city: .. [?lot, (you are requested 


a Tòv P.ÉVTOL KWVUTaVTLVOV7rÓÀHA>S' 1r.'ÍuK07rOV ;X
LV Tà 7rpf(Fß
í.a TijS' 
TLP.
S p.
Tà TÒV T
S' c poo p.1}S' 17ríUK07rOV, òl.à TÒ f{Pat aVT
v vÉav c pw p.1}v.- 
Can, iü. 
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to observe,) because she claimed to be Divinely invested with 
Supremacy over the otber Churches of Christendom: 1I0t 
because she was traditionally accounted to enjoy any sort of 
Ecclesiastical PrÙnacy: nothing of the kind. " The 
fathers with reason gaye precedency to throne of tbe Elder 
Rome, because slle was tlte Ùnperial city: "J "and the 150 
Bishops n10st beloved of Goo, moved by the saD1e consider- 
ation, awarded equal precedency to the most holy throne of 
Rome the Younger, reasonably judging that tIle cit.1J ll'hiclt 
is honoured 'll'ith the gOt-'er/llnent and senate, Sllould enjoy 
equal pril'ileges ll'itlt the elder Queen ROJ1le; and be 
magnified, like her, in eccle:::;iastical matters, having the 
second place after her." a 
The very opposition raised to t11Ïs Canon by the Roman 
]egates is important: for (1) that opposition ,yas Dot based, 
(as one would have expected,) on the plea of an infringe- 
ment of the prh-ileges of the Bomish see, but on quite dif- 
ferent grounds: and (2) it established in the fullest maDner 
the mind of the ",hole assen1bly, (including the Patriarchs 
of Oonstantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, Heraclea, and up- 
wards of twenty metropolitans;) who ratified their decree 
by a fresh vote. So that" this is beyond denial,-that we 
have, so late as the middle of the fifth century, tlte C01l- 
currellt testimony qf tIle largest a8selllbly of bishops ever 
collected togetller, tbat the claim for the precedency of tlle 
See of Rome in the Christian Church, does Dot rest on the 
vain pretence of tbe Bishop of that See being the chief or 
sole successor of St, Peter; but simply and solely on this, 
-namely fltat the city of llis bÙd,opric Ilad been tile seat 
of the cÙ:il goverJlJJlellt." b 
Scarcely less important, as bearing on the present q ues- 


a For convenience, the English reacler is referred to The Romrl1l, 
8clti:sm, illustl'lItèll from the Recunls of the Catholic Church, by the 
Ron, and Rev. A. P. Perceyal, 1836, }), 42. 
b ibid. p, üÜ. 
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tion, is the 9th Canon of the same Council of Chalcedon: 
which ordains that,-" If any clergyman have a matter 
against his own Bishop, or against another" let it be judged 
by t.he Synod of the Province. But if a Bishop or clergy- 
man have a dispute with the l\ietropolitan of the Province, 
let him appeal either to the Exarch of the Diocese, or to 
tIle tltJ'one of InljJerial Constantinople, and let it be there 
judged:' 
Here is a canon of adn1Ïtted genuineness" which was 
passed in the presence and with the approbation of the 
Roman legates; and to which the Bishop of Rome, when 
it was reported to hÌIl1, offered no objection! "The unde- 
niable meaning of it is, that from the decision of a 
[etro- 
politun anel his Synod, an appeal lay to the Patriarch of 
the Patl'iarcl1ate in which the province was situated; or, if 
the parties preferred it, directly to the See of Constanti- 
nople; which is thus (apparently) by the authority of a 
general Council, vested u'itlt greater pre-e/1zinellce than 
any oiller bisllo}J'ric /tas ever 'receÙ:ed front tlte sall2e 
source." a 


'Vhat at least is quite certain, the total silence here as 
to any appeal to R0J11e, is conclusive evidence that, what- 
ever the l)retensions of that see may have been, they were 
whoI1y unrecognised so late as tlte 1Jliddle of the fiftlt 
centu,.y. 
It is worse than absurd to overlook testimony emphatic 
and considerable as this; infinitely more important than 
any strong expression of an individual Father, however 
learned. CJprian, (sa.ys a recent peryert,) "speaks of the 
Church of l-lome as 'the root anel lllother of the Catholic 
Church: " b Cyprian cannot with truth be said to do any- 
thing of the kind. On the other hand, the 150 Bishops 


a The Roman S('hism, illustrated from the Recnrds of the Catholic 
Church, by the Hon. and Rev, A. P. Perceval, 183ü, pp. 42-57. 
b Archd. 'Vilberforce, Principles, &0, p, 104, 
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at Constantinople, in their synodical epistle to the "\Vestern 
Bishops assembled at RaIne, declared that they" acknow- 
ledged the most venerable Cyril, most beloved of GOD, to 
be Bishop of tile Cllllrell of Je'J'llsalenl,-zl'ltielt," (say 
they,) "is tile lJlother of all tile Cltureltes .. a . . .. The 
decrees of the first four General Councils were deservedly 
held in supreme reverence by the Universal Churc]1. How 
shall it be thought credible that so 'vrry important a cir- 
cumstance as the supremacy of the Bishop of Home could 
have remained unknown to those many hundred Bishops of 
early Christendom? b How, still more, .is it conceivable 
that, knowing it, they should have met on four several 
occasions, at long intervals of time, anrl enacted Canons, 
the direct effect of which was to a.ssert the independence of 
other dioceses; and to proyide for the settlement of dis- 
putes, without any reference whatever to the supposed 
necessity of an appeal to Rome? How did it eome to pass 
that the see of Rome was legislated for like any other see 
of ancient Christendom, without complaint or remonstrance 
on her part? or ll,itl" remonstrance-which the rest of 
Christendom overruled and set aside? 
But we need not linger over those early times; still less 
need we adduce the language of others concerning the early 
Bishops of Rome. We may come on boldly to the end of 
the sixth century, and hear the truth fronl the pious lips of 
one of the greatest ornaments of the Bornish See,--Gregory 
the Great. Addressing the Emperor'l\lauricius, (relAtive to 
the conduct of John IV., Archbishop of Constantinople, 
A.D. 582-95,) Gregory sa
's :-" It is plain to nIl who are 
acquainted with the Gospel, tlu-1t by our LORD'S own lips 
the care of the whole Church was committed to St. Peter, 


· Perceval, ibid, p. 32, quoting COllcil, ii, OIW. 
b At Nicæa, 318 Bishops; at Constantinople, 150; at Ephesus
 
200; at Chalcedon, 630. 
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the chief of all tbe Apostles; inasmuch as to him was 
said,"-(then follows St, John xxi. 17:) "to him,"-(then 
follows St. Luke xxii. 31:) "to him,"-(then foHows 
St. l\1atthew xvi. 18.) "Lo, he receivecl the keys of the 
Kingdon1 of Heayen; to him the power of binding and 
loosing was assigned; to him the care and headship of the 
whole Church was committed. Yet even he is not called 
'Universal Apostle.' 'Vhereas that right holy man, my 
feHow-priest John, seeks to l)e cal1ed ' Universal Bishop!' 
I am compelled to exclainl, , 0 the times! 0 the Jnanners! · 
. . . \Vho then is this, who, contrary to the precepts of the 
Gospel, contrary to the Canons, presumes to usurp and 
aSSUlue this llew title? . . . If anyone in that Church 
arrogates to himself that name, the whole Church will fall 
to pieces (GOD forbid!) when 11e falls who is called 
universal.' Far be that name of blasphemy, however, from 
all Christian hearts; whereby the honour of all other 
priests suffers diminution, while it is senselessly arrogated to 
himself by one, 
"It ,vas out of honour, truly, for St, Peter, clJief of the 
Apostles, that by the venerable Council of Chalcedon the 
said title was offered to the Roman Pontiff. But never did 
anyone of my predecessors consent to use this title of sin- 
gularity; lest, while a private title is bestowed upon one 
Priest, aU the rest should be deprived of the honour which 
is their due. How comes it to pass, that whereas 'we covet 
not the glory of this appellation, e\Ten when it is offered us
 
this man preslunes to arrogate it to himself, though to him 
it has never been offered at all ? H a 
There are not a few points worthy of attention in this 
passage. (a) The ti tIe of " Universal Bishop," so far from 
being confessedly the immemorial privilege of the Roman 
See, is, in the sixth century, claimed by the Archbishop of 
a Gregorii 1\1. Opera, vol. ii, p, 74A B, 
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Constantinople. (b) The Bishop of R01l1e condemns his 
assumption of the title, not on the grouud of its being 
an infringement of his own l)rerogative, but of the manifest 
ÙJ11}}'uj}'J'íety of it, by whomsoever c1aÏllled. (c) It llad 
never been claimed at all by the Bishops of Rome, but had 
been offered to them by the Council of Chalcedon, ( d) Yet 
not as any acbnission of their acknowledged rights, but 
simply out of coml)IÜnent to St. Peter, the reputed fOUI}der 
of their Church, (e) It IHld been declined when so offered, 
and had never been borne by any of Gregory the Great's 
predecessors. (f) Gregory rejects it with indignation, and 
something like horror, calling it a "name of blasl)helny," 
Lastly, (f/,) not least interesting as an inference from what 
goes before, is the distinction which the venerable writer, by 
implication, emphatjcally draws between the privileges ac- 
corcled by our SA v lOUR to St. Peter, and any privileges, (of 
which Gregory evidently knew nothing,) supposed to be 
inberent in the See of Bonle, 
This last point is thought worthy of attention; because 
the circumstance of the entire absence of connection be- 
tween the pren1isses, and the conclusion of the pOl)ular argu- 
ment for the Papal Supremacy, is so strangely ignored by 
modern Romanists. 'Yhatever is said in comn1endation 
of St. Peter in the Gospel is at once transferred, for some 
unexplained reason, to the occupants of the Papacy in per- 
petuity, Not only is the Romish Church called" the bark 
of Peter," but tIle Pope is identified with St. Peter himself. 
Remind a Ramish priest that nothing is disc?verable from 
Scripture to warrant the assumption that not to be in com- 
munion witb Rome is not to be "ithin the pale of the Church 
Catholic, and you are at once met with "Tu es Petrus;" 
or "Pasce oves meas:" just as if those words had been 
addressed to Pope Pius IX, ! 
Really, to see tbe prominent place given to the text Tu 
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ES PETRUS, &c., aU rouna the base of the dome of St. 
Peter's, find to hear its perpetual recurrence on the lips of 
ROll1anists, one is led to conclude that it must contain the 
pith find marrow of the whole Inatter. 
It was under this impression tlwt once (by the help of 
the Indexes) I went through as many of the Fathers as I 
could conveniently refer to, in order to ascertain what they 
mnde of the passage, The result of that inquiry effectually 
established the following proposition,- That there existed in 
no purt of the ancient church any tradition w lJicll connected 
the text in question ",ith the Romish see; or which favoured 
the claillls of the Papacy, even in their 1110St llloderate form. 
For (1) a surprising nurnber of the Fathers offer no interpre- 
tation of that text whatever: (2) not a few of them expressly 
deny that our LORD on that occasion applied the word 
" Rock" to St. Peter at all ! They interpret our LORD'S 
words, (strangely enongh,) of St. Peter's ,faith; or they 
declare plainly that the Rock spoken of is CHRIST . . . , 
The mere silence of n1any Fathers would have been enough 
to prove that there existed no ecclesiastical Tradition on the 
subject; but this express denial sets the question entirely 
at rest: (3) some are undecided, as Chrysostom,-who in 
one place says the Rock was" the faith of the confession ;" a 
and in two places implies th.Lt St. Peter was the Rock. b 
(4) Those Fathers who consider, (with Pearson find the 
whole body of our best Divines,) that our SAVIOUR meant 
that St. Peter was the Rock on which He built his Church, 
-even they, never let fall a word, either directly or indirectly 
serving to identify St, Peter with the Church of Bonze; or 
connecting the famous declaration which our LORD made to 
hÙn, with the Bishop of the same see, I.,et me briefly 
establish what I have said.. 


a TOVTÉUTL, 'Tñ WíUTEL 'Tijr óp.oÀoyíur. 0 pp. vii. 543, 
b Ol)P. ii, 300. yi, 1;!4, 2
2. 
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.A ugustine, in his latest work,a says that when he was a 
Presbyter he had on one occasion interpreted 81. 
latt. xvi, 
18, as if the words Ineant that the Church was founded 
ujJon St, Peter: but since that, lw had often interpreteù 
"this rock" of CHIUST, and taught that the Church was 
founded upon HÙn U'llOlll St, Pete,. Ilad confessed,b-I am 
not defending Augustine for thus "retracting." I humbly 
think, (in COl1)lnOll with the most learned ùf English Divines,) 
that this eminent Father was mistaken in this particular. 
But I request you to attend to tbe deliberate dictuul of 
Augustine,-the greatest of the Fathers,-shortly before the 
end of his episcopate in the year A.D. 430, 
Only one otber Patristic witness 
hall be quoted: but he 
is a Inost unexceptionable one, certainly. I allude to Gre- 
gory the Great, Bishop of Ronle, A,D. 5ÐO-GOJ, This 
writer explains that in his opinion CEIRIST is the "Rock" 
spoken of in St. }'Iatt. xyi. It;. c He further declares that 
the \Yords, "'Vhatsoeyel' thou shalt billel on earth," &c., 
were addressed bv our LOUD to tIle UJtirersal Church d 
Such pa
sages, coming from such a quarter, are really 
decisive of the question at issue: for how could Gregory, 

Bishop of Rome, be ignorant of the traùitional interpretation 
of words which concerned his see so nel:uly, if any such 
traditional interpretation existed ?-But I must add yet 


· Retract. Lib, I. c, :21. Y 01. i. p. 3
 B, 
b A:5 ill the follo"illg pa:5sage :-" Super hanc ergo. ill quit. petl'alu 
qUaln confessu
 es, ællificabo Eccle
i
ull nWi:lm. Petrll t!llim t rat 
CHRISTCS, super quocl fundarnentum etimu ipse ædificatus est Petrus, 
. . . . Ecclesia ergo, quæ fundatur in CHRISTO, claves ab eo regni 
cælorum accepit in retro,"-Tract. iu Joan. cxxi\
. 
C Uperll, vol. iii. p. 5;
:! A, Compare the follm\ing passage :_h In 
petrâ l\Io}':5es ponitur, ut DEI :5peciem conteml)lahu: qU.i.l lli
i quis 
fidei 8oliclit<ltelll tenuerit, didnam præsentianl non agnoscit. De fJllIí 
snliditftte DU
Il
CS ait, 'Super hanc petrarn ædificabo Ecdesiam 
meam.' "-Opp. i. 1149 B. 
d Ibid. yol. iii. p. 387 E. 
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another extract from a more ancient and far more important 
witness, Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, A.D. 250. His testi- 
mony on this subject has been often quoted, but often quoted 
incorrectly. I shall give his words at length; and request 
you to attend to the very important circumstance that they 
are not thrown out incidentally; but that they embody a 
grave and deliberate opinion. The fonowing passage is 
found in the midst of a Treatise on the very question at 
issue,-namely On tlte Unity of tlte Clturclt Catholic. 
Cyprian's words are,-" The IJoRD is speaking to Peter, 
'I say unto thee; (saith He,) , that thou art Peter; and upon 
this rock I win build .1\1 y Church, and the Gates of Hell 
shall not prevail against it. And I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of Heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth, shall be bound in Heaven; and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed in Heaven,' He 
builds His Church upon one: and although, after His Re. 
surrection, He {Jives like puu/er to all tlte Apostles, and says, 
, As l\ly FATHER hath sent 1\le, even so send I you. Receive 
yet the HOLY GHOST. \Vhose soever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them: anel whose soever sins ye retain, they 
are retained,' -nevertheless, that he might make the Unity 
manifest, He ordained by His own authority the source of 
the same Unity, beginning froln one. lVltat Peter 'llJas, 
tltat certainl!! tIle rest of tIle AjJOt.;tles u'ere al.,,'o, enduu:ed 
witlt an equal share of ItOnOlll" aud pou'er; but the com- 
D1encement sets out from Unity, in order that the Church 
nlight be set before us as one. . . . . Doth he who holdeth 
not this U l1ity of the Church, believe that he holdeth the 
faith? Doth he who striveth against the Church, and 
resisteth her, flatter himself that he is in the Church? " a 


a De Catlwl, Eccl. CJlitat. c. iii.-I lutye mnployed the text as 
recently established in the laborious edition of J. G, I{rabinger, (a 
learllelliloalanist.)-Tnbinga
, 1
3:
. Hvo. 
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I am at a loss to see how a primitive Father could have 
spoken more plainly, or more emphatically, against the 
Romish daims, Nothing can well be imagined more simple, 
or more Scriptural, than Cyprian's view. He is insisting, 
(with St. Paul in a well-known place,-Eph. iv. 5,) on the 
Oneness of the Church; and appeals to "the origination of 
the Church, which was so disposed by CHRIST that the 
Unity might be expressed. For whereas all the rest of the 
Apostles had equal power and honour with St. Peter; yet 
CHRIST did particularly give that power to St. Peter, to shew 
the Unity of the Church which He intended to build upon 
the foundation of the Apostles." a 
If Cyprian had known anything of the modern Bornish 
theory, how did it come to pass that he made no alJusion to 
it on such an occasion as this? b 
Identical]y of the same opinion with Cyprian was Augus- 
tine; whose very interesting and instl'uctive l'emarks 011 
this subject, (Augustine being so considerable a Father), 
have been transferred in a note to the foot of the page. c 
a. Bp. Pearson on the Creed, Art. ix:. 
b Cyprian in another place (Ep. xxvii.) gathers from the same text 
of St, l\Iatthew not the Bishop of Ron1e's supren1acy, Lut sin1ply the 
Doctrine (d' Episcopacy; and Finnilian, (Bishop of CæsaJ'ea in Cappa- 
docia.) addressing Cyprian in another epistle, (Ep.lxxv.) in the most 
striking manner infers fronl OlU' LonD's words,-not Rome's supre- 
macy, (of which indeed he speaks in terms the reverse of respectftù,) 
but,-that the power of renutting sins was given "to the Apostles, 
and to the Clllu'ches which they founcleð. {being sent by CHRIST,) and 
to the Bishops 'who were their successors.'J 
C "Inter [apostolos ] pene ubique solus Petrus, totius Ecclesiæ 
menùt gestare personam. Prol)ter ipsam personam, quam totius 
Ecclesiæ solus ge staL at, audere n1eruit, 'Tibi clabo claves regni 
Cælorum.' Has eninl claves non homo WUlS, sed ullitliS accl'jJit 
Ecclesiæ. Hinc ergo Petri excellentia prædicatur, quia ipsius unirer- 
sitatis et wzitatis Ecclesiæ figurarn gessit, quando ei didmfi est, 'Tibi 
b.'ado,' qUOll omniùus traditullt e::st, Nanl ut noveritis EccleslllJJt 
a.ccepissc claves regni cælorrnn, audite ill alio loco quod DO}II
{;S dicat 
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A careless reader with Homish predilections, would possibly 
carry away from a hasty perusal of the place, the notion 
that Augustine is there deli\Tering sOlnething highly compli- 
mentary to the see of l{oille; and yet it is perfectly evident, 
both from the letter and from the spirit of the passage, 
as well as from its whole logical bearing, that the Church 
of ROJlle was not so much as in the learned writer's 
thoughts while he wrote. He Ineant what Cyprian meant, 
-and no other thing, Both Fathers require to be largely 
interpolated in order to bring out the proposed sectarian 
teaching, and to graft a modern corruption upon the ancient 
stock. 
I t is much to be noticed, however, that the foregoing pas- 
sage of Cyprian is one of the very passages on which 
ROlllanists nlost rely in support of their claim. How have 
they proceeded? \Vhy truly by fab;
fying, in the nlost 
unprincipled n1Rnner Cyprian's te,,1:t. This subject is so im- 
portant, and the ])assage in hand affords so apt an il1ustration 
of the controversial method of our opponents, as well as of 
the bad faÜh with which they habitually handle historical 
evidence, that I claim your attention for a few moments 
longer. Behold, then, the passage as it has been inter- 
polated by those who make it their business to prove, in 
omnibus Apostolis suis,:' (Then follows St. John xx. 22, 2
.) "Hoc 
ad clayes pertinet. de quibus didlilll est, 'Quæ solveriti:::; in-cælo.' 
Sed hoc Petri dixit. Ut scias quia Petrus uniyersa' Eeclcsiæ pcr- 
SOllalll tunc gerebat, auai quid ip
i dicatur, quid omnibus fidelibu:5 
sanctis." (Then follows St. 3Iatth. xvüi, 15, &c.) 
Augustine has llHlCh to the SaIne effect, in his Comn1entary OIl St. 
John, e. g, ., Si hoc l)et1'o tal1ÜUll dictmn est, non facit hoc Ecclesia. 
. , . Si hoc in Ecclesim fit, Petrus quando daves accepit, Ecclesianl 
sanctam significayit." -Tract. 1. "Ei dicitUl' 'Tibi dabo claves 
regni cælol'um,' tanquan1ligandi et solvencli solus acceperit poten- 
tatem, cum et illud nnus pro Olnnihus dixel'it, et hoc Clun Olnnihus 
tall'luam lJcrsunalll gcre71s i}1sius l.l'llitatis. Ideò, uuus pro onlnihus, 
quia unitas est in omnibus."-l'ract. cxviii. 
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opposition to Scripture and to Fatbers, "the necessity of 
one Head of the Church upon earth, and to show that the 
Bishop of Rome is that one Head by virtue of his succes- 
sion from St. Peter." a 'Vllat follows is transcribed 
'er- 
bat'Ùn from the Benedictine edition of Cyprian's Works,- 
the spurious additions being indicated by italics and en- 
closed within brackets. 
"Loquitur Dominus ad Petrun1, Ego tibi dico," &c. [Et 
iteruJ1l, eident jJOst ResurrectionelJ't sua'}}/; dicit Pasce 
Ol:es jfeas.] Super [illif/n] unuln ædificat ecclesian1 
[suanz et illi pascendas /Jlalldat ot'es sltas.] Et quamvis 
Apostolis omnibus post Resurrectionem suam parem potes- 
tatem tribuat et dicat," &c. "tamen ut unitatem n1anifes- 
taret, unitatis 
jusdem originem ab uno incipientem suâ 
auctoritate ùisposuit. Hoc erant utique et cæteri Apostoli 
quod fuit Petrus pari consortio præditi, et honoris et potes- 
tatis, sed exordiulll ab unitate proficiscitur [et prÙnatus 
,Petro datur] ut [una] Christi ecclesia [et cathedra] una 
monstretur. [Et pastores sunt OnllleS, et [J'rex 'ltnu.
 
ostenditur, qui ab {{J1ostolis OJJl1zibus 'llnanÏJni cOllsensionp 
pascatllJ", ut ecclesia Christi UJla lnonstretllr.] . . . Hane 
ecclesiæ unitatem qui non tenet, tenere se fidem credit? 
Qui ecclesiæ renititur et resistit, [qui cathed'rant Petri, 
sliper que1J
 fUlldata est e('clesia, deserit,] in ecclesiâ 
se esse confidit?" . . . . (pp, 194-5.) 
You will, of course, exclaim, (and certainly with reason,) 
that I am making a large demand upon your good-nature 
when I invite you to receive my simple assnrance of what 
the true text of Cyprian is, in opposition to the Benedictine 
editor of its works. Baluzius (you will say) was a man of 
candour and judgment; and his edition of Cyprian was the 
matured result of his experience anù learning. Is it likely 
that he would have adopted a corrupt text of an important 
passage like this ? 


a. Bp. Pearson, uùi suprà. 


E E 
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})lease to listen to a plain tale. 
Baluzius did nothing of the sort. lIe easily convinced 
himself of the highly corrupt state of the foregoing passage, 
and rejected it accordingly,-assigning his reasons for so 
<.loing, (quite overwhelming they are, be assured!) in his 
notes. a But before his edition of Cyprian could appear, 
Baluzius died, at the age of 88, in 1718. It was not until 
1724 that Denis de Sainte J\farthe, (Superior of the Bene- 
dictines of S. l\Iaur,) put the sheet into the hands of a name- 
Jess nlonk of the same Order; and this anonymous gentle- 
man, in 1720, produced, (as he himself infornls us in his 
Preface,) the edition of Cyprian which passes as that of 
Baluzius, Not a few things in the last nanled learned 
writer':::; notes, this unknown Romanist altered: (be would 
have altered more, if he could have done it " comnlode," he 
says: b) and page 195, which contains the_passage under 
consideration, lie !tad the ÙJlJJloralit!J, just before sendiJlg 
tlte volzune forth to tlie w01.Zd, C to ca
lcel: substituting for 
tlte te:L't iclliclt Baluzius Ilad delibe'rately {{dolJted, tlie in- 
teJïJolated text of tlte older editiolls,d which you have al- 
ready seen; ,vhich "Baluzius had rejected; and u;lticlt ille 
editor of ltis labolll'S knew to be sjJllrious ... I trust I have 


a See p. 54:5 of the (so-called) "Stephani Baluzii X otæ ad Cy- 
priaIunn." The reasons were, that the. bracketed lllatter (1) is not 
found in 1\1SS. of Cyprian: (2) nor in the early printed editions: 
and (3) was unknown to the ancient bishops of Rome and others 
who pxpressly quoted tIlls place in Cypl'ian. 
b "Quinetialn necesse fuit (!) in Baluzü N otis non jJllllca 11tutare, 
ac l)hu'a essent nlutata, ill si rommode fieri potuissl't,"-Ibid. 
c This is proved by the statement in the Preface, p. x: also by. an 
examination of tile pagination of the notes, It will be IJerceived 
that two lea res (i. e. fOlli' pages) 'lfere c(lncelled, The pages wlúch in- 
tervene between p. !jJ.
 and p. 551 bear (( double Jltl!Jination; showing 
that theRe sheets were talnpered with after the work was completed. 
d "Reposita fuere in textu, propterea quod Sel'vata fuerunt in 
omnibus editionibns, quæ in Galliâ ab annis cellÌlull et quinquaginta 
þl'odiel'unt, etimll ill Riga1tiana."-Ihid. 
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said enough. You may convince yourself of the accuracy 
of every word I have stated by reading p. i. antI the begin- 
ning of p. x. of the Preface,-page 54,) of the [garbled] 
Notes of Baluzius,-and by examining the inside edge of 
page 195 . . . . Verily, a cause which has to be supported by 
tricks of this disreputable nature, must be a very rotten 
cause indeed! 
Only one word more before I conclude. 'Vill you be 
surprised to hear me say, that after such an instance of bad 
faith as this,-(and it is but a specimen of the method of 
your new friends !),-I habitually distrust their citations? 
I desiderate a fresh collation of the text of the Fathers, (in 
an passages of a certain kind,) by men at least of common 
probity, if not of learning and candour, .. . . And, with 
this, I finish. 
Farewell, Sir. I will not delay you even while I make a 
summary of what has been offered. But I can and do assure 
you that, in my small way, I have laid before you, (hastily 
and imperfectly indeed, but not unadvisedly nor, as I think, 
with any material inaccuracy,) a body .of evidence on the 
question, which you will find it very lIard to dispose of. As 
Archbishop Laud said of the Jesuit, (not that I presunle to 
compare myself to Laud, because I recall anel venture to 
appropriate his quaint language :)-" He did but skip up 
and downe, a.nd labour to pick a hole, here and there, where 
he thought he might fasten; and where it was too hard for 
him, let it alone. But I have gone thorough with him; 
and I hope, given him a full confutation, or at least such a 
bone to gnaw as may shake his teeth, if 11e look not to it." a 
Again farewell, Sir ! You have have urged me to forsake 
the Church of England, and to seek adn1Ïssion into the 
Church of Rome. I have exp]ained to you at considerable 
a. Laud's Lettm' to K. Charles I.. prefixed to his Rel(tlwtl of tllt 
ConfèJ'entt', &c. 1(;30. 


I 
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length why I cannot do so. I have done more. . . . . " No 
man," (to adopt the noble language of Bramhall,) "can 
justly blame me for honouring my spiritual mother, the 
Church of England, in whose womb I was conceived, at 
whose breasts I was nourished, and in whose bosom I hope 
to die. Bees, by the instinct of nature, do love their hives, 
and birds their nests. But, GOD is my witness, that, 
according to my utmost talent and poor understanding, I 
have endeavoured to set down the naked truth impartially 
. . . And if I should mistake the right Catholic Church 
out of human frailty or ignorance, (which, for my part, I 
have no reason in the world to suspect; yet it is not impos- 
sible, when the Romanists themselves are divided into five or 
six several opinions, what this Catholic Church, or what 
their Infallible Judge is,) I do implicitly and in the pre- 
paration of my mind submit myself to the True Catholic 
Church, the Spouse of Christ, the 1\{otber of the Saints, 
the Pillar of Truth. And seeing my adherence is firmer to 
the Infallible Rule of Faith, (that is, tlte Holy Scriptures 
inte11Jreted by tlte Catlto/ic Cltu'J"clt,) than to mine own 
private judgment or opinions; although I should unwit- 
tingly fall into an error, yet tbis cordial submission is an 
implicit retractation thereof; and I am confident ,vill be so 
accepted by the Father of Mercies, both from me and all 
others who seriously and sincerely do seek after peace and 
truth." 


Your obedient servant. 


Houghton Conquest, 
7th Sept. 1861. 
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